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descriptions are organized by type into seven chapters: (1) school 
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new approaches in traditional courses; (6) short term and 
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represent the ideal. Each program selected for description met some 
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FOREWORD 

The NERCOE-Far West Guide to Correctional Vocational Traii.ing 
is a landmark event, the Guide 's richness and poverty, its depth and 
superficiality* its wide perspectives and narrow biases comprise signi- 
ficant testimony about the numerous, often disabling, contradictions in 
the long-neglected fieOd of correctional education and vocational train- 
ing. The many strengths of the Guide , indeed, its many weaknesses, will 
provide immediate and welcomed assistance to different types and levels 
of correctional personnel: to the perplexed looking for program ideas 
and direction; to the relatively isolated teacher and trainer looking 
for identity and moral support; to the inmate looking for some assurance 
that he has not been totally ignored; to the correctional bureaucrat, 
local, state and federal officials looking for valid ground for going 
that one extra step on behalf of our offender population. 

Among the myriad distressing facts about corrections is that 
inmates and correctional personnel alike are generally ignorant about 
the steadily increasing number of oDportunitics and resources available, 
in pena'i institutions and in communities, for the education and vocational 
training of offenders. This Guide represents an especially important 
instrument for helping to remedy that ignorance. Typically, correctional 
program planners and decision-makers are wont to rationalize, their 
blissful ignorance by asserting that information dribbling into 



them is irrelevant: wardens and planners of institutions with over 
five hundred inmates receive bountiful reports Aimt education and 
training programs suitable mainly in institutions for fewer than 
a hundred— and vice versa . Because of the Guide the cop-out for 
program ignorance will not be viable any longer. The Guide is a 
genuine sourcebook on programs for institutions of all sizes, for 
very varied populations and with very varied proximities to sub- 
stantial community facilities, resources and opportunities, such as: 
colleges, volunteer groups, health centers, centers of expertise and 
the labor market. 

Altogether, sixty-six training programs are described in 
the Guide. The number is not magical, there is no apparent reason or 
even whim why there are not more or fewer entries. I have seen 
sourcebooks about corrections containing more than 1,000 entries per 
volume (NCCD's "Current Projects") and special program reports issued 
by state and local crime planning agencies containing fewer than a 
dozen entries; the former lacked critical perspective and depth, the 
latter tended to be narrowly specialized regarding both content and 
goals. Both were minimally important in respect to usefulness. By 
contrast, this sourcebook is magically useful in spite of the fact that 
in many areas of concern for the correctional educator and trainer it 
contains too many programs that are superficially described as well 
as a small number of very pedestrian and spuriously traditional pro- 
grams that are excessively described. Also, some programs that should 
have been included get no mention at all. For example: the Exxon 
Industrial Support Program representing private sector-corrections 
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cooperation in training geared to key labor market denianci, in this 
author's biased opinion, the most important direction for corrections, 
is virtually dismissed in less than 1,000 words; the Purdy and the 
Hoomana School programs, both parochial, traditional, and, in this 
author's opinion the kind of efforts that should be discouraged, Jointly 
pccupy 17 percent of the total Guide; probably one of the nation's 
finest programs-- Project Second Chance, sponsored by the Brooklyn^. 
Businessman's Committee for the Employment of Ex-Offendprs, is not 
mentioned; finally, one of the most important and invigoratinq direc- 
tions - the Correctional School District - is dealt with desultorily. 

The true test of the value of a Guid e or Resource Handbook 
is not what the authors say about it or what the writer of the Foreword 
says about it but what the user has to say. It will be a while before 
it is put to use, still longer before the user can report back. It may 
be of some help to the prospective user of the Guide to have some tips 
regarding some ways it will offer quick, practical assistance. Because 
the volume is not burdened with an 'elaborate table of contents or 
cumbersome cross-referenced indices or fancy, multi-color marginal tabs, 
the prospective user should approach the Guide as a 'treasury' of 
practical ideas and program suggestions for correctional education and 
vocational -training (along with ancillary program support) containing: 

-sufficient details to formulate a good, clear first order 
approximation of suitability for adoption In terms of 
Irvcl'; (»f effort iind fxponnr rp()uir(^d; 

-jiifi 1st*, current Infoniidtion about who should be con- 
tacted for further data. 
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The prospective user who. 1s aware of the need to initiate 
training programs geared to present and future labor market demands, 
could without too much loss skip the description of the Radiologic 
Technicians Training Program but dwell on 'the underlying concepts of 
Chino's Deep Sea Divers Training Program. The latter has very little 
replicability or adaptability and the occupational demand is negligible. 
But the fact that the physical environment of an institution might 
serve as a logical starting point for innovative training is one that 
might be overlooked by personnel in landlocked institutions. 

The prospective user who is a member of a professional 
organization like the Correctional Education Association, or who attends 
professional conferences, or who travels and visits other institutions 
from timp to time is more likely than less sophisticated personnel to 
be skeptical about some of the descriptions in the Guide. Thus, the 
fact that the descriptions about Dade County's 'barracks' training 
project and New York City's MOT program at Riker's Island contain fantasy 
statements about what should be rather than what is should not discourage 
the more knowledgable user nor should the less sophisticated user be 
excessively forewarned. The prospective user will derive many advan- 
tages from program goal statements since a number of them are likely 
to strike a responsive chord. There are probably more advantages to 
a user in imbibing assertions of education and training program goals 
along with plentiful operational details than in thoughtful, circum- 
spect, highly qualified 'rigorous evaluations' that are rarely if ever 
transferrable from one institution to another. The scientific problems 
ltihr»vht in Uu' c»vrtluntion of nirroctionfll rduc^^tlon and training 
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procjranis are presently insuperable; addinn research or evaluation . 
components to programs does little or nothinq to increase systemic 
knowledge. Honest 'eye ball' observations of programs by mature 
personnel or representatives of public bodies are more valuable and 
useful for helping programs than most formal evaluations. The NERCOE- 
Far West Guide contains far more than most books and manuals dealing 
with the same subject matter— incisive 'eyeball' judgments. This is 
another major strength of the book. 

For at least a decade there has been constant talk about 
the need for a national clearinghouse on correctional education and 
training— much talk, little forward movement. At the 1971 National 
Conference on Corrections, this author heard high ranking federal 
officials promise such a clearinghouse— big promise, little forward 
movement. One of the first tasks such a clearinghouse would be obliged 
to undertake is the preparation of a national sourcebook, a guide to 
correctional education and training. And this is precisely what, on 
a limited scale, NERCOE and Far West have produced. The Guide is an 
important pioneering beginning for an effort that should be continuous 
and maintained on a much broadened scale. The Guide represents a quantum 
leap in knowledge and information tools for corrections. The Bureau of 
Adult, Vocational and Technical Education of the U.S. Office of Education 
is to be complimented for having facilitated this splendid quantum leap. 
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PREFACE 

FIRST NATIONAL SOURCEBOOK: a Guide to Correctional Vocational Training 

The Sourcebook is the result of the first major, nationwide research 
project designed to produce detailed information of proven value on how various 
inmate training programs are implemented, financed, and operated. 

Most of the book is devoted to reports on individual training programs 
operating in correctional institutions, or serving inmate- students in outside 
training facilities. 

This is not merely a collection of descriptions of randomly selected 
courses and programs. Nor does the project staff wish to present the selected 
courses as "exemplary," "ideal," or "successful." Perhaps the only accurate 
statement that can be me.de about the selected programs is that all in some 
way met the specific criteria devised for the purposes of this project. 
In summary, those criteria comprised: 

" Replicability . Since the main purpose of the book is to offer useful 
information to the planner of prison vocational training programs, courses 
should have features that make them transportable or reproduceable. 

- Uniqueness . That which Is common becomes well known and understood. 
The staff sought to offer fresh information on some unusual programs. 

- Success . While scientific evaluation data is not often available on 
prison occupational programs, some evidence of effectiveness was sought. 

" Distribution. To make information useful to a broad range of readers, 
the staff tried to introduce variety. We selected gargantuan programs, 
mini -courses, programs in maximum s^5curity prisons, programs that send inmates 
outside the walls, and courses ranging. from the traditional welding and machine 
shops to the unique commercial diving school. 
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The criteria were applied to hundreds of vocfitional training programs 
in prisons In all 50 states. When telephone calls and written questionnaires 
failed to produce all the information necessary, members of the staff conducted 
on-site evaluations, interviewing administrators, teachers, and inmate- 
students. Staff members reviewed programs at first hand in 32 correctional 
institutions and training centers in 15 states. 

Despite the exhaustive information gathering efforts, it was impossible 
to compile adequate information on all prison vocational training offerings 
in the United States. Some institutions simply failed to respond to repeated 
requests for information. Other programs were too new to evaluate. Because 
of the limited time allowed for project completion - June 1972 - June 1973 -- 
it was sometimes necessary to limit our description to one or two programs of a 
particular type, even when we knew that similar and equally qualified programs 

existed elsewhere. 

To make sure the reports were useful and relevant to the needs of those 
involved with planning and operating prison vocational training programs, 
a series of field tests was conducted Involvinq more than 40 correctional 
educators and planners from nine states. Feedback from these sessions was 
generally favorable, and changes were made in the book where it was not. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



SUMMARY OUTLINE 



Program title ; Arizona Multl -Agency Cooperative Tralnlnq 
Special features ; Four-agency cooperation 

Job skills taught ; Auto mechanics, auto body and fender, upholstery, graphic 
arts, drafting, welding, and business receptionist. 
Length of course ; 26 to 51 weeks, depending on course. 
Number of trainees ; 12-14 per class. 

Administration ; Administered by Central Arizona College in cooperation with 
Arizona Department of Corrections, State Department of Vocational Education, 
and Department of Economic Security, Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau. 
Staff requirements ; One instructor per class. 

Cost and funding summary ; $169,256 total operating expenses in fiscal year 
1970-71. Funded by vocational rehabilitation bureau and department of voca- 
tional education. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials ; No descriptive materials have been 
prepared. Copies of the four-party agreement are available from the Arizona 
Department of Economic Security. 
Location ; Arizona State Prison, Florence. 

Contact ; Duane Vild, Vocational Training Program, Arizona State Prison, 
P.O. Box 613, Florence, Arizona 85232 or Paul Kaster, unit supervisor, Arizona 
Department of Economic Security, Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau, 2949 West 
Osborn Road, Phoenix, Arizona 85017. 



Arizona Multi-Agency Cooperative Training - pago 7 

Summary ; Four agencies have combined forces to offer seven junior college 
level vocational training programs for men and women at. Arizona State Prison. 
The multi -agency cooperative agreement has been put in writing, but may be • 
cancelled on short notice by any of the participating agencies. 

Information in this report is based on observation of one class and on 
interviews with sources outside the prison. A Sourcebook staff member was 
denied admission to the men's section of the prison by Acting Warden A.E, Gomes, 
who said that the presence of women in the yard would be disruptive. 
Administration ; In April 1970 four separate agencies. Central Arizona College, 
Arizona Department of Corrections, the department of vocational education and 
the vocational rehabilitation bureau, entered into an agreement to provide 
vocational education in the only adult prison in the state. According to the 
agreement. Central Arizona College provides full-time instructors, materials, 
and textbooks. The college is also required to keep records of class attendance, 
test results, general student progress, and to assist in the placement of 
graduates. 

The department of corrections provides space and utilities, assists in the 
screening and placement of participants, and has primary responsibility and 
authority for security procedures. The coordinator for the program is employed 
by Central Arizona College. 

Program funding comes from two sources, the department of vocational educa- 
tion and the vocational rehabilitation bureau. Teacher salaries and college 
administrative costs are shared equally by the two organizations. The depart- 
ment of vocational education provides funding for equipment purchase and 
rental; the vocational rehabilitation bureau covers costs of all supplies, 
materials, and textbooks. In addition to the financial responsibilities for 
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the program, the division of vocational education cooperates with the college 
to provide appropriate Inservice teacher education; 

. The vocational rehabilitation bureau provides post-release training, place- 
ment, and follow-up services. There Is one part-time vocational rehabilitation 
counselor for 150 clients. He visits the institution one day a week. 

The contract Is re-negotiated every year. Any member of the four-party 
agreement can cancel the entire pronram in 30 days. 

History, implementation, and costs ; As in many other states, fundina for prison 
vocational education was a problem in Arizona. Paul Kaster, vocational rehabilita- 
tion unit supervisor, explained that no one agency could cover all the costs of 
vocational training. Because most of the land in the state is owned by the 
federal government, the tax base is small. By funneling state money through 
vocational rehabilitation, the funds can be increased with federal matching or 
multiplying amounts. 

Program planning began in 1967 when Kaster was hired to develop an exoffender 
program for Arizona. "We went to work with 10 parolees, and realized that in order 
to have an effective program we should work with guys inside rather than waiting 
until they got out," he says. He explained that before the program started there 
was no vocational training; the philosophy was "put them in, lock them up, and 
don't make waves with the legislature." He says that the vocational rehabilita- 
tion bureau had a hard time convincing the warden that the proposed vocational 
training could be of any benefit. 

niirinq 1070-/1 total proqram costs were $169, ?56. Of this amount $75,844 
wd*. t»uvlij*»ted for sdlftries, V),10»! for frlnoo benefits, $?7,i!00 for tPtiching 
supplies, $49,110 for equipment rental, maintenance and purchase, and $8,000 
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for administrative costs of Central Arizona Col luge. The department of 
vocational education contributed $94,283 while vocational rehabilitation 
supplied $74,973. Budgets for individual programs varied from $15,000 for 
the drafting program to $44,000 for welding. During 1973-74 the department 
of corrections will contribute $11,000 and Central Arizona College, $27,000. 
Student se lection methods: The vocational rehabilitation bureau makes 
preliminary student selections. For a student to qualify, a counselor must 
verify that the applicant has a psychological or behavioral disorder that 
is a handicap to employment. There must be a reasonable expectation that 
the services will train the student for an occupation. The department of 
corrections makes the final student selection. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Courses are offered eight hours a day for 
six months to a year. In the business receptionist course students receive 
beginning level training as keypunch operators, clerk-typists , or steno- 
gr*aphers. More advanced training as legal secretary or medical secretary 
may be studied upon completion of at least one of the beginning level courses. 
The course is open entry; a maximum of 12 women attend class eight hours a 
day for twelve months. Language arts and math are taught to all the students 
as a group; the rest of the learning is individualized. 
Staff ; One instructor is emnloyed for each course; teachers are responsible 
for curriculum development. A curriculum committee at Central Arizona College 
approves course content. 

Evaluation ; According to figures available to the vocational rehabilitation 
unit supervisor, the recidivism rate for graduates of the course is 4.5 
percent. Those skeptical of the figures point out that Arizona can maintain 
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the low rate because releasees tend to move to other areas of the country. 

The unit supervisor estimated that placements were low for graduates 
of the business receptionist course since few of the women accepted related 
jobs. He estimated the average salary for secretaries in Arizona at $360 
to $400 a month. The vocational supervisor contends that placements for 
the course are nevertheless near the 80 percent mark. 
Su pplementary services ; In February 1973, the tra'de advisory council 
received criticism from several sources. One official said that appointments 
to the council are politically motivated and that the committee is "a 
vigilante committee composed of members who know nothing about trades." 

By mid-1973 a trade advisory committee had been organized for each 
trade area. The teacher-selected groups meet three times i^ year and are 
composed of six to eight members. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 



Pro gram titl e; Associate of Arts Degree Program in Five Vocational Areas 
Special feature : Junior college classes inside walls. 

■lob skills taught : Basic and advanced skills in culinary arts, auto mechanics, 

machine shop, accounting/data processing, and drafting. 

Length of course : Semester basis. Two year associate of arts degree. 

Number of trainees : Maximum enrollment each class, 25. April 1973 

total enrollment, 77. 

Administration ; Junior college coordinates program, hires teachers. 
Institution provides facilities. 
Staff requirements : 10 staff members. 

Cost and funding summary : Implementation costs, $389,000. Fiscal 1972 
expenditures, $138,740. Funded by division of vocational and technical 
education, Illinois Junior College Board, division of vocational rehabili- 
tation and department of corrections. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; Junior college catalog 
available from the college. Curriculum materials not available for dis- 
tribution. 

Location ; Illinois State Penitentiary, Pontiac. 

Contact : Dr. Elmer Wright, Joliet Junior College, 1216 Houbolt Avenue, 
Joliet, Illinois 60436, or Don Harvey, assistant warden. Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Box 99, Pontiac, Illinois 61764. 
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Sutntnary ; Five college level vocational courses inside the prison provide 
advanced training and a chance to earn an associate of arts degree in 
auto mechanics, culinary arts, machine shop, accounting/data processing, 
and drafting. Implementation costs of $389,000 were covered by four 
separate state agencies. CurricuUmi materials are identical to those used 
in the community college. The course accepted its first students in 
January 1972; no placement or evaluation figures are available. Similar 
courses at nearby prisons show a 52 percent placement rate. 
Teaching and learning methods : Classes are conducted five hours a day on 
a regular semester basis, with an eight week summer session. Students must 
enroll at the beginning of the semester. 

An effort is made to teach courses comparable to those offered on campus. 
A trainee receives a certificate after 15 units, and an associate of arts 
degree after successful completion of two years in the program. The maxi- 
mum enrollment for each class is 25 students. In April 1973, there were 
seven students enrolled in accounting/computers, 18 in auto mechanics, 23 
in culinary arts, 11 in machine shop and 18 in drafting. 
Implementation requirements and costs ; A number of prisons across the 
country have turned vocational training over to community colleges after 
deciding that schools are in the business of teaching and, therefore, 
should be able to do a better job of it than prisons. Supporters emphasize 
«h.n Mn h . .'(iprtMtlnn »'f<Hfwo<^ Hin 1n«iti int. Inn of thp prnssures of manag- 
imj ttidi.her'j, setti»»g up c riteria, awd course development. Critics of. the 
arrangement feel that the community college may be in the teaching busi- 
ness, but that it may not know enough about prisons to set up a worthwhile 
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program, niinois State Prison in Pontiac is experimenting. The warden 
says he feels that a good vocational program is a careful balance. between 
practical application and academic learning. "Intellectual learning is 
fine," he said, "but you have to put what you learn to work." 

This program requires the cooperation of a local community college. 
If all or most of the prison vocational classes are conducted at the college 
level, it is mandatory that a good basic education and high school program 
exist at the institution so that trainees will have the necessary academic 
background for college level work. 

The coordinator of the program at the community college said that 
course selection was based on statistics from employment services .ind from 
a survey of newspaper want ads over a year. Only those courses that did 
not have union restrictions were considered. The two employment security 
counselors anticipate little difficulty in placing graduates. 

Funding comes from four separate agencies. The division of vocational 
and technical education contributed $143,000 for implementation, Illinois 
Junior College Board contributed $74,400, the division of vocational rehabHI 
tation $72,000, and the Department of Corrections, $54,740. Of this amount, 
$210,800 was spent on equipment and the remainder for staff salaries. 
Expenditures for the fiscal year beginning in July 1972 were estimated at 
$138,740. 

Student selection methods ; Applicants are recommended by the junior college 
staff and Interviewed by the Instructor. Final approval for participation 
comes from the assistant warden. The applicant must be within three years 
of parole, have at least an eighth grade education, and have no physical 
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defects or outstanding warrants. 

Course administration ; The junior college is responsible for the coordi- 
natlonof the entire program. Instructors are employed by the college and 
supervised by a coordinator at the school. The prison vocational super- 
visor serves in an advisory capacity on matters of custody and physical 
facilities. 

Staff ; Dr. Elmer Wright of Joliet Junior College coordinates the programs 
for the various prisons in the area and is responsible for the hiring and 
supervision of the instructors. There is one instructor in culinary arts, 
two in auto mechanics, two in machine shop, one in accounting/data 
processing, and one in drafting. 

Evaluation : The program at Pontiac started in September 1972i it is too 
new to have placement and evaluation data available. Placement at Dwight 
Institution for Women, which also has a college level program, is reported 
by the coordinator to be 52 percent. 

Evaluation by trainees ; Favorable reactions to the course were voiced by 
four trainees who were randomly selected from the auto mechanics course. 
They said they felt that the content of the course and level of instruction 
were superior to that of regular shop classes conducted by the prison 
itself. They were proud of the ample supply of high quality tools and the 
up-to-date equipment used in the class. 

Supplementary services ; Two counselors from Illinois State Employment 
Service aid In job placement. The prison is in the process of developing 
a learning center with programmed materials to supplement the regular 
class curriculum. 
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History and developmen t; A staff member of the local junior college 
originally proposed the use of junior college teachers inside prisons in 
Illinois. When Pontiac decided that the college could offer better voca- 
tional training than the prison, they contacted the division of vocational 
rehabilitation and the department of vocational and technical education 
for funding. Dr. Wright from the community college was asked to act as the 
coordinator in setting up the vocational programs. The classes started in 
January 1972. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 



Prociram title; Community College Cooperative Program 

Special features: Short term, college cooperation. 

Job skills taught; Auto body and fender, auto mechanics, carpentry, food 

service, welding. 

Length of course: Six months average. 

Number of t rainees; Maximum enrollment per class, 12. About 225 graduates 
between 1969 and mid-1973. 

Administration; Contractual agreement b(«tween the college and the institution. 
Staff; One full-time instructor per class. 

Cost and funding summary; Implementation costs estimated at $7.0,000 excluding 
equipment purchase. Yearly operating expenses about $48,000, Department of 
corrections funded. 

D escriptive and curr iculum materials; Curriculum outline and list of texts 

available from college. 

Location; Men's Reformatory, Anamosa, Iowa. 

Contact; DeWitt Booth, director of career education. Men's Reformatory, Box B, 
Anamosa, Iowa 52205; G.W. Eddings, director of vocational technology, 
Kirkwood Community College, 6301 Kirkwood Avenue, S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406 . 
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Sumiiary : In an attempt to provide a wide variety of vocational classes and to 
offer courses matched to student interests, the Iowa State Reformatory sought 
the aid of a local community college. The college provides teachers and a 
coordinator for five short-term vocational training programs. 
Teaching and learning me thods; Most classes are offered six hours a day, 
five days a week for six months. The exception is welding, which is offered 
three hours a day. Approximately 70 percent of trainee time is spent in the 
shop area and 30 percent in the classroom. Academic courses, part of the 
regular curriculum at the community college, are not included in the courses 
offered at the reformatory. Some students participate in high school level 
academic courses at the prison. The college awards two types of certificates 
to graduates; one is given solely on the basis of attendance, the other is 
awarded to students who successfully pass skill and written tests. The certifi- 
cates are not the same as those granted graduates of similar programs at the 
college since the reformatory courses are shorter and do not include academic 
training. 

Implementat:^on requirements and costs : The coordinator of the program explains 
that the most important requirement in setting up a similar program is 
communication between the college and the institution. He attends faculty 
meetings at the college two times a month; the vocational technical director 
from the college visits the prison every other month. 

The coordinator estimates that the cost of the total program for one year 
is about $48,100. This includes $44,200 for teaching staff, $1 ,200 for 
textbooks and printed materials, $1,500 for equipment and $1,200 for maintenance 
and repair. The program is funded by the department of corrections. 
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Student sel ection fnet hods ; Counselors recomniend students for the programs. 
The final selection is made by a staffing committee made up of the instructor, 
the head of career education, the director and assistant director of the case 
counseling department, and the psychologist. GATE scores, school records, 
previous experience, time to be served, and student interests are all considered 
in making the selection. • 

Course administration ; Under terms of a contract between the college and the 
institution, the reformatory provides facilities, materials, equipment, trainees, 
and funding. The vocational education program is supervised by the head of 
career education who is appointed by the college with the approval of the 
Institution. He serves as the liaison between. the college and the prison. 
Teachers are hired by the college with the approval of the reformatory. 
The state department of public instruction approves the curriculum and 
certificates, instructors. 

Staff ; Five certificated instructors from the college teach the courses. 
Each inmate is assigned two counselors, one to aid with personal and job- 
related problems, the other to help set up a total education program. The 
education counselors and program coordinator are hired by the college. 
Evaluation ; The coordinator estimates that there have been 225 graduates during 
the first four years of the program. He says that placements in jobs related 
to training have averaged about 50 percent in auto body and fender and auto 
mechanics, 60 percent in food service, and 85 percent in welding. There have 
been no graduates from the recently-started carpentry course. 
'liUll^r'^'il'Uri.Jfitlvlie*' ^ ijrflilurtto'. of i\\v proqrdiii go on to further 
training at Kirkwood Cummunlty College campus. From two to 10 students on 
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education releasa rosicie at a halfway house located near the campus. An 
advisory committee for each trade meets twice a year. The committees are 
not the same ones used by the college. Job seeking skills classes are offered. 
Histo ry an d development: Kirkwood Comnunity College took over the vocational 
education program at the reforn^atory in July, 1969. Future plans Include 
implementation of modular scheduling and individualized instruction. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 



Program title : Community College Night Owl Classes 

V.- 

Special features ; Training outside walls. Community College cooperation. 
Job skills taught ; Entry level clerical, electrical wiring, electronics, 
data processing, machine shop skills. 
Length of course : 36 weeks. 

Number of trainees ; September 1971-Oune 1972, 82 enrolled. March 19/3 
enrollment, 124. 

Administration: Cooperative agreement between department of corrections 
and community college. 

Staff : 10 staff members including five instructors, a technician, counselor, 
director of placement, and two guards. 

Cost and funding summary : Funded through state education budget. Department 
of corrections pays transportation expenses and salaries for two guards. 
Descriptive and curriculum materials available : Curriculum outlines and 
descriptive materials available from dean of vocational instruction. 
Location ; Jackson Community College and State Prison of Southern Michigan. 
Contact ; Harold Matthews, dean of vocational Instruction, Jackson Community 
College, 2111 Emmons Road, Jackson, Michigan 49201. 
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Surmiar y ; Using facilities and instructors of a local community college from 
9:30 p.m. until 3:00 a.m., prisoners are receiving vocational training in 
five skill areas. 

Teaching and learning methods : Two prison buses transport inmates to and 
from on-campus classes taught by college faculty members. College facilities 
' used for the courses include five classrooms, six laboratories and shops, 
and an audiovisual room. Students are paid 25 cents a day; texts and related 
materials are loaned to trainees. Each participant may earn 15 credits per 
semester; the college awards certificates to students who complete the nine 
month courses. Inmates may also participate in the two-year associate of 
arts degree program. 

Implementation requirements and costs : Schedules fqr participants are 
adjusted so that they may sleep and study during the day while other inmates 
are working or attending school. The director of treatment for the depart- 
ment of corrections indicated that the program is especially suited for in- 
stitutions located in communities that might react adversely to prisoner 
participation in regular daytime classes. The nighttime training makes 
maximum use of the community college facilities and permits more inmates to 
receive training than if the courses were conducted during the day when 
prisoners would have to compete with outside students for available train- 
ing slots. 

The community college is reimbursed by the state for program expenses 
including teachers' salaries, supplies, materials and facilities. The only 
expense to the State Prison of Southern Michigan is for transportation and 
the salaries af two correctional officers. 
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Student se lection methods: Program participants oire required to have suffi- 
cient time left to serve to complete the program and to have a high schod 
diploma, to have passed the General Education Development test, or to score 
at tenth grade level on the General Aptitude Test Batterv administered by 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission. After an employment security 
counselor evaluates the test results, he submits a list of potential candi- 
dates to the deputy warden who evaluates behavior, length of sentence served, 
and security clearance. Inmates are interviewed hy the education staff at 
both the institution and the college before being admitted to the crimnii? 
progam. 

Course admini stra tion : The institution is responsible for transportation and 
security. Two correctional officials accompany the trainees and drive the 
buses. The college is responsible for program coordination, counseling, and 
placement. Admission and records, secretarial, clerical and business office 
services, and facilities and staff are also provided by the college. 
Staff : Five full-time college faculty instructors nnd one technician teach 
the courses. A counselor from the community college serves as liaison between 
the school and prison officials. He works with students enrolled in both the 
daytime and midnight programs and is responsible for initial screening of 
candidates, for student career counsel ing» program evaluation, and course 
selection. 

The director of placement, also hired by the college, makes weekly visits 
to the prison and trusty division. He works primarily with graduates of the 
program. 

Eval uation ; A March 1973 report on the program notes that 116 men started 
the September 1972 program. Twenty were terminated} of those 20, three were 
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sent to maximum securUy, one was sent to the psychiatric clinic, four walked 
away, two were out on writ, two were removed for poor conduct, and eight 
were paroled. Of the eight who were paroled, six enrolled in colleges or 
universitites and one was employed by General Motors Technical Laboratory. 
No information is available on the other two graduates. During the 1971 
school year: 

"Sixty-six inmates completed one-year programs in business (30), 
* electrical wiring (22), and electronics (14) during the [1971] school 
year and were awarded certificates or associated degrees. 

Only 16 of [the 82 starting the progratn in September 1971] failed to 
complete the course. Four dropped out at their own request, another 
four were discharged or left prison for a court hearing, six were 
transferred to other institutions and only two were removed for 
disciplinary reasons. 

...Of those who completed the first year [1971] of the innovative 
program, 11 have been paroled. Five are holding [training-related] 
jobs, three are still attending JCC, three have applied to or are 
attending other colleges, and one is unemployed. 

Of those still in custody. 17 have applied to or have been accepted 
by other colleges and universities, eight plan to continue their 
education at JCC, and 30 have yet to make any definite educational ' 
plans. " 

Supplementary services : In addition to the midnight vocational classes, the 
college faculty teaches a wide range of academic classes inside the institu- 
tion. Vocational classes are also offered by the department of corrections 
for college students wishing additional training and for inmates not allowed 
to participate in the community program. A copy of the community college 
library card index will also be kept at the institution; a shuttle service 
from thp collpcio to fhe in«5tittition will provide matorials requested by 
prisoners. Iwo lniiidt<'s will bt! trained to use and ipdate the card index. 
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History and development: The program was the result of a brainstorminq 
session held by representatives of the college, the institution, and the 
state legislature. The group thought that night use of the community college 
was the most practical way to offer vocational training. These were not the 
first, classes offered through a cooperative arrangement. During the fall 
semester of 1967 the junior college staff taught a psychology class for nine 
lifers. In 1968, the community services division and state director of treat- 
ment developed a training release program that was approved by both the board 
of trustee^! and thp state correction commission. The program was in operation 
for four semesters; six students attendedclasses full time. The program was 
discontinued because of a walk-away and other problems. In 1969 four junior 
college programs were taught inside the wall. During the fall semester of 
1972, 451 students were enrolled. 

The midnight program "was another experiment in using community resources, 
says Perry Johnson, director of the Michigan Department of Corrections. "We 
jrs more than pleased with the results. The quality of the courses offered, 
the cooperation and enthusiasm on the part of the college, and the attitude 
of the inmates thpmselves were all encouraging," he states. 

Additions to the program are being considered. The dean of vocational 
and technical education at the college, plans to recommend a contract between 
the prison and inmate college students guaranteeing their release upon com- 
pletion of the course and job placement. The prison and college are exploring 
the possibility of short-term housing in the Jackson area so that some men 
iAt) Mnish tht>\r vocdtinnfll training while on work release or parole. 
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Contact; William 0. Gall, associate dean of faculty, Morcer County 
Community College, Trenton, New Jersey 08690. 

Information regarding the electrowriter system can be obtained from 
Victor Comptometer Corporation, 3900 N. Rockwell Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60618. 

Summary; A. liaison between a community college and four state prisons in 
New Jersey uses specialized telephone company equipment to relay college 
classroom lectures to television screens in the prisons. Two-way communica- 
tion is achieved electronically allowing "discussion" anong students in several 
locations as well as with the lecturer. One lecture hour each week is pre- 
sented in person by the instructor at each prison. Courses are presently 
offered to 450 inmates and New Jersey expects to expand this prison education 
network to include a wider range of curriculum for more institutions. 
Teaching and learning methods : This unique system was devised by Donald 
Weinberg, director of the college media -enter, who worked in conjunction with 
New Jersey Bell Telephone engineers. It allows two-way voice communication 
between the campus and each of the institutions included in the network. The 
professor gives his lecture as he would to a normal class. At the time he 
chooses, he pushes a button marked for each of the institutions and asks for 
questions or discussion on the topic at hand. While the professor is respond- 
ing to a question from a student at one institution., students at all the other 
1«if aH««n'-. \» thp npt.wnr^ hn.ir nnH can rnnpnnd to another studfint ur the pro- 
fessor, ifii'- ttiU'lei.turf unit Inter lock with an oh'ctniwfi ter which visual- 
ly projects illustrations, problems, experiments, written questions and black- 
board notes to all of the institutions simultaneously. Whatever the professor 
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writes on his simulated blackboard is projected on an overhead screen in each 
prison classroom. Thus the student not only hears the professor, participates 
in the discussion and sees notes, but may also send written questions and 
answers back to the professor. All functions in the network are «^ecordable 
and hence retrievable. In fact, lectures on tqpe are now being stored in 
prison libraries. In this way, students can repeat or pick up a missed lec- 
ture. Another advantage is a dubbing mechanism which allows the professor to 
embellish his lecture with interesting sidelights or enrichment materials. 
This can be transmitted during non-class time allowing the motivated student 
to explore paths of special interest. 

In addition to the technological feats of this network, the more tradi- 
tional approaches have been retained as essential to the learnina process. 
Faculty rotate among the prisons to provide personal teaching for one of the 
three hours of lectures each week. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; A highly coordinated effort of col- 
lege faculty, education department of each prison, inmate coordinators, and 
the telephone company is necessary if this sort of network is to be successful. 

Key people in the network are the education directors of each institution, 
who arrange the necessary classroom space and time, with four prisons receiv- 
ing simultaneous lectures this can be a scheduling challenge for the coordina- 
tor at the community college as well. Inmate coordinators serve as essential' 
support people, handling class lists, records of attendance, and some minor 
mechanical problems. Teachers and counselors must be mobile. One prison is 

In addition to ttiH physical problems in establishing the network, there 
is the administrative task of providing a flexible educational program suited 
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to the varieties of needs in a complex prison population. Built into the 
program is the counselor who offers individual assistance to each student, 
particularly in planning his academic program. Initial costs of $250,000 
for equipment can be reduced over time, with an increase 1n the number of 
students served. 

student selection mathods ; Courses are open on a semester basis to inmates 
who have complete-i high school or its equivalency. PEN staff suggest that it 
is best for a student to begin with one or two courses before undertaking a 
full time load of five. Ideally there should be a two-week orientation period 
to assist both the student and the staff in selecting appropriate courses. 
Staff : The faculty has expanded with the growing enrollment. At present, 
eight full-time instructors are employed by the college to develop courses 
and implement the teaching program. In addition, four "adjunct" faculty 
members teach one course each. There are two part-time faculty members. A 
special effort was made to recruit staff members with a deep sense of social 
awareness and commitment to prison education. Every instructor spends a 
minimum of six hours each week in the prison. Three counselors are scheduled 
for both day and evening counseling and visit each Institution two times a 
week. 

Evaluation ; Educational Testing Service (ETS) of Princeton, New Jersey, was 
contracted to evaluate the PEN program in 1972. Specifically, the evaluation 
wa« concerned with comparing specific educational activities to those which 
are available on the coHpge campus, the apparent impact of the program on 
iniiidtei, find the (i|»|>«»irtnt iiiiptirt (»n the* prisons mi th«lf «iirtf f . Methods 
used were personal visits by ETS staff to each of the prisons Involved, in- 
terviews with PEN faculty, inmates and prison staff, a study of the educational 
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materials used, and a brief questionnaire to stciff and Inmatos. TTS admin- 
istered workshops for PEN faculty on testing design and measurement, follow- 
ing which the faculty were asked to submit their course objectives and final 
examinations to ETS for review. These exams became one of the basic criteria 
for the evaluation of student success. 
Conclusions of the study were: 

1. PEN is comparable to extension- type education and is clearly 
a legitimate college-level program. 

2. There was overwhelming enthusiasm and support for the PEN 
program among the Inmates, which indicated considerable future 
orientation or goal -directed thinking among those who partici- 
pated. 

• 3. Staff of the prisons gave the impression that they were neither 
enthusiastic nor negative about the PEN program, but tolerant. 
Analysis of those students (about one-third of those who enrolled) who 
had withdrawn during the fall and spring semesters (1971-1972) indicated that 
of this group, the majority had been released from prison. Six of these were 
already enrolled in other colleges and indicated that their experience with 
the PEN program was the reason they were continuing their education. During 
the fall semester, 31 percent were dropped to part-time status and an average 
of 20 percent were moved by the Institution to protective custody status and 
were no longer eligible for the program. 

Areas which ETS evaluators felt needed Improvement were: 

1. Working out the "bugs" in the audiovisual support system. 

2. A broader range of course offerings, with special consider- 
ation ciiven to the choice of appropriate courses. 
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3. Additional counsnling and guidance opportunities. 

4. Higher priority among other institutional activities. 

5. Opening the educational opportunity to prison staff as 
well as inmates, with appropriate recognition through 
promotion or salary increments for college credits earned. 

However advanced in its approach to education, the network system at 
this time can only reach seven percent of the educable prison population and 
is limited in the scope of its educational offerings. Remedial and rehabili- 
tative services cannot be offered without more funds. Inmates who seem to be 
college material are denied opportunities because there is no adequate program 
to carry them from illiteracy to higher education. Limited as it is in meet- 
ing the educational needs in prisons, those who conceived the network think 
of it as phase one of a much bigger program. Recent changes in New Jersey's 
correctional education picture indicate that this may become the framework for 
a much more comprehensive effort. 

rr.AlHation bv trainees'. One young prisoner wrote in July 1971 ("The College 
Behind Bars," Welfare Reporter , Vol. XXII, 3, New Jersey Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies), "There has been much said about the college program 
here, but obviously those who make it work are we prisoners who particioate 

It Is the general concensus among the men in the program that had 

they remained free they wouldn't have gone to college. Many of us feel that 
this program can be a great step forward in our lives, and that the start we 
get here will enable us to continue further upon our release and prevent us 
from returning to prison." 
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History and development: In 1968 Robert Hatrak, then the director of educa- 
tion at Trenton State Prison, approached nearby Mercer County Community Colleqe 
to see if they would offer courses within the orison for well-piotivated inmates 
who would soon be released. The college's board of trustees readily approved 
the recommendation and endorsed a suggestion that tuition costs be waivereH 
for those inmates who had no means of financing their higher education. The 
success of this initial effort was seen in June of 1971 when five inmates were 
awarded associate of arts degrees in a unique commencement ceremony at the 
prison. The question was--how could such a successful program be shared by 
other institutions? The use of closed-circuit television was ruled out as 
prohibitive in cost. It was then that the college media center/telephone 
company linkage idea emerged. In the fall of 1971 classes were transmitted to 
four prisons instead of one, and the program has been steadily expandinn ever 
since. Community college staff hope to provide additional courses in specific 
job skills, such as data processing and drafting, in the near future. 



Summary Outline 

Pro -'^am title ; Cooperative Programming at Fox Lake, Wisconsin 
Special features ; Cooperation with local vocational technical school. 
Vocational programs available ; Credit granted in auto body, machine shop, 
'electronics, marketing, welding, small engine repair, mechanical drafting, 
custodiaV services , and auto mechanics. 
Lenpth of course ; Two semesters. 

Number of trainees ; Maximum enrollment 20 per class. April 1973 enrollment 
academic and vocational, 130 full-time, 103 part-time. 
Administration ; Directly administered by department of corrections. 
Vocational technical institute responsible for course evaluation, curriculum 
development, follow-up, and for awarding approved credits, diplomas, and 
associate of arts degrees. 

Staff requirements : One vocational technical certificated instructor in 
each program area. 

. Cost and funding sumna ry ; Implementation cost estimated at $400,000. In 
other institutions would vary with facilities and equipment available. 
Descriptive and curriculum materials ; Catalog describing courses at Moraine 
Park Technical Institute available from the Institute, 235 North National 
Avenue, Fon du Lac, Wisconsin b4935. Individualized curriculum materials 
are being developed. 

Contact ; Ron Hall, director of cooperative programming. Moraine Park 
Technical Institute. Mr. Hall suggests that those interested in further 
<Hfon»w(h.n t»ilc»phohc» Mm .it (414) «)?rt-^;lU>1 or (414) 9i!2-«611. John Plank, 
principal, Wisconsin Correctional Institution, Box 147, Fox Lake, Wisconsin 
53933. 
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Supiin^ry . This institution is proposing to offer vocational technical insti- 
tute accredited courses using facilities and equipment currently available 
In its comprehensive vocational training program. The school has taken the 
first steps: a director of cooperative programming from Moraine Park Voca- 
tional Technical Institute has been appointed, and most courses have been 
accredited by the vocational technical institute. All classes will be open- 
entry and will be coordinated with classes offered on the outside at campuses 
similar to the one at the institution. Flexible scheduling of classes will 
permit the inmate the same freedom of course selection as offered to any 
student on vocational technical campuses. Follow-up studies of students will 
be conducted through the institute. 

Teaching and learning methods : Existing programs in auto body, auto mechanics, 
marketing, machine shop, welding, electronics, small engine repair, and draft- 
ing are being reorganized to make them comparable to courses offered at voca- 
tional technical institutes throughout the state. Moraine Park Vocational 
Technical Institute department chairmen and subject matter coordinators will 
help establish minimum standards for credit transfer to other institutes. 
The director of cooperative programming from the institute will aid teachers 
in developing and using individualized learning materials. All courses will 
be open-entry. Schools on the outside are also working towards the goal of 
admitting students any day of the year. Thus, parolees will be able to con- 
tinue their education immeHlately after release in a school offering an 
Identical curriculum. During the first school year scheduling will be com- 
parable to that in local vocational technical schools. Students will move 
from class to class and participate in both the academic and vocational 
school programs. Trainees will be in 45 to 90 minute classes six hours a day 
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for academic and skill training. The maximum enrollment for any c'ass will 
be 20. 

Many programs at the institution are already organized to offer approved 
vocational technical school credit. The curricula are organized into several 
separate classes. For example, in the marketing program, students are required 
to take merchandising, production typewriting, beginning marketing, fundamen- 
tals of retailing, fundamentals of salesmanship, applied business law, and 
communication improvement during the first semester. During the second 
semester, students will take business correspondence, merchandising math, ad- 
vertising and layout, merchandising display, communications improvement and 
human relations. As described in the Institute catalogue, the communications 
course features: "Fundamenlals of speech, applicable for varied speaking 
activities, formal discussions, parliamentary procedures, conferences, speeches 
of persuasion and information, presentations, welcomes, acceptances and tri- 
butes. ..listening and evaluation skills." 

Human Relations is described as: "A study of personality and human re- 
lations that will assist the student in understanding interpersonal relations 
on the job. The course is oriented toward helping the student develop proper 
attitudes and understandings aimed at making sound judgments on and off the 
job." 

The vocational and academic vocational technical program will operate 
in connection with an adult basic education class and pre-vocationai training 
using Singer/Graf lex materials - individualized skill stations featuring 
common tools and tasks for a given trade area. The basic education and pre- 
vocational programs are designed to bring students to the point where they 
can succeed In the vocational technical credit programs. 
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Implementat ion remiirem ents and, costs.; The main requirement for implementa- 
tion of a similar program would be the cooperation of a local vocational or 
technical school. Costs of Implementing a similar program in other Institu- 
tions would vary depending on the facilities and equipment In use. Fox Lake 
is a modern institution that already had much of the necessary equipment and 
a wide range of vocational courses. Estimated implementation costs are 
$400,000. 

Student selection methods ; A classification committee composed of the associate 
warden In charge of custody, the industries manager, a social worker, and the 
school guidance counselor confer with prospective students and outline individ- 
ual study programs. Admissions to classes, or changes in classes are approved 

by the school principal. 

Inmates are sent from two other institutions, Wisconsin State Reformatory 
and Wisconsin State Prison after 30 days of assessment and evaluation to deter- 
mine program eligibility and vocational interest. Interest Is the primary 
factor In selection of students for the courses, administrators say. 
Course administration '. The courses are directly administered by the depart- 
ment of corrections through the school principal. The director will be respon- 
sible for the evaluation of the courses and will supervise the development of 
curricula to make the courses equivalent to those offered outside. 
Staff ; The institution has one vocationally certificated instructor in each 
trade area. The program is supervised by the school principal. A director 
from the vocational technical Institute works full time in the institution 
to coordinate the program with the district vocational technical school. He 
is also responsible for securing consultants and curriculum experts for the 
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vocational programs. Teachers will spend approximately 25 hours in the class- 
room and have 10 hours a week for preparation periods and inservice training. 
The institution intends to hire a substitute to take over/classes when regular 
teachers ire on vacation or ill. 

Evaluation ; All follow-up of students will be done through the vocational 
technical institute using the same system as is used for graduates of outside 
programs. 

S upplementary service s; Placement services of the technical institute will be 
used to find jobs for graduates. Some students will participate in Mutual 
Agreement Programming (See page 377). As a part of MAP, job seeking skills 
are taught by a representative from the employment security division of the 
state. 

History and development : The program is the outgrowth of a 1971 evaluative 
. report and recommendations for the Wisconsin Bureau of Adult Vocational and 
Technical Education. Fox Lake already had a wide array of vocational training 
programs, but chose to alter the programs to provide coordinated educational 
programs from incarceration to community based living. The director sees a 
definite advantage to this system, since graduates will be able to transfer 
approved and recognized vocational technical credits to other vocational 
technical districts in Wisconsin. 

Fox Lake plans to implement a two year junior college program leading 
to an associate of arts degree beginning in January 1974. Participants will 
spend at least one semester at the institution and will then be eligible for 
study release or parole. The administration estimates that all 100 partici- 
pants will be paroled within two semesters. The number of participants will 
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reinain constant; once members of the group have been admitted to study release 
or parole, the same number of new students will be added to the rosters. A 
complete staff of teachers will be hired by the Moraine Park School District. 
The Higher Education Aid Board will cover the cost of training outside the 
institution. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title ; Dade County Training and Treatment Center 
Special features ; Joint venture of county agencies, 
Job skills taught : Automotive repair, welding, paint and body repair, 
radio and television repair, drafting, typewriter repair, and cooking. 
Length of course : Courses range from 450 to 900 hours. 
Number of trainees ; 12 per class. Figures for September 1971 to 
October 1972 Indicate 360 students were enrolled in. the seven courses, the 
majority choosing typewriter repair. 

Administration ; The vocational program is administered jointly by 

the Dade County Corrections and Rehabilitation Department and the 

Dade County Board of Public Instruction. 

Staff requirements : One full-time Instructor per class. 

Cost and funding summary ; The program receives $100,000 per year from 

the department of corrections. Vocational Rehabilitation provides $50,000. 

Descriptive materials available ; Short descriptions of the courses are 

available from the institution. 

Loeatlon : Dade County Training and Treatment Center, 6950 NW 41st Street, 
Miami, Florida 33166. 

Contact: Russel W. Buckhalt, rehabilitation supervisor, same address. 
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Summary : The Dade County Training and Treatment Center (formally the Dade 
County Stockade) houses inmates who have received sentences up to one year. 
In 1971 a joint venture agreement was entered into between the Dade County 
Corrections and Rehabilitation Department and the Dade County Board of Public 
Instruction to establish a vocational training school on Treatment Center 
premises. The county appropriated funds for construction of a vocational 
school and the Board of Public Instruction agreed to supply the equipment and 
learning niaterials plus recruit and pay for vocational instructors. The 
first classes began in October 1971. 

Since that time, enrollment in the courses has increased and two classes 
have been added. Instruction in air conditioning and dry cleaning was scheduled 
to begin in Summer 1973. 

Evaluative data on the program was being collected in mid- 1973, but the 
program officials considered it too early to release any findings. A case 
worker for vocational rehabilitation, assigned to help men released from the 
Training Center find employment, reports that 85 percent of her clients 
find training- related jobs. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Classes last six hours each day and meet in 
separate shop areas, one for each vocational course. Students may enter at 
any time. Instruction involves some written materials and training films, 
but consists primarily of practical application. Trainees maintain county 
equipment in some courses; the typewriter repair class, for example, repairs 
all county manual typewriters. In the cooking class, only the trainees 
and their Instructor consume what they prepare. 
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Approximately 100 men are participating in work release, using skills 
learned in the vocational classes. Men may work up to 12 hours per day, They 
receive regular wages which are put into a holding account at the Center. 
The Center subtracts $3.50 per day for room and board and allots each releasee 
$15.00 per week for personal expenses. The remainder ,1s paid to the Inmate 
Uijon release. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; Support from the local school board is 
essential since It supplies equipment and materials, and pays instructors. 

Dade County Corrections and Rehabilitation Department appropriates 
approximately $100,000 for equipment replacement antl maintenance, supplies, 
and salaries. Vocational Rehabilitation spends $50,000 per year on clothing, 
tools, and job placement services for Center releasees. 
Student selection methods ; The only requirement for entry to courses is that 
the student be sentenced for at least 90 days. Persons who meet this require- 
ment and who express an Interest In vocational training are referred by , prison 
officials to appropriate Instructors. Instructors have final say, and may 
administer training-related tests to determine student suitability. 
Course administration ; The program Is jointly administered by the schooi board 
and department of corrections. The Dade County Board of Public Instruction 
provides equipment, ed'.cational materials, and recruits and pays course instructors. 
The County Corrections a^d Rehabilitation Department Is responsible for replacing 
and maintaining the equipment. The corrections department also pays the 
salaries of security guards and tu* job placement staff. 
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Florida State Vocational Rehabilitation provides released trainees with 
tools and clothing appropriate for their trade » and works with the Florida 
State Department of Employment to place the trainees in jobs upon release. 
Staff ; Instructors are certificated adult school vocational education teachers. 
A cooperative interview Is held with the prospective teacher and representatives 
from both the school board and from the Training and Treatment Center. Contracts are 
renewed yearly for the first three years and are then subject *j tenure. 
Evaluation ; A formal evaluation of the program has not been prepared. A case 
worker for vocational rehabilitation assists men released from the Training 
Center In obtaining employment. She reports that 85 percent of |he trainees 
find training- related jobs. Her data does not Indicate how long the men keep 
the jobs. She conducts a follow-up report on each man one month after he has 
found employment. If he and his employer are satisfied with the working 
arrangement, her job is finished and no further records are kept. If either 
the client or the employer Is unhappy, she will assist the man In finding 
another job. 

Supplementary services ; The Training and Treatment Center staff coordinate 
job placement efforts with vocational rehabilitation and the state department 
of education. A case worker at vocational rehabilitation Is assigned the task 
of assisting men released from the Center in obtaining employment. Her serv<ces 
are available to any Inmate enrolled In the courses. Persons released before 
graduation are eligible If their training Is sufficient. Working with the 
vocational Instructors at the Center and with personnel from the Florida 
Department of Employment, she traces leads of possible employers and arranges 
fof !nio»'vl<«wH. ro»- Uiom* m^n who oht.iin employment she provides an average 
of $iyu tor tools (1 11(1 clothing. 
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The Center also offers inmates "school release" where they may attend 
college courses In sociology, psychology, and human relations at Miami Dade 
Junior College. The junior college has waived all tuition fees for Center 
residents, 



SUMMARY OUTLINE 



Program title ; Federal Prison Camp/Conmunity College Vocational Training 
Special features ; Cooperation with junior college; inmates attend classes 
with civilians outside prison; apprenticeship program. 
Job skills taught ; Entry level skills for auto mechanics, brick and block 
masonry, welding, auto body, electronics, air conditioning and refrigeration, 
drafting and design, and computer science. 

Length .of course ; Courses range from two and three semesters each to 

one year. Students attend classes six hours a day. 

Number of trainees ; 200 inmates are enrolled in college courses. 

Administration ; Bureau of Prisons and Okaloosa-Walton Junior College. 

Staff requirements ; One Instructor per class. 

Cost and funding summary ; $57 per enrolled student per semester for 

books, tuition and tools. 

Descriptive materials ; General information on the vocational programs 
is available from the prison camp. 

Location; Federal Prison Camp, Eglin Air Force Base, Florida 32542. 
Contact ; James E. Rusmisell, supervisor of education, same address. 
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Summary ! The Federal Prison Camp at Eglin, A.ir Force Base contracts on 
a yearly basis with the Okaloosa-Walton Junior College to provide camp 
residents with academic and vocational training. Inmates are transported 
by bus to the nearby college and attend classes with civilians. For those 
Inmates considered poor security risks, teachers come from the college to 
the camp and conduct similar courses. Accredited apprenticeship programs 
are offered. 

Teaching and learning methods ; The educational program at the camp is 
divided into three areas: (a) college credit courses where Inmates work 
toward A. A., B.A. , and M. A.. degrees; (b) adult studies in which Inmates 
complete their high school education or take adult basic education classes, 
or other non-credit courses; and (c) vocational training In auto mechanics, 
*br1ck and block masonry, welding, auto body, electronics, air conditioning 
and refrigeration, drafting and design, and computer science. 

Vocational classes combine theory and practice, emphasizing practical . 
' -application. Equipment repaired and serviced by trainees is often provided 
by county school district employees and regular junior college students. 
Vocational students repair air conditioners, cars i, etc. just as a work order 
would be handled In an outside shop.. 

At any time during their sentence at the camp, residents may apply for 
entrance into the state apprenticeship program. Selection Is made on the 
basis of need. Interest, and past experience. Once admitted to the program, 
the inmate generally starts (or continues if he is already enrolled) taking 
vocational classes at the college. When he finishes the courses of his choice, 
he may take a work-release job. or continue tra{»iing at the college or camp shop 
Apprenticeship trainees are eligible for veteran benefits. 
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Fifty trades are covered in the apprenticeship program, including 
the six offered at the college. Approximately 80 men are in the program. 

Full-time vocational students and apprenticeship participants are 
required to take basic education or trade-related courses (blueprint 
reading, etc.) in addition to vocational training. 
Implementation costs ; The prison camp appropriates $57 per enrollment 
per semester for tuition, books and tools for the 200 inmate students. 
Funds come from Federal Prison Industries and Bureau of Prisons education 
allotments. Instructors are paid by the Florida Department of Education 
and the junior college. 

Student selection ; Prisoners considered assertive, poor risks, or those 
convictied of drug charges are not eligible for classes on campus. A 
prison classification team makes the final selection. 

A camp joint apprenticeship committee, operating under state apprentice 
ship council guidelines, selects inmates for the apprenticeship program. 
Selection is made on the basis of need, interest, and past experience. 
Course administration ; The program is administered by the camp's education 
division. Inmate-students are considered regular junior college enroUees. 
Staff ; Approximately 50 instructors are involved in teaching the inmates. 
Certification by the state of Florida is required. , Six inmate bus drivers 
provide transportation. 

F.valuatipn; The most recent evaluation was conducted in 1969, according 
(t> 1 .11111 » iifriilrtls. htllow"U|) stu<Ho»j of 100 inniatos showed that one year 
after release 39 percent held their initial training-related job. 
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Supplementa ry ser vices ; Inmates not involved with the apprenticeship 
program receive job assistance from community treatment centers and from 
probation offlc'ials. In some cases camp personnel will recommend inmates, 
for apprenticeship programs outside the prison. For apprenticeship releasees, 
prison staff will contact the apprenticeship council in their home towns and 
arrange interviews with businesses and other training program::. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title ; I-ntensive Training in Welding, Related Mathematics, and 
Blueprint Reading 

Special features ; Local junior college cooperation. 

Job skills taught ; Oxygen-acetylene welding, electric arc welding, and 

gas arc process skills. 

Length of course ; Eight and one half hours per day for 10 weeks. 
Number of trainees ; 12 per class: 108 have completed the course. 
Administration : The course is jointly administered by Lakeland College, 
Mattoon, Illinois, and the Illinois Board of Vocational and Technical 
Training. . ' * 

Staff ; One full-time instructor per day class and one part-time 
instructor per night class. 

Cost and funding summary ; Implementation costs were estimated at $51,591; 
yearly costs now are running around $16,000. Funding comes from three 
sources: Lakeland College, State Board of Vocational and Technical 
Education Training, and the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Descriptive materials available ; The staff of the Illinois State Farm 
Vocational Department was preparing materials in mid-1973. 
Location ! Illinois State Farm, P.O. Box 500, Vandalia, Illinois 62471. 
Contact ; Ivan L. Witbracht, education administrator, or Carl Ehlert, 
vocational education supervisor, same address. 
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Syjmiary; This open-entry, 10-week course offers Instruction in weldinq plus 
related technical niathema tics and blueprint reading. The welding course is 
offered in three phases enabling the inmates to enter at various times and 
to exit when entry level sktlV- are mastered. The program is offered through 
a contract agreement with a nearby college which provided the initial equip- 
ment and selects the course Instructors. Descriptive materials are currently 
being prepared. 

Teaching and learning methods : The welding class is divided into three 
sequential phases. Phase I of the program teaches oxygen-acetylene welding 
which includes cutting, brazing, and welding in various positions. Phase I! 
covers electric arc welding, emphasizing the various positions and adjustment 
skills for welding rods and steel. Phase HI emphasizes a oas arc process. 
Students work on ferrous metals with the COg welder and on non-ferrous metals 
with the tunnsten-inert gas welder. 

After six and a half hours of welding Instruction, students attend two- 
hour evening sessions twice a week In technical math and blueprint reading. 
All instruction takes place in the prison. 

When students complete the welding, math, and blueprint courses they 
receive certificates of completion plus twenty quarter hours of credit toward 
an A. A. Technical Education degree. 

Implementation requirements and costs; After the initial cost of equipment, 
the course instructor estimates the yearly cost of the program at $1,132 for 
commodities such as books and stationery Items; $600 for projectors, black- 
boards, chairs, etc., and $14,320 for the instructor's and supervisor's 
salaries. 
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The fol lowing pieces of equipment were purchased for the program: 
Smith flame cutter MTC-12 at $440; Smith 98 welder and cutter, six at $175 
each; Lincoln 250 AMP-AC-DC Model 250-150, six at $302 each; TIG-M1ller 
tungsten inert gas #330 8 BP at $1,375; and MIG-Hobart Metallic alert gas 
#RCC610 at $1,975. The following texts are used: Technical Mathematics, 
Thompson, Ewen, Nelson & Pickard, 1969; Basi c Blueprint Reading and Sketching , 
Delmar Publishing, Inc., 1952v and Welding Skills and Practices . Glachino, 
Weeks & Brune, 1972. . 

Student selection methods ; Students are selected through an interview process 
during which the instructor and supervisor try to determine the interest and 
sincerity of the student. On occasion a mechanical aptitude test is administered' 
Course administration : Lakeland College, Mattoon, Illinois provides instructors* 
materials, and equipment with funds obtained from the Lakeland College Board 
and the Illinois Board of Vocational'and Technical Education Training. The 
Illinois State Farm provides supervision, space, utilities, and trainees. DVR 
provides counseling and placement services. 

Staff: One full-time day Instructor and one part-time Instructor for the 
evening classes are required. The vocational education supervisor at the in- 
stitution spends approximately 20 percent of his time with the welding program. 
Instructors are selected on the basis of criteria established by Lakeland 
College. 

Evaluation; Lakeland College has conducted a brief evaluation of the program, 
the iltfrtu itf voirttliMi.il oilihrtMiin I'rtportn thrtt ifirthy trMliitUJi hnvo st'rufp<i 
training-related jobs, indicating some level of success. Specific data Is 
not available. 
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Su pp 1 eme n t a ry services : A representative from PVR meets with students once 
a week for counseling and interviews. On the basts of this representative's 
personal judgment, selected students are given DVR assistance in job place-- 
ment. Usually this amounts only to a referral from DVR to a potential em- 
ployer in the student's home town. 

History and development ; The Illinois State Farm contacted the Lakeland 
College Vocational Training Department and. inquired about possible course 
offerings at the institution. Funding arrangements were made, and the pro- 
gram began on January 11, 1971. Since that time 108 students have completed 
the course. The dropout rate has averaged eight percent. 
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Proflram title : Paraprofessional Training in Media Technolociy 

Special features ; Educational release, individualized learning, cotmiunity 

integrated. 

Job skills taught ; Photography, graphics, audio-visual technolony, library 
technical services, repair of media center equipment. 
Length of course; Two years. 

Num ber of trainees ; Ten men from two correctional facilities were enrolled 

in the fal; of 1972 with four additional students representing veterans and 

minority groups from outside the institution. Enrollment has fluctuated 

during the 1972-1973 year. 

Administration ; Burlington County College. 

Staff ; One teacher-coordinator and a laboratory assistant. 

Cost and funding ; $72,000 implementation grant from U.S. Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Library Bureau. Annual onerating costs are 

estimated at $100,000. 

Descriptive material s"^are available from the program coordinator, 
Location; The program Is offered at Burlington County College. Students 
are from the Youth Reception and Correction Center at Yardville and the Youth 
Correctional Institution at Bordentown, New Jersey, particularly the satellite 
unit at New Lisbon. 

Contact ; Fleming Thomas, director or Lorenz J. Gude, educational programs 
coordinator, Division of Learning Resources, Burlington County College, 
Pemberton-Browns Mills Road, Pemberton, New Jersey 0806b. 
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Summary; Inmates from correctional institutions in New Jersey are inte- 
grated with a community college student body in a two year program which 
may lead to employment in educational media technology. To be eligible 
under the New Jersey work release law inmates must be within six months of 
parole. Paroled students may continue with the program since funding allows 
a $200 per month stipend. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Burlington County College has one of the 
best equipped audio-visual production centers, in the country, according to 
Lorenz 6ude, coordinator of educational programs in the learning resource 
center. With this as a base the program emphasizes the individual learning 
experience. Study carrels provide privacy for students to work with learninq 
packets and a variety of audio-visual aids at their own pace. An internshio 
required in the program is offered through on-campus part-time employment. 

Curriculum for the Media Technology course offers a wide range of choices. 
In addition to electric circuits, introduction to instructional media and 
library services, typewriting, and photography which is required during the 
first year, the student has to earn 21 credits in general education. In the 
second year he can choose one elective in addition to the required courses in 
audio and video techniques, media center technical processes, problems of 
media center organization, and an internship as a media technician or library 
aide. In all of these courses offenders and parolees are integrated with 
other day students. Students can enter the program four times a year on a 

Ifnpl ementa ti on regui re ments ; Logistical problems occur in this pronram be- 
cause students are located off camous. Those who come from the satellite 
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center are driven by an inmate in a state vehicle. Custody has been mini- 
mized because the students have been screened for trustworthiness before they 
are admitted to the program, According to Gude, the attendance and motiva- 
tion of these men is good until they are paroled. Once the men are on their 
own, which can happen within a few months after they enter the program, they 
frequently have difficulty finding housing and transportation within range of 
the college. Since there are no dormitories at the college, Gude is recom- 
mending in the 1973-1974 funding plan that a half-way house be located near 
the college for the students on parole. In addition, he is requesting a coun- 
selor to be assigned to cover personal and attendance problems and the follow- 
up necessary in coordination of the program, particularly in placement of 
graduates. 

Recruitment for the program is more difficult because of the low salary 
levels in the media technology field. Average annual income for paraprofes- 
sionals is $6,000-7,000. Funding from the Library Bureau for this program 
means that students receiving the $200 per month stipend are not eligible for 
the range of vocational choices open to other students. Gude feels that a 
broad choice of vocational programs combined with a half-way house would allow 
a college release program to achieve its maximum potential. 
Student s election methods ; Potential students are screened by the classifi- 
cation committees of the two institutions and are referred to the teacher- 
coordinator for an interview. Most of the students come from the satellite 
center, a minimum security facility that houses 65 men and provides food 
services to a state school for the retarded. The project director of this 
center works with the teacher-coordinator In the recruitment process, Students 
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roust have completed high school, or its equivalency, and must demonstratei 
personal characteristics indicating ability and motivation to undertake 
college work. 

Administration ; The cour?*^ is administered by the college with the coop- 
eration of the education directors of the two institutions at Borden town and 
Yardville. The director of the college's division of learning resources has 
responsibility for the program. 

Staff: One teacher-coordinator, who also serves the division as coordinator 
of education programs, has been supported by variou*; faculty members, many of 
whom also teach at Bordentown Correctional Institution. A laboratory assistant 
keeps the photography and graphic arts laboratories open eight hours a day. 
E valuation ; As a transitional experience from incarceration to parole, the 
program has shared in some of the. accompanying trauma with its students. The 
original intention was to have parole jurisdiction transferred to Burlington 
County, but several participants have been unable to obtain satisfactory housing 
in the county. Whether these problems can be alleviated with a half-way house 
is still to be determined. An evaluation of the first year of operation was 
to be completed In mid-1973. 

History and development ; Initiated In the fall of 197?, the program was 
designed to prepare Its graduates for employment as paraprofessionals in school 
media centers and libraries. A thorough study, based on the opinions of the 
county's school superintendents, showed that there should be 80 openings in the 
Burlington County ar<i'a by 1974. 

In addition to veterans and minority group members, who were Included in 
the original grant, program planners are now seeking a more diverse mix and 
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are hoping to add mothHrs on welfare to next year's cLis^es. Primary emnhasis 
will i^emain on inmates who are. eligible for educational release. 

Future plans also include involving students in actual television produc- 
tion to 'enable graduates to niove into the growing field of cable television. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title; Project New View (Landscape Design and Ornamental Nursery 
Skills) 

Special features; College cooperation, organizational model. 

Job skills taught; Range is from entry level skills in landscaping and 

nursery operation to para-professional and professional level landscape 

design. 

Length of course; A typical college schedule is followed. 
Number of trainees; An average of 10. 

Administration; The state bureau of corrections sets policy. Course 

content is determined by Pennsylvania State University. 

Staff; A director, counselor, and supervisor of institution's nursery. , 

Courses are taught by faculty members from Penn State. 

Cost and funding summary; Yearly operations cost estimated at $64,000. 

Funding from LEAA, OEO, state budget. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available; A mongraph describing the 
program is available for limited distribution from the institution, 
Location; State Correctional Institution at Rockview, Bellefonte, 
and at the campus of Penn State in State Collegej Pennsylvania. 
Contact; Joseph F. Mazurklewicz, superintendent and project director, 
Project New View, State Correctional Institution at Rockview, R.D. 3, 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 16833. 
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Sunwiarv } Project New View Is a large-scale experiment desiuned to proylde 
college and other post-secondary school training for inindtes. Pennsylvania 
State University offers extension courses at the prison, then accepts parolees 
as regular students In an after-care program run by the bureau of corrections. 
Students can earn an associate of arts degree while still under the super- 
vision of the bureau. They will then be eligible to earn a bachelor's degree 
in a post release program. This report focuses on the landscape design 
segment of New View. 

Teaching-learning methods ; Trainees enroll in a course sequence determined 
by the project staff. Initial course offerings are in general subject areas 
such as biological science, economics, statistics, Spanish, speech, sociology, 
history, and English. The courses specifically related to the landscape 
training are offered in the following sequence: 

Sprinct, Term; Landscape iraiphics I, Drawing and Lettering, 

Principles of HsiBe Gtpound Design, Nursery Practicum. 

SuMfeiT Teri ! Biology, Art History, Home Ground DesigPt 

Plant Materials, Land ©raphlcs II. 
4|ll1t40tal courses from PeP State's nationally recognized landscaping program 
are offered to advanced students. 

Each student spends half of the training time on the job at the nursery 
plafitation operated by thend^rtment or corrections. Here students study all 
phases of nursery operation including planting, cultivation, identification, 
shipping, and selection. The nursery provides plants and shrubs for schools, 
hospitals and other state institutions. 
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Implementation requirements and costs ; Almost every correctiGnal institution 
has some sort of landscaping or gardening program. Usually the major objective 
of the program is to economically maintain attractive grounds around the in- 
stitution, Project New View offers an example of a method for converting a 
landscaping program from a. prison maintenance shop of little use to inmates 
to a potentially useful program that will give mobility to trainees. A 
cooperative college would, of course, be essential in initiatinq such a program. 

The department of labor reports that professionals in landscape design 
can expiect good job opportunities. The demand for such skills will increase 
with the growth of metropolitan areas, with the Increasing demand for outdoor 
recreation and park facilities, and with the rise in home ownership. A sig- 
nWcant number of jobs in landscape design are with government and public 
agencies, which are prohibited by law from discriminating against ex-convicts 
tn hiring. Reports on job opportunities for those with lower skill levels in 
Taifidscaipe maintenance and nursery operation are not extensive, but the project 
sj^aff^f reports tta-t prospects for graduates of- the program with those skills 
laae good, especial ly with government agencies and institutions. 

Total cosi f^r irmplrememtjlng 1?he program was close to the half-million 
dolTa.r ma'rk. This cofiit i#eluded academic training for students not Involved 
in the landscape propam, m*s pHmarily eaten by the cost of establishing 
jLhiK-Way house* a cmmmH^ residetiiiGe centei^-Andju counseling center, 
Operations cost for one year is estimated at $64,000. Implementation money 
camp from LFAA, the «?t«vtp, aind fefee 'Offico of Economic Opportunity, 
HuiiuM t >M J I on' lilt; tlu)(t;i : Prospective stuoimts are given a serins of place" 
ment tests, The results provide the SiWf with measureifients of current ability 
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and knowledge in specific subject areas. The information is used as the 
basis for extensive counseling and remedial work durlna the first term. The 
staff attempts to select students from the rural area in which the institu- 
tion is located, feeling that landscaping training is especially apropos to 
the backgrounds and expectations of such p'^rsons. 

Course administration ! Project New View Is administered by employees of the 
bureau of corrections. Faculty members from Penn State determine the content 
of the academic programs, and a Penn State graduate in landscaping administers 
the hands-on experience part of the program,. 

Evaluation ! Project New View has been Involved with landscape training since 
April 1972. Detailed evaluation with supportive statistics is not yet avail- 
able. Grade Wer^ps for tralh^^^^ have been high. 
During one term, it was collectively 3.3 on a 4.0 scale. Those in the after- 
care program have lower averages, around 2.5 during a recent quarter. Students • 
have been well accepted at the university, and one aftercare trainee was 
elected president of the Penn State student body. 

Proj-ect administrators reported that all students in the first landscape 
design class had job offers before graduation from the associate degree pro- 
gram. The placement division at Penn Snate assists in finding jobs for trainees. 
Supplementary services ! An evening program during which students may study 
and receive tutoring operates two nights each week. Visits to the campus of 
Penn State are arranged for trainees who are not otherwise allowed to leave 
the institution. 

The aftercare program Includes a counseling o^fflce on the university 
»niH|»ir. whfi»'r« Nirtff imMiilMM«i mi <in rrfi'rrrti rtu«»nl'i to Prnri Strtto roiiMscI inq 
services and assist trainees In obtaining scholarships. 
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In the academic term prior to the parole date, trainees are transferred 
to a halfway house located on institution grounds outside the main compound. 
At this point, trainees are enrolled as students at Penn State, and daily 
transportation Is provided to the campus for regularly scheduled classes. A 
stipend Is provided for books, clothing, and academic supplies. When the 
trainee qualifies for parole, another transfer is made to the community 
residence, a 12-bed facility In nearby State College where Penn State is 
located. Trainees then become degree candidates at the university. Money 
is provided to meet academic and personaV expenses. 




SUMMARY OUTLINE 



Prograiii title ; Purely Work -Training Release Progrfiin 



Special features ; Training release, conrnunitycooperation, supportive services. 

Job skills taught ; First year participants received training in secretarial 

skills, cosmetology, data processing, nursing, commercial art, teaching, 

barbering, electronics, grocery checking, and child care. 

Length of course; No set minimum or maximum participation period. 

Number of trainees : 108 participated during first 18 months, 23 were enrolled 

from July 1 to August 30, 1972. 

Administration ; Directly administered by work- training release staff hired by 
the institution. 
Staff ; 15 positions- 

Cost and funding summary ; First year budget $214,089. Funded through LEAA 
and state appropriations. Program participants repaid $8,061.23 to institution 
during first 18 months. 

Descriptive materials available ; A limited number of copies of progress r^iports 
have been prepared. Special arrangements must be made with the institution % 
obtain copies. 

Report on "Adult Correctional Institutions Educational Programs Study" 
by the State Board for Community College Education, June 30, 1972, available 
no charge from State Board for Community College Education, Special Projects, 
Box 1666, Olympia, Washing- ""^ 98504. 
Location; Purdy Treatment Center for Women. 

iom.irt .' Hr'i . r(|rin (it^ivt.-ich, supprintendt^nt. or Mrs. Fssoy Wolfram, project 
director, Work- frainiiig Release Program, Purdy Treatment Center for Women, 
p. Q. pp;^ 17, Gig Harbor, Washington 98335. Project staff available for 
consultation. 
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Suinma ry ; This work-train. ng release program enables mini mum security residents 
to select from a wide variety of community training programs. Nearly 100 
schools and colleges, businesses., and public agencies have provided support. 

During its first 18 months of operation none of the 74 women -paroled from the 

project returned to the institution. 

Teaching' and learning methods ; The average stay on campus--the locked portion 
of the institution--bef ore being accepted into the Work-Training Release 
Program is six to eight months. During the period before acceptance, women 
may participate in a variety of academic and vocational classes, or work inside 
the institution itself, The school program accepts students during the entire 
year, and residents can complete courses at any time. The school vocational 
training program offers individualized training in business and office education 
and keypunching. This school is a part of the local school district, and staff 
for the school is employed by the district rather than the institution. 

Applicants to the Vbrk-Training Release program are considered for accep- 
tance during unit planning committee meetings. The resident's total program, 
#rogr«^S', and setbacks are i^eviewed at these meetings every six weeks. 
'B'a^t4citaln>i^s in the mejet^its i^mclude tN re^si^ent, counselor, a representcitive 
'fiMtn tfeis #H« s#o0^1 , a wK-trai'^lsftg repres^entative, and other staff members 
who a'»se aiv/ailable a* the ttme. Aff'tjer approval by the unit team, the resident 
£}ff!t| work and train|ng release, sjtaff participate in planning meetings every six 
wee|<s. f1||a] approval fop any plan comes froin Jthe sijperlntendept. 

When a woman is accepted into the Work-Training Release l^rogram* ah 
employment counselor work.s with her to implement the individualized program 
developed in p)anning meetings. Optimally, the same employment counse|pr works 
with the woman from the time she begins making employment and training plans 
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while still in the campus units until the time she is paroled. In addition, 
meetings with a classification counselor occur at least once a week. 

If the resident has chosen to go into a training rather than a work 
release program, the counselors find a funding sodrce. Generally, training 
money is granted through the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. Funding 
from ,the National Alliance of Businessmen and Manpower Development Trailing 
Act have also been used by the project. Participants use vocational schools, 
colleges, and other facilities in the community. The course content and methods 
of Instruction depend entirely on the community training facility. 

While on work-training release the residents live in an apartment complex 
located a few yards from the locked area of the institution. There are ten 
separate two-bedroom apartments, providing accommodations for 20 women. When 
the apartments are f 11, participants in the program may also be housed in one 
of the units inside the institution. 

When a woman enters the Work-Training Release Program, emphasis is placed 
upon learning to become self-sufficient, so that she may learn to function 
adequately in the community. Besides being responsible for her day-to-day 
food and clothing requirements, a work release resident is required to pay the 
Institution up to $45 rental per month and a transportation fee of 50i a day. 
When her earnings are sufficient, she is also responsible for medical and dental 
expenses. Women on training release do not pay rent or provide for their own 
food or clothing, and receive $4.50 a day to cover personal expenses. 

Residents are driven directly to their place of employment or training and 
may not Ipave for any reason without prior approval. A driver nicks them up 
at the end of the day. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; The program seems suitable for minimum 
security women and men of all age levels in institutions where state law permits 
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work or training release. Housing separate from the regular prison population 
for work-training program participants is an important part of the program. 
At the Purdy Treatment Center, work-training release residents live in an 
apartment complex located outside of the locked area of the institution; when 
the~apartments- are ful It participants are housed -in -a^ u^ - 
institutions may choose to set aside, a wing inside the institution itself, or 
to provide housing in the community/ 

The campus-like atmosphere of the institution seems onducive to this 
type of program. One unit of the institution has tight security; the rest of 
the living units and the institution itself offer a considerable degree of 
freedom and responsibility to residents. The superintendent contends, however, 
that the same programs could be implemented in any institution. 

To effectively implement the program, any living accommodations must be 
within driving distance of community training facilities. The optimal location 
therefore, is in or near a metropolitan center. 

Effective program operation requires that vocational and basic training 
offered inside the institution be coordinated with work-training release 
opportunities. Employment counselors from the project consult with women 
whenever decisions about future career goals are being made. Demands on the 
time of the staff members are great since they are required to consult with 
residents who are not yet in the project in addition to those who have been 
accepted for Work-Training Release. Employment counselors must be well versed 
in employment and training evaluation and opportunities. 

Classification counselors serve as custody personnel at Purdy. They wear 
street clothing, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the guards from 
the residents. The counseling load must be kept to a minimum 1n order to 
insure the success of the program. At Purdy there is a ratio of one counselor 
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to four residents. 

Another cr^iterion for success is community support. The staff at Purdy 
has successfully nurtured community cooperation. This is not to say that every- 
one in the community accepts what staff and residents do at the institution. 
Almost any prison program, and especially an innovative one, will have critics. 
The administration at Purdy is willing to try new programs; they welcome 
visitors and attempt to keep the community informed about the Center and its 
activities. Residents themselves are hostesses for many of the visitors to 
the institution. Residents are allowed to participate in community action 
programs and to be a part of the community even before they are accepted into 
Work-Training Release. Black trainees organized a Sickle Cell Anemia Drive; 
and an-I ndi an xeremony^was presented recently . Work-Trai ning Rel ease 
participants are required to attend a pre-release program once a week for three 
months. Using local resource people, the program further improves Purdy's 
relationship with the community. 

The Center actively recruits community volunteers for an Eaoort program 
that allows Work-Training Release participants to go into the community to 
attend a concert, a picnic, a movie, o>' other activity under supervision. In 
addition to benefiting Purdy residents, the program serves to keep the community 
informed about what is happening at the institution. 

Once a trainee is accepted into a training or work-release position, only 
the faculty or employer knows tHH she is from Purdy unless the woman herself, 
as is often thi ^M* tells her associates. The women thus help build community 
<:0«f1denco In the project and acceptance of the Center as a part of the 
community. The reliability of institution-provided transportation so that the 
women arrive at their training or work position on time is an important factor 
1n the eyes of many teachers and employers. 
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In implementing a similar program it is important that at least one 

staff member have extensive contacts with the business community to facilitate 

cooperation in placement and training of project participants. A partial list 

of facilities that have cooperated with Purdy follows: 

Schools and Colleges Public Agencies 

Bates Vocational -Technical Institute American Indian Community Center 

Careers, Inc. Cons Unlimited 

Pacific Lutheran University National Alliance of Businessmen 

University of Puget Sound Pierce County Legal Assistance 

Mr. Lee's Beauty school Foundation 

Tacoma Urban League 
Private Business Washington State Secretary of 

State's Qff ice, Division of 
Anton's Tailors Elections 
Cottesmore Nursing Home 
Kiddle Kottage 
Lennon's Flower Shop . 
The Top of the Ocean Restaurant 
Weyerhaeuser Company . 

From July to December 1972 private funding sources for training amouirrted 
to the equivalent of slightly over 55 percent of the program budget. This was 
a 12 percent increase over the previous year when state and federal sources 
cotitrlbuted 56 percent. 

The project is funded through state-appropriated money, and a Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration grant. During the f'vm4 year the total 
budget was $214,089. LEAA provided $112,629 of this amount. 175,022 was spent 
for personnel compensation, $16,140 for consultants, $2,000 fcJr travel, $6,917 
for equipment, and $114,010 for supplies and operating expenditures. Since 
work trainees are responsible for their own rent and transportation costs, 
during the first 18 months of the project $6,825.98 was repaid to the instltuifete 
for apartment rental, and $1,235.25 for transportation. 
Length of course and student selection ! The time that a resident spends in 
the program is decided on an Individual basis. A participant may enter the 
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program at any time during her sentence; there are no set minimum or 
maximum participation periods. Applicants to the program are screened at 
unit planning committee meetings attended by the resident, counselors, a ^ 
representative from the prison school, a work-training representative, and 
other staff members who are available at the time. If the unit team grants 
approyil, the resident and work and training release staff participate in a 
planning meeting. Final approval comes from the superintendent. 

the project staff is not highly selective in the admission of residents to 
'6he program. Since the majority of residents were not sentenced for violent 
or repetitive offenses, many are considered for the program. Approximately 
4'0 percent of the total population had participated in the program as of July . 
1, 1972. However, 21 women were removed from work-training release. Of those 
21, five escaped from their placements, and the remaitider were withdrawn for 
"demonstrated inability to accept the responsibility for this type of a program," 
Cours^e administration : The Work-Training Release Program is administered by 
a staff of 15 hired through the LEAA grant. The main responsibility for the 
program rests with the project director, who is responsible to the assistant 
superintendent of the institution. 

Fifteen separate community educational facilities have participated in 
the training of participants during the first year of operation. In addition, 
31 private concerns, mostly small businesses, have aided in training or place- ^ 
ment. More than 50 public agencies have also provided support for the program. 

Once a resident has decided on a particular occupational goal, she has 
sovtM'rtl options, twtMi within ono prtrtlcular field, as to where she will go to 
receive training. One cooperating school alone, the Bates Vocational Technical 
Institute of Tacoma, offers 37 separate daytime vocational courses in addition 
to trade extension and management classes. One example of a private organization 
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which offers training H the Cottesmore Ni^slng Home. Graduates of their 
program receive Licensed Practical Nursing certificates. The Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has provided funding for training and arranged for 
placement Of those residents ready to go to work release. The Washington 
State Employment Security Department has placed many of the residents. 
Staff ; The project director is responsible for staff selection, contract 
issuance, supervision, community relations, and coordination of the program 
with other parts of the institution. The current director Is a social worker 
with experience in social services and teaching. 

The resident 1 ife supervisor has major responsibility for staff supervision 
in the apartment complex. He is the head couhselor for the residents, 
coordinates the. pre-release program, and handles all reports necessary for 
institution and state requirements. The present supervisor is finishing an 
M.A. in psychology, has been a counselor and a teacher, and has worked for the 
Staite Law and Justice Office in the development of corrections and delinquency 
projects. 

The resjyarch analyst is responsible for organizing research procedures 
using data produced by the management consultant firm hired by the project. 
He also does much of the psychological testing, counseling, and evaluation of 
women at the Center. The current research analyst has a master's degree in 
clinical psychology and has taught classes at McNeil Island Federal Penitentiary 

The social w jrker II has experience in public family and children's 
services, Tacoma public schools, and mental hospitals. Her responsibilities 
Include h'lth group and individual counseling, in addition to the coordination 
of leisure time and volunteer activities. 

The three employment counselors assess the vocational skills and Interests 
of assigned residents; develop and maintain employment and training resources, 
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help. residents develop work/training plans, suggest ways of behaving during 
interviews and of dealing with employers, assess progress, and counsel. In 
.addition, they work with women who have not participated in the work-training 
release program but are near parole. All three counselors have had experience 
in job development and placement. 

"^^^ classification counselors (three positions) are responsible for 
individual counseling of women in the project around the clock. In addition, 
they supervise residents in community activities, and help manage the apartments. 
The backgrounds of the counselors vary, but generally include college degrees 
and some previous counseling experience. 

The auto drivers, (two positions) are responsible for getting women to and 
from their work or training positions at regular hours. They also provide • 
trtansportai'^on for shopping trips and approved outings. 

\ In addition, the project has one clerk typist, one secretary , and an 
accounting assistant . ■ 

E valuation and placement ; Consultation services are provided as part of the 
LEAA grant by UNCO, Inc., a Washington, D.C., based firm. Their Tacoma office 
has developed evaluation data for the project through the use of a model 
developed for the Job Corps. Bill Darnell, president of the firm, sees the 
entire Purdy program as a "beautiful resocialization" process. He views the 
Work-Training Release Program as a way to soften the transition period from 
institution to conmunity living. "Basically, the apartments become a halfway 
house inside the institution'. This beginning introduction to the outside world 
is as important a«i the training itself. To me Purdy is one big continuum," 
h»« 'wivs. Oiu! prohlviii Ik.' «i(?(?s in ne process is that the Parole Board is not 
built into the prociram, it is difficult to make plans with a trainee who may 
be released much earlier or later than anticipated. 
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UNCO figures indicate that 31 of the 48 women who were paroled from 
the project during its first year held the same position as they had at the 
time of their release. As of June 30, 1972, 82 women had been admitted to 
the Work-Training Release Program. Of the 82, 22 participated in work release, 
26 in training release, 22 were placed on jobs as trainees, and 12 participated 
In both work and training release. Of the 74 women who were in the project 
and paroled out during the first 18 months, none had returned as of December 
1972, The 74 represent 70.5 percent of the women who were paroled from the 
Center. Of the other 31 women who paroled but were not in the project, three 
or nearly 10 percent had returned to the Center during the same period. . 

Ttie following charts indicate the number and types of training and on- 
the-job placements during the first 18 months of the program. The number 6f 
placements, exceeds the number of women participating since some women changed 
from one training program to another during the year, some participated in 
more than one program, and some were involved in both work and training. 
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Types and 'Numbers of Placements 
7-1-71 through 12-31-73 



Employment Position 


Number of Women 


Clerk Typist 


10 


Cook 


S • 


Secretary 


6 


Power Machine Operator 


5 


Data Processing 


3 


Accountant • 


2 


Tailor 




House keeping 


5 


CosmetoloQv 




Nurse's Aide 


5 


Florist. 


1' 


TOTAL 


51 




■ Work-Trainee Position 


Number of Women 


Clerk typist 




Nursing 


' ' "4 


Federally Funded Work Training Proqram 


6 


Minorities Counselor 


... 2 


children's Worker 




Parole Officer 


\ ": ' ' 


TOTAi , 


31 




Part-time Positions While Attending School 
or College 


Number of Women 


i-ki'> JiT'ii,.... ....... 


2 


TOTAL 


2 
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Training Position 


Number of Women 


Secretary 


10 


Col 1 eae 


25 


Cosmetol oov 


5 


mu Processina 


3 


Niirilna , 


6 


Corniiierclal Aft 


1 


TeacMna Assistant 


1 


.Barsi!.!? , „■.,.., 


1 


£M»on1cs Tec hni clan 


1 


GloMrv ©leoker 


2 


Chnd Care 


4 


Crafts 


1 


Restaurant Management 


1 


Geriferal Business 


2^ ' 


Youth Counselor 


1 


Floral Desiqn 


'■' ' r" ■ ■ 


• TOTAL 


65 
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Evaluation by trainees! Five trainees Interviewed privately all said they 
...1, 1... I I ■■■ ■I.I "" - ■ • i ■ . 

were enthusiastic about the program. Most felt that they were learning skills 
which would be useful after release. One resident explained how she told the 
administration that she wanted to take a course while knowing that she probably 
wouldn't use the skill on the outside. "At first I thought I'd play the game; 
I knew I could get through the course quickly." She was sent back to think 
over her decision. "I realized that they understood what I was doing," she 
.sa1d» "and knew that I wasn't really interested in that course." She is now 
getting training which she considers relevant to her employment goals. 

Participants In tho program say they value associating with others in the 
coiiiiiiiinlty. All residents iMtwrvlewed aitreod that working in the community and 
returning to the apartments at night is not easy* but Is better than being 
In the institution all of the time. 
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A survey of graduates conducted by the Institution indicates that the 
counseling staff aided residents In adjusting to their living and work- 
training situations. Respondents indicated that the total program helped 
them in finding a job and in learning a trade, as well as teaching them 
"how to handle money" and how to "be able to work" and "hold a job." 
Supplementary services ; 

Legal assistance: Project funds were used to provide legal aid to 
110 women through a representative from Pierce County Legal Assistance 
Foundation. 

Medical services: Project funds were used for cosmetic surgery. Over 
$9,000 was spent on medical and dental services not provided by regular 
state funds. 

Escorts: Through this program, participants are allowed to spend the 
day in the community under the supervision of a volunteer. 

Children: Participants may have their children with them overnight in 
their apartments. The staff of the project sees this" program as an Important 
one, since it "allows the woman to bea mother and build a relationship with, 
her children in her home territory rather than in someone else's house, and 
allows her to focus her attention only on the child, rather than having to 
divide it among other people as is usually the case on a furlough." 

Leisure time activities: This part of the project includes a general 
introduction to available recreation and participation or membership in a 
community group. 

Counseling: While. on work-training release a woman is seen by her 
counselor at least once a we^k,, and oarticipates in a unit meeting with the 

staff once every six weeks. 
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Pre-parole meetings: Work- training release participants are required 
to attend *the program once a week for three months. The program is repeated 
once every four to six months, Community resource people present information 
on various topics Including parole, employment security, vocational training, 
housing, financial management, Ugal services, child care centers, mental 
health resources, and automobile insurance, 

History and development : The Purdy Treatment Center is the only correctional 
facility for women felons in Washington State. The first residents were 
transported from the old Women's Prison at Walla Walla during the three week 
period beginning on February 22, 1971, A limited program of work-training 
release was begun in May of 1971. The Vocational Training and Placement 
Program was implemented on July 1, 1971, through an LEAA grant. 

This relatively new training program is faced with many of the same 
problems older ones are still trying to solve. The major difficulty is the 
coordination of the Work-Training Release Program with the prison school and 
other institutional programs. 

The project's annual report notes: "During its first year of operation 
the Project worked with considerably larger numbers than had originally been 
anticipated. . , .The number and types of placements that have been found for 
the women indicate an effectiveness in moving towards the goal of conmunity 
Involvement and placing tha women in a training or employment position specifically 
fitted to talents and n6cds. Many of the women themselves have been able to 
become self supportlntj before leaving the Institution and have been able to 
save up enough-iiioney tti tide themselves over until their first paycheck after 
leaving. This along with the money they have paid to the Institution in the 
form of rent and t>*ansportat1on fees, is an indication of the potential of this 
type of program in helping women accept und meet responsibilities." 
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The project received additional funding for the 197?-73 fiscal year. 
Future plans call for the arrangement of apartment- type living in the 
community where it might be possible for the woman to be reunited with her 
family prior to actual parole, Interest in this plan has already been 
expressed by the probation and parole office. 

Comments ; The Work-Training Release Program at the Center enables minimum « 
security residents to select from a wide variety of training programs. It's 
a natural for many of the country's smaller institutions and for large ones 
Interested in implementing an individualized program using community 
resources. 

The program is similar to many work/training release programs across 
the nation, but the success and organization of this relatively new-program 
combi'ne to form a unique pattern » 

During the first 18 months none of the 74 women paroled from the project 
had returned to the institution. The 74 represent 70.5 percent of the 105 
women who have paroled from the Purdy Treatment Center since the project 
•started. Of the other 31 women who did not participate in the project* three 
or nearly VO percent have returned to the Center. The recidivism rate when 
the women's prison was in Walla Walla was 12 percent. 

What is it about this particular program that gives it such an impressive 
track record? 

The project staff is a key factor. The 15-member staff is headed by an 
energetic social worker. She explained that the institution concentrated on 
hiring well qualified staff members rather than on "barbed wire and gun towers." 
Consisting mostly of college graduates with backgrounds in counseling* the 
pfoject staff'shares a similar background with the rest of the insinution staff. 
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Secondly, the philosophy of the institution contributes in large part to 
the success of the project. That philosophy was deyel oped and nurtured by 
Mrs. Edna Goodrich, the superintendent. For two y^ars before construction of 
the modern prison began, she served on a conwittee which considered the needs 
of incarcerated women. Summing up the main objective of the committee and 
the goals of Purdy today, she explained, "We had decided that one thing we 
were not going to do was' take responsibility away from people; we were going 
to give them responsibility." 

It's apparent, talking with the women at the institution, that they have 
been given and have accepted i^esponsibili ty. Work release participants ir» 
the program are responsible for their own food, rent* clothing» and other 
expenses. More importantly, they have accepted a great deal of responsibility 
for their futures. 

No one says it's easy. "If I've learned anything," one resident 
explained, "it's that you have to do everything for yourself." The project 
director calls 1t "doing hard time." She explained that it's easy to go along 
with a program that's made up for you when you are institutionalized, but when 
there is no set plan, when there are lots of choicest residents are forced to 
consider alternatives and to choose the best options. That's why there are no 
bells at Purdy, and why there are no uniforms, and no gun towers. 

The architecture of the institution reflects this philosophy of 
responsibility. Many members of the planning committee did not like the first 
plan presented by a local architectural firm. The design emphasized tight 
security. The final design of the institution, while achieving a considerable 
degr^ee o- 'iiicurity, offers a comfortable, campus-like atmosphere. Offices, 
dom, a catu-eria, and the school encircla a pleasant central courtyard. 
Residents participating in the Work-Training Release Program are housed in a 
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modern apartment complex in an area outside of the main structure. People at 
Purdy are understandably proud that their institution won an architectural 
award, The superintendent contends, however, that the program doesn't depend 
on good architecture, but on a. good staff. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 
progrjain. title; Technical Theater Training 

Special features ; Integrated technical and fine arts training, outside 
professional teachers. 

Job skills taught ; Technical skills leading to employment as stage manager, 

stage carpenter, stage electrician, propertyman, sound technician and flyman. 

Len gth of course : Two years. 

Number of trainees ; An average of 100 are enrolled. 

Administrati on; The Elma Lewis School of the Fine Arts, teaching division 

of the National Center of Afro-American Artists. 

staff requirements ; 8 professional teachers; inmate coordinators assist. 
Cost and funding ;.. One third of the $100,000 annual operating budget is 
contributed by the sponsoring school; the remainder comes from an LEAA grant 
and private sources. 

DescrlDtive materials available ; A packet of press releases is available 

from the director of public relations of the Elma Lewis School. 

Location ; Massachusetts Correctional Ins titOition at Norfolk. 

Contact ! Larry Blumsack, director of public relations, the Elma Lewis School 

of Fine Arts, 122 Elm Hil! Avenue, Dorchester, Massachusetts 02121. 
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Suipary* The unique perceptions of the black orisoner are catalyzed 
through the arts by focusing on the stage as a specialized training arena 
in theater technology. With the professional teaching skills of an outside 
school a popular program has gained national acclaim foriits productions. 
Although dependent upon the availability of teaching artists, any institu- 
tion with a population serving sentences averaging two yearr. or more could 
adapt this program in part or in full. 

Teaching and learning methods : "Our goal is not to train the carpenter, 
but to train the technical director," says Larry Blumsack, director of 
public relations for the Elma Lewis School. "Rather than teach a vocational 
trade, we are offering the discipline of the artist and the manaaement skills ^ 
that will make these men not only employable but managerially independent." 
Self-discipline and self -awareness, he affirms, come from a rigbrous train- 
ing in the arts and these can be profitably transferred to other fields of 
work as Well. Classes are offered in art, drama, dance, music theory, 
composing and arranging, ensemble playing, and Afro-American culture, as 
well as the technical areas. 

Mutual respect must be earned by both the inmate narticioants and the 
teacher artists before learning can take place. Since teachers come to 
the prison only three da,v> a week, much of the responsibility of coordina- 
ting the independent work of the students falls on the inmate coordinator 
for pfjch discipl \t)o. 

tht5 '.Lmr l'\ tlir forrtl luiinf Im l»Mi'hln»i t.ht* Nnlmlcnl '.killn of 

s ' . . . 

theater production. All phases of iraining, whether it be using a hammer, 
wiring lights^ designing a set, or choreographing dancers, become integrated 
as carefully as a football team in T-formation. Accounting is even introduced 
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in sessions on how to cost a show. Questions involving where to buy 
materials, the type, to buy/where to cut costs, and the lay out of a 
market essay are covered. 

Implementation requireme nts and cos ts: Although the orison had a theater, 
technical problems developetl over such things as cables, length of lumber, 
and other equipment which had to be brought in to set up lightina and sets. 
Professional salaries, account for most of the"$100,000 needed to operate 
this program. 

student selection methods : Courses are open to any inmate who expresses 
an interest. v . 

rmi^e ad ministratio n: As a social service agency and as the teaching 
division of the National Center of Afro-American Artists, the Elma Lewis 
School of Fine Arts in Boston is uniquely qualified .V) offer a sensitive 
training opportunity for men and women In correctional institutions. 
Staff; Formal 1 iaison with the correctional institution is/ arranged throuah 
the academic school principal. One inmate is designated as co-cooriinator 
with a Stai^f member from the Elma Lewis School. The artist-teachers come 
to the prison three days a week. Special officers are assigned to each 
classroom unit. 

Evaluatio n; Dramatically and forcefully expressed in sonci, Doem, or play, 
the feelings of the imprisoned black have been heard in a way not possible 
before the program began. Success has come in many ways. Original produce 
tions. designed, written, and produced by inmates, have caught the attention^ 
and acclaim of national and local critics. The Barbwire Theater of San 
Francisco selected inmate Insan Sauti's, "The Installment Plan," as winner 
. of its Playwriting award. A book, lioJppimMl^^^^^^^^^ 
Norfolk, published by Little Brown in 1972 is an anthology of poetry. 
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drama, fiction and essays. Royalties will (Utpup to Ihf; authocii. 

Several of the graduates have gone on to employment as theater tech- 
nicians. One of the musical' directors is studying now at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Another indication of success has come in the form 
of a request from the State Department of Corrections for the Elma Lewis 
School to design an arts program for use in community-based facilities and 
a new. co-ed. unit. . 

Evaluation by trainees : "I have been involved in three major productions 
and as far as technique and keeping in mind the limitations of a stage, I 
can't describe the degree to which I can thank the program," says Rarbwire 
Theater award-winner, Sauti. "The most important thing is that I will be 
heard." 

Another graduate -has gone on to work for New Jersey's Urban Teacher - 
Corps and hopes to encourage similar efforts there. He writes, "The cultural , 
vocational and human values of the productions and the total project are 
far reaching. " 

Supplementary services : The Board of Directors of the National Center of 
Afro-American Artists, drawn from all over the country, provides contact 
with job opportunities for Black theater technicians, as do the staff and 
myriad of performing companies who. are constantly travelling from the Elma 
Lewis School . 

Hi sto ry an d devel oprnent ; The proposal which invited the Elma Lewis School 
to cnme to Norfolk originated with inmates. Elma Lewis, a well known Riack 
viomn in thr llnston community, M long been recogn i/od. as loading spokes- 
woman for the arts and a hcliover in the benefits of personal cultural 
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enrichment and fulfillment for Afro-Americans. P took 11 months to cut. 
through the red tape of several levels of bureaucracy but the essential 
support from all ranks - department of corrections, superintendent of the 
institutions, officers, inmates - was won soon after the proqrarn was under- 
way. 

Since July 1970 when the program officially began, two "straight" 
plays, a musical and a' "ritual" directed, composed, choreographed, danced, 
and designed by inmates have resulted from the teaching efforts. A book 
has been published and several inmates have taken their work outside prison 
walls. Recently a 90-minute show entitled "Blakluv is Real" marked the 
first formal public service enterprise by furloughed inmates sincp the October 
1972 omnibus prison reform legislation in Massachusetts. Given as "a home- 
coming present to the community." the presentation consisted of not only 
music and poetry but a "rap session" with youth and adults of the Black com- 
munitv and a spiritual session of music and thoughts. As prisons change, 
the Elma Lewis faculty hope to respond in whatever way they can. 
Coniiiipnt<.: "Whatever problems there are in funding the arts, when you put 
'Black' in front of it, the problems are multiplied 10 times," states Blumsack. 
"We seem to be in competition with those who capture our ideas and get funded," 
but he adds that he would be happy to talk with anyone wishing aid or assis- 
tance in developing a similar program. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINi: 

Program title: Traininq for Pn5ioners cind Privato C1 1 izens Ini-ido Prison 
Special features ; Institution-coininunity cooperation for training of 
prisoners and non-prisoners. 

Job sk ills taught: Entry and advanced skills in more than 20 areas includ- 
ing combination weldinq, production machine operation, farm equipment repair, 
office machine repair, mechanical drafting, water and sewage treatment, food 
service management, barbering, ornamental horticulture, electronics, and 
auto mechanics. 

Length of course : Three-hour evening sessions four times a week for a college 
quarter. Daytime vocational program offered Monday through Friday. 
Number of trainees : Maximum enrollment each. course, 15. 
Administrat ion; Coope-^ative arrangement between junior college and insti- 
tution. 

Staff : One instructor for each course. Si'pervisor at college. 
Cost and funding sumnary ; Operating costs for nine months, $200,000 to 
$250,000. Funded by division of vocational and technical education--manpower 
division. Department of Labor, Illinois Junior College Board and Illinois 
Law Enforcement Comnission. 

Descrip tive and curr iculum, mater iaU: A report on the program is available 
from the vocational education supervisor. 
Location ; Vienna Correctional, Center, Illinois. 

Contact: Hartzel Black, vocational education supervisor, Vienna Correctional 
Center, P.O. Box 275, Vienna, Illinois 62995. 
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Summary ; Using prison facilities and equipment, a con«mjnity colleoe is 
providing vocational training for prisoners and private citizens. More than 
20 night classes are offered. 77 private citizens and 84 prison residents 
participated in the classes in mid- 1973. Recidivism rates for the institution 
as a whole are estimated at 15 percent; the rate for graduates of the course . 
is about four percent. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Evening courses run from 6:30 to 9:30 four 
times a week for a college quarter. A daytime vocational program is con- 
ducted between 8:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m., Monday through Friday. Maximum enroll- 
ment for each course is 15. The courses are typical of those offered in 
community colleges. Training is conducted both in the classroom and in the 
laboratories. Guest speakers, programmed instruction, lecture, demonstration, 
and audiovisual aides are incorporated into the teaching of the course. Field 
trips are included. Upon completion of the training objectives, the students 
receive a certificate, from the junior college. 

Implementation requiretnents and costs ; Teachers from a community college 
are necessary to Implement the program. The prison does not necessarily have 
to be located near the college. Benefits of the program include maximum use 
of facilities and equipment and the availability of vocational training to 
private citizens who might not otherv/ise have access to training facilities. 

Cooperation between Shawnee College and the Vienna Correctional Center 
grew out of the common needs of both. The prison had new facilities and MDTA 
equipment for vocational training; the community college had teachers but 
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Evaluation : The assistant warden estimates placements in jobs directly 
related to training at 60 percent. The recidivism rate for the institu- 
tion as a whole is 15 percent, while the recidivism rate for graduates is 
estimated at four percent. 

Supplementary services : The institution has a full-time employment coun- 
selor and a secretary from the state employment service in addition to a 
job developer in the Chicago area. An advisory committee helps upgrade 

, the curriculum, aids in placement, and secures equipment on donation basis. 
Vocational and academic classes in cooperation with the college are offered 
In the institutioh during the day. Private citizens also participate in 
both day and evening classes. The program offers associate of arts and 
associate of science degrees. The Shawnee College library is asiilable to 
participants through a catalog and check-out service. 
Hi story and development ; Daytime courses were initiated at the institu- 
tiofi in July of 1969. After arrangements were made between the comtnunity 
college and the prison, evening classes were started for the spring quarter 
in 1972. 40 private citizens and 60 residents enrollad in the ten 
evening classes during the first quarter of operation and 58 private citi- 
zens and 91 residents during the second quarter. In March 1973, 77 out- 
siders and 84 residents were taking classes. Prison administrators see 
great advantages to the evening vocational classes." They say they feel 
that the mixing of citizens and residents in a purposeful relationship 
leads to good social adjustment and Increased chances of parole success. 
In addition, thty state that the classes provide residents who have con- 
siderable time before parole with an opportunity to use their evening hours 

^ constructively. a i ^gg- 
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The program also offers related skill training for those students who 
are participating in the day vocational program. For example, a student 
enrolled In mechanical drafting may choose to tal<e a machinist class in 
the evening. Through the Increased use of the equipinent, citizens have an 
opportunity to gain vocational training which they might not receive other, 
wise. 

An emergency. medical technician course, funded by the Department of 
Transportation, was recently added to the evening curriculum. In February 
1973, 13 inmates and 12 residents enrolled in the course for training in 
the operation of ambulance equipment and emergency medical care.^ The 
institution currently serves as the home base for a two-county ambulance 
program. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

I 

Pro gram titl e; Training Role?st? in a Small Jnsti t;ut ion. 

S pecial features : Training release, unusual opportunities for women 

prisoners, 

job_JdJJi.XaU5llt.: Women have boen trained as assemblers, psychiatric 
technicians, food technicians, clerical workers, laboratory technicians, 
counselors. 

Ljn5tJx_M-.ilP-yrJe.: Varies. 

Ntynber^^ February 1972-March 1973 , 17 participants. 

Administrati o n: Directly administered by department of corrections. 
StaffjmdrMie^ Two, a coordinator and a community service worker. 
rnO:_^fundinq summary: -About $25,000 per year operations cost. Fundinq 
from department of corrections, state division of vocational rehabilitation, 
state department of education. 

np.r.ri ptive and curriculum materia ls: A one page outline of the program Is 
available from the coordinator. 

i^aHon.: Minnesota Correctional Institution for Women, Shakopee. 
Contact ; Ricky Littlefield, Community Service Coordinator, Minnesota 
Correctional Institution for Women, Box C, Shakopee, Minnesota 55379. 
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Sumniary: A prison with an .iverd^e populatior m r-u r.Ht.rn vo.itic ral train- 
inq in cojiiiflu.iity facilities. During the first 13 months of operation, 17 
women participated in the program. In March 1973, three were completing on- 
the-job training. The program could be implemented in an institution located 
near a variety of community training schools, or with separate housing 
facilities in the community . 

MlenienXaJLlHLX^re^^ ^'^^^ community service coordinator 

explained the reasons for implementing the program: "Our insti,tution is very 
small and to give a variety of vocational opportunities would be very expensive. 
By using community training agencies we can offer a variety of individualized 
training opportunities." The institution contracts with area vocational 
schools, business schools, a community college, and a medical institute to 
provide training. To implement this program, it is necessary to house residents 
near commi.nity training facilities, either at the institution or in separate . 
living accoirmodations. It is important that the staff have knowledge of the 
comnunity; counseling experience is beneficial. Funding for the course is 
divided among three agencies. The department of corrections provides trans- 
portation funding. The state division of vocational rehabilitation covers 
the cost of training,' estimated at $10,000 a year. The salaries for the 
cotrrunity service coordinator and worker, totaling about $12,800, are paid for 
by the state department of education. Supplies for the program cost $600 
per year. 

itiidenl^sjjeciion i-i^^^^ Students are selected for the pronram on the basis 
.»r to«J^. provioii«; pduratinn and training, dpppndabi 1 i ty , c-motional maturity 
ntMi'Mes^. to p.irolf or reU»d«i(<. A classification .iminltteo composed of 
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the superintendent, assistant superintendent, psycholnnist , case workers, 

and the sergeant in charge of the prisoner's cottage makes the final admission 

decision. 

Staff : The community service coordinator makes all arrangements for custody 
contracts-arrangements stipulating that the training facility will keep 
visual track of the trainee— and coordinates entrance to schools, counsels 
with the women, and acts as liaison between the schools and the institution. 
It is important that the person holding this position have an a^^lareness of the 
community. The community service worker provides transportation and counsel- 
ing for the women in the program. 

Evaluation ; From February 1972 - March 1973, 17 women participated. Seven' 
have participated in courses at the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center. Two 
of the seven have found jobs. Two have participated in college training, one 
of the two has completed training and is employed. Three were participating 
in on-the-job training. One person had dropped out of the program. Two were 
participating in work-training release and two had been paroled to a halfway 
house while they completed training. No follow-up study of job retenti.on of 
paroled graduates has been conducted. 

Supplementary services : The institution works in cooperation with the 
Minneapolis Rehabilitation Centar which conducts a five-week course in work 
evaluation. The course consists of manual and clerical dexterity testing 
and somp skill tr.iining. Work adjustment classes at the J<^wish Vocational 
Wful-ihop .in.< (Vr'»t <iinH V Wtirtnhnf p^-dviHr (rrtihinfi in Jnh ronHurt for mildly 
relcirdtt*! tiniiiftr, Ifif tidinimj dij{?ncies, the dt-parbiK'tif of corrections, 
and private agencies all aid in job placement. 
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lliitciry. djKJ JjDve.] 0^^^^^^^ The first participiu's wo'T admittnd the pronrain 
in February of 1972. Despite skepticism about its chances for success, the 
program was able to secure the cooperation of a number of training facilities 
in the Twin Cities area. After over a year in existence few custody problems 
have surfaced and more schools have agreed to offer training to prisoners. 
The coordinator is enthusiastic about the program and feels that training 
and placement statistics will encourage more community participation in the 
project. 
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• SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Prog ram title ; Washington Community College Program 

Special features ; Cooperation of community college. 

Job skills taught ; Auto body and fender, barbering, building, drafting, 

electronics, machine shop, welding, and electrical appliance repair. 

Length of course ; Varies from six months to a year. 

Number of train ees; Maximum enrollment per class ranges from 1?. to 16 students. 
Administration ; Contractual agreement between the community college and the 
state department of social and health services. 
Staff requirements : One instructor per class. 

Cost and fu nding summary; Implementation costs for equipment and supplies, 
about $1,250,000. Funded by state department of social and health services 
and MDTA. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials ; A copy of the agreement between the 
corrections center and Olympic Community College Is available from the 
director of education. 

Location : Washington Corrections Center, Shelton, Washington. 

Contact ; Darrell A. Estep, director of education, Washington Corrections 

Center, P.O. Box 900, Shelton, Washington 98584. 
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Summary ; In July 1972 Olympic Community Colleije siqned an agreoinent with 
the Washington Coi^rections Center accepting responsibility for all vocational 
and academic programs at the Center. One hundred to 150 students participate in 
eight separate vocational programs. 

Course administration : According to' the 1972 agreement between Olympic 
Community College and the Washington Corrections Center, the college,, with 
the approval of the institutional superintendent, employs all administrative, 
supervisory, instructional, secretarial and clerical personnel. Salaries 
are determined by the college salary schedule. 

The center director, who is hired by the college, is responsible for the 
direct supervision of all personnel at the institutional education and training 
center, and reports to the dean of corvtinuing education at the college, who 
in turn is responsible to the president of the college. 

The corrections center provides the facilities, supplies, equipment and 
furnishings, and reimburses the college for all expenses. The annual budget 
is prepared through a cooperative effort of Olympic Community College and the 
Washington Corrections Center and is administered by the center director. 
Either party may terminate the contract on June SOth of any year if notification 
is made before March first of the same year. 

Teaching and learning metho ds: Courses vary in length from six months to a 
year. Learning is individualized. Students receive college credits toward an 
associate of arts degree in all courses. The college awards certificates to 
students who successfully complete the courses. Trainees in barbering and 
electronics take state licensing examinations administered outside the 
institution. 
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Costs ; The majority of the courses dre funded by t;ip ..lepcirlment of voeial and 
health services. Electrical appliance repair received MDTA funding. The voca- 
tional supervisor estimates implementation costs at $1,250,000 for facilities, 
equipment, and materials. 

Student selection methods ; The center director is involved in the educational 
classification and placement process, and may Involve other members of his 
staff as he sees necessary. The placement of any resident in an educational or 
training program must meet with his approval. 

History and development ; Olympic Community College assumed responsibility for 
all educational courses offered at Shelton in July 1972. A comprehensive study 
of adult correctional Institutions' educational programs had been completed 
by the State Board for Community College Education the month before. The 
study was an important factor spurring the further development of vocational 
and academic offerings at the Center. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title ; Cooperative Work Study in Distributive Education 
Special features : Work release related to training. 
.lob skills taught ; Merchandising and marketing services. 
Length of course; 20-26 weeks. 

Number of trainees : 15 per class; % have completed training during five 
years of operation. 

Administration: Funded and administered by the state correctional school 
district, this course is supervised by the education director of the insti- 
tution. The course must meet specifications of the New Jersey Department of 
Education, division of vocational education. 
Strff: One teacher-coordinator. 

Cost and funding : $6,500 of federal vocational education funds were provided 
in 1967 to implement the program. Operating costs are under $25,000 per year. 
nocrHpHve ma terials availa^: "Distributive Education for Incarcerated 
,outh," Today, a Report to Marketln^ jducators, Vol. 5, 4, Summer, 1972. 
Location : Training School for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey. 
Contact ; Or. Michael Nittoli, supervisor of educational programs; Eugene 
Dolnick, distributive education coordinator, Box 500, Jamesburg, New Jersey 
08831 . 
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Sumnary ; Distributive education (DE) is a nationaily recognised vocational 
education program which combines work and study in merchandising, marketing, 
management and service operations. .This program, initiated in 1967, was one 
of the first attempts to prove that incarcerated youth could be successfully 
rehabilitated through work release. Careful screening of candidates for 
training and of employers is essential for success. 

Teaching and learnin g met hods: In order to meet st<)te requirements for DE 
programs and yet be flexible enough to meet the special needs of the inmate, 
objectives were defined in this way: 

1. To furnish job acquisition skills and occupational information. 

2. To provide paid work experience in an occupational area of the 
student's choice where labor market demands and future growth 
indicate a need for the developed skills. 

3. To provide training stations which would offer a model environment 
for the student to develop appropriate work habits and attitudes. 

4. To correlate on-the-job training with classroom education. 

. 5. To offer program continuity to youth on parole through access to 

DE programs in the community, or to part-time^ or full-time employment. 
So that students could be accommodated at more frequent entry points 
than in the usual high school program, each major unit of the curriculum 
was designed to be independent with the exception of the orientation phase 
which lasts four weeks. During this time the field of distributive services 
is introduced, and the meaning of work, characteristics of succes'. and failure, 
and the institution's expectations of its DE students is discussed. 
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A "job board" statinq where students are currently employed and where 
future oepnings will exist was set up to show the new student specific 
directions he might take. If an opening in the area he chooses is not avail- 
able, an attempt is made to develop a training site for him. 

At the end of the orientation phase he is interviewed by the employer 
he selects, and if hired bec|1ns a reiiuliH' work >;:udy schedule 4ith a half 
day of class and half day of work, five days a we;?k. It: is the responsibility 
of the teacher-coordinator to recruit prospective employers and assess their 
temperament and ability to work within the program's objectives. The employer 
1s expected to provide as many learning opportunities as students can handle, 
i instruct and counsel students in work techniques, and, with the coordinator, 

[f evaluate the student's performance on the job. Students earn $1.75-2.25 

V 

' an hour, a strong motivating factor In the program. 

In the classroom, discussion often centers on a particular problem a 
.tudent Is having in his training station. The formal areas of instruction 
cover such subjects as the history of distribution, advertising and sales- 
manship, business math, sign-making, window display, use of a cash register, 
addina machine and duplicator. In addition to role playing, films, guest 
.speakers, field trips, and lecture and demonstrafcion methods of teaching, 
students work with individualized instruction manuals purchased from 
Instructional Materials Services at thfi University of Texas at Austin. 
These Include' Advertising, Basic Retail Credit, Food Service, Food Store 
Training Kit, Personal Development, Stockkeeping . and Service Station Training 
Kit. Pronram planning quidps, teaching manuals, and texts are purchased 
from Gregg-McGraw-Hill. 
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Ijipl eiiienta t i on requ 1 reiiie n t s _ a nl cp^ s •. Classroom space is-divided between 
three major functional areas. An office provides privacy for individual 
conferences, two rows of desks form the teachinq area, and tho remainder is 
a laboratory, which includes a model display window, counter with simulated 
check-out register, mannequin, clothincj racks, supermarket display cases, 
sicjn-making machine, adding machine and duplicator-. Cost of this equipment 
is estimated at $6,500. 

Establishinq an effective work study program means finding employers 
located near the institution who are willing and able to cucept the inmate 
as an employee. It is particularly important, according to Gene Dolnick, 
teacher-coordinator, that the time commitments of the trainee with his 
employer be respected. Transportation planning is crucial for this reason. 

Educational planners in short term facilities for juveniles will need 
to develop liaisons with public hioh schools in the communities to which 
the students will return so that there can be a continuity of training. 
Stu dent selection niethods; Any resident who volunteers for the prog ran , 
Dolnick explained, is accepted on a provisional basis after initial screening ^ 
by the institution's classification committee. Screening also takes place 
during the orientation phase. Only students who are old enough for a working 
permit are eligible for the work release portion of the program. Age mav 
also determine the type of job which the student can obtain. The average 
rt»M' '.hidf'Ml'. in (his program is 1(). Most arc cxperioncing thnir first 
commitiifnt to a current lonal inr.titutlon. 

Staff! One teacher-coordinator, who set up the program, is in charge of 
screening candidates, recruiting and screening employers, teaching and counseling 

students, coordinating the classroom and work experiences, and maintaining 
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necessary contact with pmployer^; to rissuro \sf act ion ot boiM eiin^loyer 
and trainee. Security stafr members are r^ospuiisihle for Lrdnsportuivj 
students to their jobs. 

Evaluation : During the third and fourth year of operation, a follow-up 
of the 120 students who had been involved in the program was undertaken by 
the teacher^coordinaLur. Or tht^iic, 10 did ikm. bucces:>f li I ly lomplete the 
orientation phase and 15 did not become involved in the cooperative work 
experience. Of the 9b who did, 83 were uraced by reviewini) post parole and 
probation records. Based on average recidivism expectations of this insti- 
tution, the graduates of. this program appeared to make better adjustments. 
According to Dolnick, the boys who participated showed marked improvement 
in their behavior and self-esteem. Dolnick concluded, however, that there 
is a higher success rate among the younger students* 

The following shows the work areas in which students were placed 
(Figure 1) and the results of the follow-up survey (Figure 2). 



Training Aroa 
Food retailing 



FoodJefvices < 



Gasoline .^mvic 
station 

ttftrtiliny 
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nedfaation 
service 



Training Sponsor 

IShop-Mite Foodarama 
Stop & Shop 
Pathmark 

"Howard Johnson's 

Restaurant 
Coilura's f^estaurant 
IB^^ Cafeteria 
Holiday Inn 
V.ickey's Oonut Land 
tntarnational House 

of Pancakes 
Buxton's Country 

Restaurant 

SafevA/ay Truck Stop 
Cranbury Manor Esso 
, Pathmark Gas 

[•E J Korvetta 

Kerr McOee Chemical 

noyal rnffti HitJiny 
Academy 



Number of 
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14 

8 
3 

73 
? 

16 
1 

12 



Grocery Stock 
clerk, cashier; 
dairy clerk 

Cashier; short- 
ordfir cook; 
porter; take out 
food server 



Service station 
attendant 

i>if)rk clerk; sales 
or display person 

1 Shlppin^ruceivintj 
clerk 

Citable operations. 
1 tour guide 



FIgufe 1: A Breakdown o» Cooperative Work Facllltie* 
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Mumber of Percentage of 
Students Studonts 



Group I 

(Distrihutive edur at«on 
orinntation only I 
SuccfSStuI in cornrruinity 
Partially successful 
Unsuccessful 

Group II ' 

(Unsuccessful cooperative 
work cxpcriohcel: 
Successful in comrnunity 
Partially successful 
Unsuccessful 

Group III 

(Successful cooperuttvn 
work expefionrf?) 
Successful in commufuty 
Partially successful 
Unsuccessful 



10 
3 
0 
7 



19 
5 
0 

14 



41 

B 
14 



30% 

0 
70% 



26% 
0 

74% 



64% 
12% 
34% 



Figurn 2 fte^iilts in iho Momn Con^munlty, Brtsud on 
Parole and ProH^ition HeportS 
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Pro^rani t.i tie • f-'cd' ra! Pr isci liitiLtsiricjS i xc^.i.m t ! • > •irdinpii i .; 

Special features : Computer system rented by prison. 

Job skills taught : Computer programmer, computer operator. 

Length of course : One year training phase includes brief basic training 

and practical application. Trainees may remain as programmers for duration 

of sentence, up to about five years. 

Numbe r of lrainee:i : About 4U avera'j;/ enrorUiwn t. H'^dduaies , 1962-1973. ■ 

Adminis tration: Federal Prison Industries. CoopcM-ation from education staff of 
insti tution. 

Staff : Three insiructors, six group leaders Lo coordinate programming. 
Cost and funding summary : Equipment is rented from computer company for about 
$5,000 per month. Costs recovered through sale of programming services, 
j Descriptive materials : Contact Federal Bureau of Prisons, Federal Prison 

I Industries. 

Location : U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Contact: H. Bannerman, project leader. Federal Prison Industries, 

U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas 66048. 
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S,|inrn.Tir:/: A .mnpule- v"; ir v r i-M- ^i-; i ,. \r-}- .1 : . - ' ' ' ' '''i'-^'-'^ '^'^ 
much of the prograinmintj for i k-.,". .}! •."••ire lU •■ ■ i • " ' '• '• 
Department of Agriculture. National Cash KeqiiiUr r^nls ihe equlpiDcnt to the 
prison and hires many qracLiatrs. i'on.Miir.T rfmCf^i is r(,,i! ■ hut ■..r-mo funds 
are recovered through ••al-e of proQ> .jnniiUMi m-m io . 

"Idnyuaqe in r.our^.es similar to those' of feuHl .-^ V\e ciit.'/id.\' oy c.-.u^^utcr 
distributors. Ins Iructu,' r; i - jm t.r..2 pv v;,.j i;ju .di.ic-.. o-. - ..iiti.i. ...t tApenencoU 
in the computer industry, le-irninq IIm- baf.u.s oi t.wU'^JJter pi oj. u-uHiiaj takes 
only a icw i^onths. Iraiipfs ' 'a^kI mo: i. vf '-iv un- p-'-r..--i:i >, .qran,';. 
ImDlementation requirements and costs ; Most computer companif^r. should be 
willing to rent equipment to prisons. Services which the companies offer 
should be compared. In this program. National Cash Register agrees to hire 
graduates. Other companies m^y be willing to supply instructors and some 
materials. Salaries for a staff of nine obviously represent a sizable operating 
b'idget. The program could operate for less on a smaller scale, and inmate 
Instructors could be used. The NCR system at Leavenworth includes a Century 200 
computer, card reader, console, two tape drives, and two disc drives. Rental 
is about $5,000 per month. The Federal Bureau of Prisons is willing to spend 
the money because much of its programming is done by the inmates. A recently 
negotiated major contract with the U. S. Department of Agriculture will provide 
additional revenue. Computer programming courses are especially suited for 
prisoners who have several years left to run on their sentences. The instruc- 
tional phase of the program is shorti what counts in getting a good job in 
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the computer industry is experience. To be assured of a job, a trainee should 
have at least two or three years of experience. 

Student selection methods : Students must have two to five years remaining on 
their sentence, and score well on an IBM aptitude test. 
Course administrati on: The program is run by the automatic data processinq 
division of Federal Prison Industries, a division of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. The education department at leave iworth supplies instructors. 
Eval uati on : No forma 1 evaluation has been conducted. Course administrators 
offer placement estimates only for 1970-1973. Fifteen graduates out of about 
20 were placed over those three years. Some are now in management positions. 
The project manager says he maintains contact with all graduates, and knows 
of none who have returned to, custody. 
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Procjrain title- (loneral Motors T>Minin<] Prograi.! 

Special features: Industry roopersition, coinnMinit*' b,j':o!. shori: (enn, training 

alongside dealer personnel . 

Job skill s taught : Apprentice auto mechanic. 

length of c ourse: About six weeks. 

Number of trainees : Varies with center. At San Leandro Center, maximum 
enrollment is one Inmate per class. Maximum class si;'e i>i 10. November 1970 - 
October 1972, 19 department of corrections participants. June 1973, 1 student. 
Administr ation : Course is open only to employees o.^ students sponsored by 
GM dealers. GM absorbs all training costs, provides equipment, facilities, 
and teachers. Department of corrections selects students. 
Staff requirements : GM provides full staff of 14 instructors at a regional 
training center. 

i Cost and fund ing summary: GM provides training at no cost. 

Descriptive and curriculum material sj Booklets and films available from General 
Motors Corporation, Public Relations Staff, General Motors Building, Detroit, 
Mirhigan 48202. For information on donation of products and product components, 
contact Lducation Relations Department, Public Relations Staff at the 
General Motors Bull ding. 

Location : General Motors Training Center, San Leandro, California. Similar 
training available dt GM's 30 training centers across the U.S. 
Contact : Training at GM Centers is limited to dealer personnel and a small 
number of additional students sponsored by individual dealers. GM schools are 
not equipped to handle large numbers of department of corrections applicants. 
Institutions interested in similar programs should contact the local automotive 
dealers association; dealers from GM and other companies may be willing to 
sponsor trainees at their training schools. For information on the halfway house, 
contact Robert Rogers, work furlough coordinator, Rupert Crittenden Center* 
ER?C 2229 Grove Street, Oakland, California 94612. 
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Summ ary: In three of the 30 Gonerdl Motorb Traiinny Centers across the United 
States, prisoners on work or- training reied-jt- are i-u^..eiviny vocjtional training 
alongside GM dealer personnel. Courses are generally six weeks long. From 
November 1970, when the course was implemented, until October 1972, 19 
California Department of Corrections trainees participated. This report focuses 
on the San Leandrp, California center, which serves the oan Francisco Bay Area. 
Teaching and learn ing methods: When a prisoner comes to the San Leandro GM 
training center, the mdnager explains that only fiiniself, the secretary and the 
instructor l<now where he's from. He will, the manager says, be treated like 
any other student and receive the same training as dealer personnel. One 
training slot in each class is reserved for a department of corrections 
student. In the early days of the program entire classes were made up of inmates. 
The manager says that it made teaching and learning difficult, "They seemed 
to be in their own little world; they didn't have any idea what went on in the 
real world or in a real dealership," he says. 

Courses at the center include job entry automobile mechanic training, 
collision repair, and body painting. In addition, some centers offer trainin'^ 
in other GM product areas such as Frigidaire appliances. 

The San Leandro training center manager says that a student can't help 
learning in the small classes and well -equipped shop areas at the school. 
Students attend classes eight hours a day for about in'x weei<s. The maximum 
class size is 10, the average is eight. Each of the 14 classrooms at the 
center is well stocked with cars, engines, equipment, audio-visual aids and tools. 
<tno in«.tr'({ tor ostim.Ucs that an equal amount of time is spent in the classroom 
.utti in the -.hitji .irtM. All students iii'nrrally work un the same assignmnnt. 
Ihfi'u are no grades in the class; scor(;s on tests are confidential. The manager 
says that nearly everyone who attends regularly receives a certificate of 
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completion. According to the inanager, the certifi idles are valuable for 
graduates applying for jobs anywhere in the nation. 

Implementation requ ire ments and c osts; Institutions interested in participating 
in similar programs should contact the local automotive dealers association. 
GM dealers and other auto franchises may be willing to sponsor a limited number 
of department of corrections trainees. Do not contact GM officials in Detroit. 
The manager of product education and training in Detroit says ho would not be 
able to get his own son into a training center without dealer sponsorship. 
The manager emphasized that GM does not want to coordinate any large-scale 
national education programs for convicts, and attempted to discourage the 
publication of this report. 

GM Training Centers are located in Atlanta, Georgia; Dedham, Massachusetts; 
Clarence, New York; Charlotte, North Carolina; Hinsdale, Illinois; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Parma, Ohio; Garland, Texas; Denver, Colorado; Warren, Michigan; El Paso, 
Texas; Houston, Texas; Jacksonville, Florida; Shawnee, Kansas; Burbank, California; 
:'..;'(:.ph i s , Tennessee; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Minnesota; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Tarrytown, New York; Union, New Jersey; Oklahbtna City, Oklahoma; 
Omaha, Nebraska; Moorestown, New Jersey; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Tlgard, 
Oregon; St. Louis, Missouri; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Leandro, California; 
and Fairfax, Virginia. 

General Motors furnishes all training at no expense to the student or 
dealer. 

Student selection inethod«.: Methods differ from center to center; at San Leandro* 
(i«MUT.«l Mutnis 'wmhIs ii I Itiular rtnriouiu.im) each class to the; department of 
corrections and to institutional vocational supervisors. The state department 
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of corrections conrdinator of Job placement ai'id train inq contacts Rdch 
vocational supervisor to locate eliyibie students. Trainees must be eligible 
for work furlough status and have some experience in auto mechanics. 
Final selection for work furlough status and admittance to the halfway house 
is made by the work furlough administrator. Residents must be within five months 
of parole. Prisoners with multiple offenses, prior escape history, or heavy 
narcotics or alcoholism backgrounds are excluded from the program. According 
to the work furlough administrator, the department of corrections makes the 
final selection of students for the GM program. A GM dealer must then be 
located to sponsor the student. 

The state coordinator of training and placement says that there have been 
few trainees in the program because of the limited number of Inmates who meet 
the program requirements and who are available for training at the right time. 
"Auto mechanics is only one of the 43 courses offered in correctional institu- 
tions in California," he says. Most trainees are drawn from the northern part 
of the state, must meet work furlough criteria, and be ready for release near 
the same time that a program is beginning. 

Course adm in istrati on: GM training centers are responsive to dealer requirements; 
course offerings are based on suggestions from the dealers. Before a trainee 
can be admitted to the program, an individual dealer must offer to sponsor 
the trainee; sponsorship does not Involve any commitment on the part of the 
dfMlf-r ntltf'r than tho statement that the individual should recfiive training. 
Mmlfiit'. .It f It'll tiy the dtipaftiiu'iit ol turi LHUons. 

Evaluation : According to information available to the state coordinator of 
training and placement, 6 of the 19 students trained between November 1970 
and October 1972 had been placed as auto mechanics. A number of the graduates 
could not be located. According to Detroit, union regulations do not 



General MuLur^j rr.nnni'j rrogi uin I'n^'- 
restrict placement of most cjraduates. 

Evaluation by trainee : The one trainee in the San l-Gandro program was interviewed 
privately. A graduate of an institutional auto body course, he had high 
praise for the 6M program. He said that he learned more in the six weeks 
at GM than he learned during a year of training inside. Noting that this was • 
nt)t the fault of the prison instructor who the trainee snid was working 
under extremely difficult conditions, he attributed the success of the GM 
program to the small class size, organization, and well equipped shop area. 
He said the teacher "won't teach you if you don't want to learn; he'll tell 
you - there's the door. After he's tlirough teaching, you know it." 

His sole criticism involved the lack of the coordination of the total 
program with the division of vocation rehabilitation. The DVR stipend arrived 
late, and he would not have the promised tools when he started his auto body job. 

He said he hoped that others would have the same opportunity to participate, 
in the exceptional program. 

S.ipjpieme ntary services : Participants in the training program live in a halfway 
house. About $125 a month is generally provided through the division of 
vocational rehabilitation; the house charges $4.10 a day or about $123 a month 
for room and board. 

History an d development: According to Detroit, the department of corrections 
came to the GM training center and asked about the possibility of training 
for prisoners. The manager of the center decided that the center would join • 
other centers and offer training to a limited number of prisoners. The manager 
explained that GM actively supports a number of projects to aid "underprivileged 
segments of society." The first trainee entered the program in November of 1970. 
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Program title : Honeywell Computer Prnqrainminc) 

Special features; Industry coopera'tivo program, inmate instructors, 

volunteers. 

Job skills taught ' Fundamentals of data processing, computer logic, 
including flow charting, computer programming through COBOL; FORTRAN, Easy- 
coder, other program languages; systems design and analysis; keypunch, 
teletyping. 

Len 9th of course : More than 12 months (indefinite). 
Number of trainees: There are currently 70 students in three correctional 
institutions enrolled in the nrogram. Since 1967 more than 500 inmates have 
had training in some phase of the program, with about 100 of these completing 
sufficient courses to enable them to get jobs in the industry. 
Administration : The program is administered by the inmates. Honeywell 
provides teachers for the advanced courses. 

S taff requiremen ts: One lead volunteer instructor from Honeywell and one 
Inmate coordinator for each institution. 

Cost and funding: Each institution provides permanent work and classroom 
space in addition to $75 per month for the rental of a keypunch machine. 
Honeywell donates to each institution approximately $1 ,500 per year for 
books and supplies. 

Hpn>rriptivp m\ (iirriMilum m-ileri.ils' Pri^,nn R(?hahi 1 i tation through rflucfltion 

\,\ Mrtl.olm l> •.iitHli. HI lijIllrtliM of llif puitjl rtlll 

Location; Massachusetts Correctional Institutions at Norfolk, Fr-amingham and 
Ualpole. 

Contact: Malcolm D. Smith, group manager, Honeywell Information Systems, Inc., 
60 Walnut Street, Wellesley, Massachusetts 02181. 
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Sumniary : A built-in concept of irir,,atfi responsibility cind set t-'--(le termination 
designed by M.D. Smith of Honeywell has provided more than programming skills 
to the 100 men from three institutions who have been inmate teachers since 
1967. There is evidence that the skill training aspects of the program have 
actually resulted in jobs for those former inm.ate teachers who actively sought 
employment in the programming field. Only four participants are known to 
have returned to prison. One of those has begun a similar program in another 
correctional facility. 

Teaching and learn ing methods : The three basic courses cover Fundamentals of 
Electronic Data Processing, Basic ruisiness Programming, including flow charting 
and logic, and COBOL. Students who have completed these basic courses can 
advance toward systems analysis and design, FORTRAN, and other programming 
languages, and are expected to learn and develop teaching techniques. 

Lecture with discussion is the primary strategy employed by the inmate 
Instructors. Some video tapes and overhead projections have also been used. 
Homework is the completion of assignments in programmed t.RXts , the drawing 
of flip-charts and the writing of in-depth notes on outside reading in 
magazines and books. Students gain teaching confidence and expeHence during 
the Fundamentals course by presenting short lectures on the previous week's 
assignment. Questions and discussion are encouraged. 

Advanced students and graduates remain highly motivated and challenged 
while still in prison because, in addition to teaching fellow inmates, they 
are involved in actual programming work for outside agencies. Customers 
have included the State Department of Education, Department of Coi^poratlons 
and Taxation ♦ Natural Resources, Employment Security, Civil Service, and a 
number of school systems and hospitals. Until the fall of 1972 prisoners 
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were restricted to services for non-profit agencies. The passciqe of 
an omnibus prison reform bill in Massachusetts now makes it possible for 
the prisoners to set up a competitive service bureau. 

Actual class instruction time is two arternoons per week. The three 
basic courses take between six and nine months to complete. An evening 
course for advanced students is held by the Honeywell volunteers one 
evening per week. 

Implementation requirem ents and costs: The only investment required by 
the institution is the orovision of permanent work and classroom space 
and a keypunch machine. The program at Norfolk operates successfully 
without a computer. At Walpole and Framingham second generation computers 
have beyfi donated by Honeywell and a broader range of courses, including 
maintenance and operation, is offered. Manuals, programmed instructional 
texts, screening tests, certifying examinations, and certificates are 
orovided by Honeyell at an estimated value of $1 ,500 per year to each 
institution. 

According to one Honeywell representative, this course goes into far 
more depth than the courses offered by EDP schools for more than $2,000. 
Prison educators wanting to initiate similar programs with Honeywell are 
limited to the Minneapolis and Phoenix areas where the firm has offices. 
A "Jmilnr program hnwpver could be initiated with the holp of another 
..tin|Mi(iM iii.imi(.i. liiMM Ml iiiiivKi'.lly. whrm •. I '. .niil.l •.crV" .v. l«',-»(h«M 

I I rt ! !!•,-'! 
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Student selection methods : Trainees openly admit that the program is de- 
signed for special people. They are bright and have an essential aptitude 
for logic. Any man or woman who is interested and who has at least one 
vear left in his or her term can apply for the screening test. Of those 
who apply an estimated 50 percent are screened out. Fifty percent of those 
who pass the test do not complete the basic courses. One the other hand, 
20 percent score as high as the average college graduate. 

The screening test is administered by Honeywell on request three or 
four times a year. All who pass the test may enroll in the program. 
Staff: The program is coordinated by an inmate teacher who relies on the 
mandatory commitment of each trainee to assume teaching responsibilities 
once he has completed the fundamentals course. The advantage of having 
the inmate as teacher is that the course has immediate value within the 
institution as a self-perpetuating experience. 

Evaluation: Placement records have not been kept because Honeywell prcfo.s 
not to contact men who have completed i-heir prison terms, as Honeywell is 
then part of their prison past. Indications are that at least 18 of 60 
graduates from Walpole are in jobs related to programming. Many of these 
men enter the field as junior programmers at annual salaries of $8,500 - 
$10,000. (There are not yet any women graduates.) 

When a man is released and enters the work world of programming, he 
Is likely to have to make some major adjustments, particularly in social 
skills. To ease this, transition, now that there is a^furlough program in 
Massachusetts, it is possible that inmates can visit prospective job sites 
before their release, and In some cases are offered work release. 
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Honeywell's Malcolm Smith stressed that his orqanization does not want 
to become involved in job placement. To footer a dependency on Honeywell 
as a benefactor would be more of an injustice than an aid, he feels. Their 
role is educational, as he sees it, and ends after certification and 
recommendation of individual graduates. It is up to the inmate to sell 
himself to a prospective employer, although Honeywell is pleased to 
provide recommendations for its achieving students. They are .particularly 
proud of one 49-year old graduate who had never had a legitimate work 
day in his life prior to prison. "He has been programming for one of 
our competitors for over four years now, and perhaps of them all, is our 
hero." 

Evaluation by trainees : The inmate coordinator for the program at Norfolk, 
recently transferred to t j new coeducational facility at Framingham, was 
a high school graduate employed as a ditch digger before entering prison, 
he said he could not have survived at his prison assignment-washing pails- 
but it never occurred to him that he could be a programmer until a friend 
suggested that he take the entrance examination. 

Another trainee recently took a civil service exam for junior programmer, 
a first in this state for a prisoner. A lifer who was a high school drop-out 
and a filling station attendant has a job waiting for him when he gets out. 
"This is the most challenging and intellectual program in the prison," he 
says. 

Mintory and dnvelnpmont : Developed i\\ the request of an inmate, this 
|.f.>.|i-.iMn'xl''l'' .Mitlrelv wlthoul hufcmjcratic nntrapiiicnf . . The iira. 

course In tunddmontdl!. began at Walpoln in 196/ with a '.tdff of fivt? 
Honeywell volunteers and 10 inmate students, The Norfolk program began in 
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September, 1968 and in May, 1973 nine trainees from Walpole and five 
from Norfolk were moved to the Framingham facility, traditionally a 
women's institution, making this the first attempt at a coeducational 
approach to corrections in the state. 

Courses 'have been revised and updated as the program developed 
and as the confidence and skills of the inmates increased, advanced 
computer problems and languages were added. 

An arrangement with the State Department of Education has resulted 
in the exchange of keypunching und computer use for inmate live programming 
services. The expansion of live programming for outside agencies has 
greatly increased the confidence and broadened the experience of the 
trainees. 
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SlfWRY OUTLINE- 

Program title ; A Model of the EXXON Service Station, Attendant and Mechanic 
Course. 

Special features^ Short^terniv Industry cooperation, traininrj release. 
JoJLsJljJU.Jtay.9idl* Di^'^veway salesperson, service station attendant* service 
station mechanic. 

Length of course: Three hours per day, 60 days. - 
Number of trainees: 48 from 1970 to early 1973. 

Adt nlnistration : Department of corrections has full authority. Industry 
supplies equipment and members of an advisory panel. 
Staff: One instructor is hired by the institution. 

Cost and fun ding : $1 ,000 per trainee. Most equipment donated by industry. 
Descriptive and curriculum materi als availa ble; Instructor replies on 
individual basis. 

Location : Delaware Correctional Center. 

Contact ; J. Vernon Green, vocational administrator, Delaware Correctional 
Center, Rd. #1, Post Office Box 500, Smyrna, Delaware. 
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Summary: This eiqht-wep!- cmirsfct is bised on Vaq tXXON Company ; formerly 
Humble Oil) training course for service station attendants. Cooperation 
from related industries has been good; EXXON and General Motors provided the 
initial hard and software for the course and EXXON and Chrysler Corporation 
representatives sit on a program advisory committee. About 25 .percent of 
the graduated students are in a work-release program. Detailed evaluation 
has not been conducted. 

Teaching and learning methods: The daily thrpe hours of class time vj divided 

between programmed instruction and training in the shop area. Lecture, teacher 

demonstration, and some audiovtsual atds are used. 

About 25 percent of the course graduates participate in a work-release 

program. Releases must be within one year of parole eligibility and usually 
j are housed in work-release centers in nearby communities. The course prepares 
*■ trainees to become driveway salesmen, service station attendants, and service 

station mechanics. Students learn fuel system and automotive electrical 

repairs, battery and tire service, wheel balancing, and basic tune-ups and 

lubrication. 

Impleinentation require ments and costs: The average age of the Center resi- 
dents is 19; all security levels are represented. The course instructor 
believes the program can be successful with all types of residents and feels 
the major implementation requirement is a suitable building. The program 
currently operates in a shop area that is 2,800 square feet. The instructor 
•;,iv'; W '.hmild he Lirncr to .0 low for more cdrs and training aids. 

An f'.f Im.itt'd 1..',00i) W(is 'ipt'nt Ofi the hardwuro required to begin the 
program; practically all was donated to the correctional center by 
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CXXON, with General Motors providing the smaller training aids. A local 
company, the Danvir Corporation, supplied used cars and parts for the train- 
ing machines. Since implementdtion, the course has been funded through the' 
Delaware Division of Adult Corrections; the estimated cost of the program is 
$1,000 per trainee per course. This sum is divided between the instructor's 
salary,' printed materials and supplies, and equipment and parts. 

The following are the major pieces of equipment used in teaching the 
course: 1 Auto-lift, Lincoln, 1969 at $2,100; 1 Gas-Pump, Tnkheim, 1965 at 
$800; 1 Aiitu-Chassis and Engine, Buick 1971 at $1 ,200; 1 Auto Oiannostic 
Machine, Peerless, 1971 at $200; and 1 Alemite Wheel Balancer, Alemite, 1970 
at $375. 

Student selec t ion methods : The living quarters at the Center are divided Into 
buildings, each with a Building Team made up of a social worker, corrections 
officer, counselor, and a member of the Center's educational staff. These 
Building Teams recommend stwrlpnts for the course. Once reconrmnded, selection 
is based on an interview between the course Instructor and the potential 
trainee. The only prerequisite Is a fifth grade reading and mathematics 
ability; the instructor sometimes makes exceptions to this requirement. 
Course administration : EXXON continues to supply training aids and materials 
but support from General Motors has dwindled. Chrysler Corporation and EXXON 
representatives meet monthly as an advisory committee. Using mostly donated 
supplies, the Delawarp Correctional Center has only to supply the instructor 
anil fh«i o riiii'Hnf] mxiip^ r» (tin lli>( cf.ifp IHvinlor^ nf A(|i|1f Torrpf f ion<; , 

wfline :.letrr lidt: til I I fiwlhoill/ Ih ) lull ^tJ ii|tt3t n I I i<h^ 
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Staff; There 1s one full-time instructor. Certification by the state is 
required. 

Evaluation ; Questionnaires, phone calls, and personal visits have been 
used to obtain employer reactions and conments. Since 1970, the instructor 
has followed 35 of the 48 students. On the basis of these follow-ups, he 
estimates a two to three percent failure rate. 

Job placement ha been minimal to date. The Center has recently appointed 
a. job placement officer. 

Supplementary services ; Each Building Team provides counseling in social 
and personal problems. An advisory comnittee made up of representatives from 
local EXXOM and Chrysler facilities meets monthly to evaluate the service 
station program. 

History and development ; Corrections officials contacted the oil companies 
with the Idea In 1970. A pilot program ran from 1970-71, and produced data 
on which revisions were based. Future plans call for development of a 
maintenance program with the Center's transportatinn division, providing on- 
the-job training In the institution. 
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PCOflT^ill Nebrdskd Pun.il Comijlex Skill Center. 

Special features ; Short term, Indus try- run program. 

Job skills taught; Building trades, auto mechanics, welding. 

length of course; Building trades and auto mechanics, four to six months. 

Welding, three to five weeks. 

Number of trainees : Average of 20 in each trade area. From January 1972 to 
April 1973, 55 auto mechanics graduates, 59 building trades. December 1972 
to April 1973, 12 welding graduates. 

Administration : Conducted under contract by Northern Systems. Institution 

provides facilities and one teacher. 

Staff requirements ; 10 professional level staff members. 

Cost and funding summary ; Estimated first year costs, $454,481. LEAA and 

department of corrections funded. 

Descriptive and curriculum materi als available: Descriptive materials on the 
Skill Center have not been published. A pamphlet describing Northern Systems 
is available from James Healy, curriculum writer, Northern Systems. A complete 
set of teaching guides and manuals has been developed by Northern Systems but 
is not available for wide distribution. Northern Systems is available on a 
contract basis to, develop training programs for institutions throughout the 
nation. 

Contact : Welcome T. Bryant, Vice President & General Manager, Northern Systems 
Company, 4701 IvHcl) Drive, Chrverlv, Maryland 207nb, or, l),in .1. Casey, Project 
M.-»it.i.KM . N«'i>i.r.k.i \\'\\a\ iom|'lt'\ Skill icntor, .1601 "0" Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
68b U). 

For information regarding the operation of the Skill Center and Work Release 
Program in Nebraska, contact Charles I. Wolff, Jr., Warden, Nebraska Penal and 
Correctional Complex, P.O. Box 81248, Lincoln, Nebraska 68501. 
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Summary ; Northern System^ a private; finn usinq expertisp gained from 
developing training programs for the federal .joveriitnent, has dov-Plnped a 
■'seemingly effective Skill Training Center inside the walls of the Nebraska 
Penal and Correctional Complex. All graduates of the four month courses 
which teach entry level skills in building trades and auto mechanics and 
of the four week welding course have been placed. Partial funding for the 
$454,481 program was received through a Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration grant. Northern Systems is willing to develop similar programs 
for other institutions throughout the country. 

Teachin g and learn ing me tHods: Northern Systems has designed "training lines" 
for auto mechanics, the building trades, and welding. Each line consists of 
a series of skill stations arranged so that a student begins learning simple 
skills which insure a high probability of success and progresses to more 
complex ones. Each inmate proceeds at his own rate and moves to a new station 
only after certain skills have been mastered. 

Aft^r completing a group of related skill stations, the student is tested by 
an instructor and a supervisor at "check-out stations" arranged along the 
training line. If the skills have been mastered, the student moves on to 
other stations-, if necessary, a student will repeat some or all of the previous 
stations. Satisfactory skill station performance requires that the student 
be able to perform at industrial speed, verbalize the skill, demonstrate 
nocial skills that would he expected on the job, and read and write in 
.urordaiuf with ocrup.iluMWil nM|Ulrtniinnts . 

All learning at the Center is done by the "Six Step Method" developed by 
Northern Systems. The first step is "Instructor Demonstration" during which 
the Instructor explains the relationship of the task to others which precede 
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or follow it. Step t> ' i*> "Iniitnictor Talk Through." This time the task is 
done very slowly and students may ask questions. During the third step, the 
trainee explains each step as the instructor does the task. Next, the 
positions are reversed; the instructor describes the procedure as the trainee 
performs. 

Other trainees who may be learning the same skill observe and ask questions. 
During the fifth s^op tha trainee both perfonns and describes the step-by- 
step procedure. Other trainees may observe, listen, and ask questions. In 
the last step the student performs without coaching or assistance. He is 
expected to achieve the desired perfnriiiance at industrial speed and proficiency 
within three trials. Trainees who have learned a skill are expected to monitor 
beginning students. 

Vocabulary and arithmetic operations are incorporated into the course. In 
"Back-up Classes" the students practice filling out forms, preparing reports, 
performing arithmetic operations, and using technical vocabulary. These skills 
are further developed and reinforced at the stations. 

Social skills are developed through role playing and group discussions. Using 
prepared scripts, residents portray characters and act out situations. Group 
discussions are directed toward exploring alternative ways of resolving problems. 

An initial social skills seminar, for example, might illustrate how to address 
a supervisor. At .1 rorresponHinf) skill station, the instructor might accordingly 
rtniuhr tiK' \mm\v In khiui". t liifoniiiitlon or "v\te>'ials from one of the supervisory 
people on the 1 irte. 

A student Is also confronted with situations in which he must apply his 
social skills traininrj. 
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The building trades course begins with lessons on how to use and clean tools. 
One of the first lessons is "Learning to use a wire brush." Thp student 
manual explains the objective, the function of the equipment, and the tools 
and materials required. 

At the last Luo1 station, students are required to lay out and install a box 
sill; figure, sketch and, install stringers and risers for concrete steps; 
construct part of a cabinet; lay bricks; and monitor other students. 

At the beginning station in auto mechanics the student learns the operation 
of manual gas pumps and manual and automatic air gauges. 

In the final stations the auto mechanics student is responsible for tuning 
an engine and monitoring others. 

The building trades course offers preparatory arid entry level skills in six 
levels: 1) Cement mixer and hod carrier; 2) insulation installer, dry wall 
installer, concrete finisher, plumber's helper; 3) painter; 4) bricklayer and 
piuinber; 5) concrete form setter, tile installer and appliance installer; 
6) layout carpenter, rough carpenter, and cabinet maker. The auto mechanics 
course qualifies inmates for jobs in nine skill levels: 1) island attendant; 
2) tire repairman; 3) new car get ready. 4) service station attendant; 5) engine 
rebuilding; 6) brake repairman; 7) transmission repairman; 8) general mechanic; 
9) tune up specialist. 

Assignment to the welding course is based on successful completion of most of the 
mechanical ai building trades training line, welding ran be used as a support 
-iMIl f»»» fiiHifr of \\w \m hndf .iio.i'. Iho roursr n tu fivp wpok 
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program offering training at three levels: 1) booth or production welder; 
2) fabrication or assembly welder; and 3) ironworker. 

Inmates are assigned to the program full time (7:00 to 10.30 a.m. and 11:30 
to 3:30 p.m.) for four to six months. The average length of training is four 
months. 

Implementation requirements and costs : The average length of the program 
for each trainee is four to five months » making it particularly suitable 
for institutions where the length of confinement is relatively short. 
As In Nebraska, other institutions rr.ight choose to use it in conjunction with 
a work or training release program, regardless of the length of the original 
sentence. The training line In this particular institution consists of nearly 
50 separate stations and requires a large area. However, the training line 
can be modified depending on the number of trainees in the program. The cost 
would vary with the institution and would depend on the number of students. 
Other training programs already developed by Northern Systems Include clerical 
skills, meat cutting, cooking and baking, sheet metal, heating and air conditioning, 
and prevocational skills. 

A job market survey was conducted by Northern Systems three months before the 
project started. Current information on employment possibilities is gathered 
from Department of Labor studies and through the Chamber of Commerce and other 
local organizations. Department of Labor studies anticipate a rapid increase 
In employment opportunities In the building trades, throughout the 1970's, but 
note that this prediction is dependent on the state of the economy. Employment 
opportunities for diesel mechanics are expected to increase very rapidly while 
those for automobile mechanics and service station attendants are expected to 
Increase moderately. 
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The program is partially funded through an LEAA grant. The total cost of • 
the project for the first 12 months was anticipated at $454,481. The LEAA 
grant supplied $292,800 of this amount. Institutional expenses include 
salaries of $71,247 and a travel budget of $20,490. It was anticipated that 
equipment would cost $62,455, with supplies and other expenses totaling 
$126,530. $30,400 of this amount was included for physical plant renovation. 

Northern Systems received $173,759. Of this amount, $104,394 was spent on 
salaries and benefits, $15,300 on travel and per diem, $29,832 on supplies 
and other operating expenses, $13,794 for general and administrative costs, 
and $10,439 as a fee. 

Student selection methods ; Approximately 20 residents are involved in each 
program. Participants in the program must be between the ages of 18 to 44, 
achieve a reading and math ABLE score of 6.0, and have no detainers. Inmates 
with up to a year before, their parole date may be admitted in the program. 
Graduates who complete the four month training but still have time to serve 
are. eligible to participate in a work release program. 

Students may be referred to the program by a counselor or may apply by 
contacting an instructor or the training supervisor. Trainees are admitted 
to the class through a majority vote of the sub-classification conwittee 
composed of the associate wardens in charge of industry, agriculture and 
treatment, the deputy warden, the captain and the skill center training 
Supervisor. Counselors sometimes attend the meeting. 

Applicants for the welding course must be enrolled in either building trades 

or auto mechanics. A board consisting of the training and welding supervisors 

and skill training instructors reviews applications and makes final selection 

ErJc^^ students. The board considers outstanding effort and performance In the 
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training line» recommendation by the instructor and senior instructor, 
number of stations which the student has completed, time before release, 
and the type of job the student desires, 

Course administration ; The courses are conducted under contract by Northern 
Systems. The company has primary responsibility for course development, 
teaching, graduate placement and follow-up, and program evaluation, The 
institution provides the facilities and one teacher in each course. 

Staff ; Northern Systems provides a project manager, secretary, and an 
assistant who aids in teaching and curriculum development. The institution 
employs one teacher in each course. One senior instructor in each trade, 
in addition to an overall supervisory instructor, is employed by Northern 
Systems. 

Evaluation ; Between January 1972 and April 1973, 104 students had entered 
the Auto Mechanics class, 13 had dropped, 29 remained on the training line, 
7 transferred to welding, 55 graduated and were placed. Students were placed 
as diesel mechanics, mechanics helpers, maintenance men, machine operators, 
auto repairmen, drivers, get ready men, and auto body repairmen. 

In building trades, 101 entered, 10 dropped, 8 transferred to welding, 59 
graduated and were placed, and 24 remained on the line. Students were placed 
as building maintenance men, construction tradesmen, mason attenders, formica 
lamina tors, general maintenance men, block layers, carpenters helpers, brick 
layers, painters, concrete finishers, cabinet makers, rip saw operators, roofeirs, 
block tenders, steel siding and sheet metal workers. 

Between December 1972 and April 1973 a total of 18 students enrolled in the 
o welding class, one dropped, 12 completed ti^aihitig and were placed and 5 remained 
on Ihd line. Graduates were placed as MIG welders in production shops. ^^^^ 
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Evaluation by trainees; Most residents interviewed were enthusiastic about 
the program, une stated that "It's the first real chance I've had to learn 
a trade." Another resident had previous experience in the field and felt 
that the course was valuable because he had "learned more and kept up in the 
field." Two of the trainees did not plan to earn a living using the skills 
that they had acquired, but felt that the training was of use to them in any 
case. Since the .course offers training in the development of social skills 
and problem solving in addition to the training in two specific trade areas, 
many of the skills learned in the course could be transferred to other fields, 
they said. 

Subplementary services ; Northern Systems is responsible for the job development, 
I placement and follow-up of graduates of the Skill Training Course. As soon 
1 as a participant has completed level one of training, two Job possibilities 
are developed for him. After completion of level two, the job developer 
takes the inmate to interviews with employers until the trainee is hired. 
A placement specialist makes periodic visits to the job site and is responsible 
for counseling the employee « If an employee loses his job, the placement 
specialist tries to find him a new one. Follow-up continues for six months 
after the release of the inmate from the training program. 

Northern Systems works with various community groups in placement. CONTACT, 
Seven Step Foundation and other civic organizations have assisted in job . 
development and placement. Graduates of the course receive a certificate, 
a skill achievement list, and tools. Driver training is also avaHablo. 
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H'stof'v find dojvi-'lt'pp M..-.. 'h"' -i Systems .. -i :uib->i(i ^vry of I'Jo; Ihern Natural 
Gas Company, used experience acquired during the designing and implementation 
of training systems at the Washington JOBS Center and at the department of 
'corrections institutions in Lorton, Virginia in developing the program at 
Lincoln, ban Casey, the project director and a native of Lincoln approached 
the warden with his ts-aining project. The institution was receptive to his 
ideas. The proyrrirn rpc';ived trAA funding and -was implementf^d at the prison 
in January 1972. 

Comments: Dan Casey, the director of the project, sees many advantages to 
the joint venture of corrections and industry: "Industrial involvement in 
training makes sense for an institution. For one thing, if industry is not 
involved, job development and placement can be a real stumbling block. , 
Industry feels better if Industry itself has been involved in training. We 
have the cooperation of organized labor in placing men. We wouldn't have a 
fiddler's chance in doing that if we weren't industry." 

Charles Wolff, the warden, thinks the Complex made the right decision in 
Inviting Northern Systems to develop a training program. "It's probably the 
finest piece of vocational training that I have seen," he says. 

The project was begun with the understanding that Northern Systems, using the 
expertise gained from other projects, luJd develop and implement a training 
program and then gradually shift the responsibility for the total program to 
the institution. It is anticipated that the transfer will occur over a three 
year period. Casey says the company's relationship to the institution after 
the third year is still in question. "I don't think we ever should cut loose 
entirely," he says. 
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Relationships between the 'cornpan.y nnd anv institution woulcllobviously vary 
depending on the type of program that the prison would request Northurn 
Systems to develop. 

The program in Nebraska offers an introduction to auto mechanics, building 
trade skills, and welding. However, the program features much more than 
the teaching of manual skills for th(2se trades. Through a systematic approach, 
the parti ci pants learn how to solv'> incraa'iingly complex problems. The course 
also Includes communication, math, and social skills development. 

The first skills developed are purposely simple ones that are useful in 

presenting the methods for learning and in assuring participant success. 

Project Director Casey knows that not everyone will be able to complete the 
j course. He notes, "I've had two or three that just couldn't go further, but 
*you don't let them fail." The course is designed so that a participant will 

have entry level skills for many trades in addition to the ability to use 

thf.'?e skills for advancement. 

Warden Wolff sees the next step in the development of the training program 
as "going out and doing practical things in the community and in the 
institution; some members of the building trades class went out and renovated 
school buildings," he says with pride. 
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Program title : Ornamental Horticulture • 
Special features ; Conwunlty support. 

Job skills taught ; Landscape contractor, grounds keeper, greensman, florist, 

greenhouse manager, and propagator. 

Length of course ; 1,000 hours required for a state-approved 

certificate in ornamental horticulture. Class meets seven 

hours a day, five days a week. 

Number of trainees ; Open-entry. Since Inception in June 1972, 31 
students have completed the course. Classes are limited to 16. 
Administration ; The ornamental horticulture course is administered 
by the prison vocational education division. 
Staff requirements ; One instructor. 
Cost and funding summary ; Local trades donated equipment 
and supplies. Yearly budget of $11,500 from Washington State 
Reformatory .funds . 

Descriptive materials available ; None. 

Location : Washington State Reformatory, Monroe. 

Contact ; Jerry Kluin, course instructor, Washington State Reformatory, 

P. 0. Box 777, Monroe, Washington 98272. 
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r«,..., admi nitration ; The course Instructor reports to the supervisor 
of vocational education at the reformatory. 
Evaluation ; No formal evaluation has been conducted. Kluin reports 
that 11 of the last 16 graduates (the second class since the course's 
inception In 1972) found employment In local horticulture businesses. 
.,.p pi...nt.rv services : A trade advisory committee composed of local nursery 
owners, media garden editors, and horticulture association members meets 
every three months with the course Instructor to discuss problems encountered 
in job placement efforts and recent developments In the trade to be Incorporated 
In the course. 

The Instructor relies heavily on trade advisory comnlttee members to 
assist him in finding jobs for his trainees. In some oases advisory committee 
members hire trainees themselves. Kluin makes monthly visits to local Seattle 
■■ and Everett businesses to survey job opportunities. He sets up Interviews, 
makes recomnendatlons. and generally does all he can to secure employment 
for the trainees. Unfortunately, he reports, there are just not enough jobs 
to go around. 

A few of the horticulture trainees have participated In work-release, 
but the program has been discontinued since employers felt they had to wait 
too long for the trainees to be cleared and placed on the job. Kluin explains. 
«4..n.. »nd development : The course resulted from a local demand for trainees 
in horticulture trades and from an expanding emphasis on ecology. Early In 
1972. garten and nursery representatives from surrounding communities 
contacted the prison and began talking about a course In horticulture. 
The first class was sttrted In June 1972. 
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Program title : Phlko-Ford Repair Services Training 
Special features ; Industry initiated. 

Job skills taught : Small and major appliance repair, radio and television 
servicing, small and diesel engine repair and servicing, air conditioning, and 
home and mobile refrigeration. 

Length of course ; 97 weeks for complete program, divided Into three clusters. 
Number of trainees : Average of eight students In each of nine courses. 
Administration ; State department of vocational rehabilitation selects 
Instructors and supervises program. The prison advises on custody matters and 
participates In student selection process. 

Staff ; One instructor for each of three cluster areas, two counselors. 
Cost and funding summary ; Phil co-Ford charged about $20,000 to supply 
•equipment for a cluster area and train the Instructor. Yearly operating cost of 
about $40,000. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; Training materials were 
supplied by Philco-Ford, which maintained complete Inventory lists and curriculum 
outlines. Special arrangements must be made to obtain the materials from Philco- 
Ford or the division of vocational rehabilitation. 
Location ; Kansas State Penitentiary, Lansing. 

Contact ; Robert J. Rolands, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 906 North 
17th Street, Kansas City, Kansas 66101; J. Vincent Leonhard, vocational 
coordinator, Kansas State Prison, P.O. Box 2, Lansing, Kansas 66043. 
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Sumnary ; A division of Philco-Ford set up the turn-key courses under contract 
with the state division of vocational rehabilitation. Philco-Ford has since 
phased out the division that initiated the Kansas State Penitentiary programs, 
and courses at the prison were undergoing extensive revision following the 
termination of Philco-Ford services in 1973. For those interested in observing 
the classes or gathering further information on them, some elements of the 
Philco-Ford program should still be in evidence. 
Teaching and learning methods ; Students spend full days in the training 
area. The courses at KSP are arranged in sequence, and students may progress 
through the sequence at the following rate: 

Cluster I: ^ 
Small appliance repair - 8 weeks 
Major appliance repair - 17 weeks 
Radio servicing - 20 weeks 
Television servicing - 27 weeks 

Cluster II: 

Small engine repair - 18 weeks 
Diesel engine principles - 7 weeks 

Cluster III: » 

Air conditioning principles - 2 weeks 
Home refrigeration and air conditioning - 8 weeks 
Mobile refrigeration - 8 weeks 
Philco-Ford established the standards for admission and tested prospective 
students for intelligence, logical thinking, and mechanical aptitude. A 
selection board considered the results of the tests and the reconwendations 
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of prison administrators. The Initial class of 50 was selected from 327 
applicants. An average of eight students was enrolled in each of the nine 
courses. 

Phllco-Ford set up the training In accordance with teaching methods that 
had proven effective In Industrial and armed forces vocational training. 
The company supplied lesson plans, audio-visual materials, texts, and 
examinations which it developed. Most training used traditional teaching 
methods, with emphasis on lecture-demonstration and hands-on experience. 
Implementation ^requirements and costs ; Available shop areas and the Phllco-Ford 
fee were the primary implementation requirements. Since Phllco-Ford provided 
all equipment and instructor training, there were relatively few headaches for 
prison administrators. 

Phllco-Ford charged about $20,000 to supply equipment for a course and to 
train Instructors. There was an additional charge for monitoring services, which 
Included periodic evaluation and assistance. Monitoring charge at Kansas 
State Prison was about $1 ,700 per year. 

A recent representative yearly budget for the courses, which did not include 
Philco-Ford services, was $40,000. Most of the ongoing expense is for salaries 
of Instructors and counselors. Funding for the classes came mainly from the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare through the state division 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

Cflii rse Administration ; The state division of vocational rehabilitation was 
responsible for selecting course instructors and the two counselors. Continuing 
evaluation and supplementary training was provided under a monitoring services 
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contract with Philco-Ford. The prison vocational education director served as 
an advisor on security and physical facilities, and assisted in coordinating 
the services offered by various agencies. 

Staff ; One teacher was employed in each of the cluster areas. Teachers 
qualified on a basis of practical experience, and were not required to have 
formal education in their fields. Two vocational rehabilitation counselors 
were assigned to the prison by the division of vocational rehabilitation. The 
counselors worked to develop employability skills among the trainees, and 
assisted course graduates in getting jobs. A recent report from the counselors 
noted their heavy caseload and the resulting difficulties in providing optimal 
services to trainees. 

Evaluation : According to the vocational rehabilitation division director, 
"The name Philco-Ford Is like magic when it comes to getting these men jobs." 
He noted that the company awarded certificates to all course graduates, and 
that the certificates automatically qualified trainees for jobs with any 
Philco-Ford dealer or agency in the world. Records which the director said 
candidly "are not quite what they should be" Indicate that the recidivism rate 
for graduates was about five percent. Recidivism records for the entire KSP 
population were not available. 

The director said that 60 percent of the graduates got jobs directly 
related to the skills learned. The figures were based on a two-year follow-up 
evaluation conducted by the vocational rehabilitation counselors. 
Evaluation bv trainees ; Two students selected by random methods and interviewed 
privately said the program offered them immediate reinforcement and an 
opportunity to learn some basic education subjects through practical application. 
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One trainee, who said he hoped to open his own small engine repair shop upon 
release, said he had a discouraging experience In the prison's basic electronics 
program, where "It took too long to learn everything and you just felt 
you weren't getting anywhere." In the Phllco-Ford shopis, he said, the rapid 
training "makes you feel like you can make It right away." 

Another trainee said he had been having trouble with basic math before he 
enrolled In the Phllco-Ford classes and learned math by practical application. 
Supplementary services ; The two vocational counselors assisted graduates in 
getting jobs upon release. 

History and development ; Phil co-Ford created a technical representative 
division during World War II to train armed forces personnel. After the war 
ended, they kept the division In business by offering training to private 
Industry. In 1965, representatives of the division contacted the Kansas penal 
Institutions director and proposed a pilot program Inside a prison. From a list 
of 14 courses offered by Phllco-Ford, the Kansas State Employment Service 
selected those which they felt would reflect the job market. After reviewing 
funding possibilities, the penal authority negotiated an agreement with the 
division of vocational rehabilitation. The division was able to obtain the 
majority of the implementation costs from a matching funds agreement with the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Classes began in 1966. 
Inmates surprised administrators by completing courses in a much shorter 
time than was anticipated. Encouraged by the apparent aptitude demonstrated 
by the trainees, the involved agencies contracted In 1971 with Phil co-Ford to 
add classes in refrigeration. In early 1973 Phllco-Ford phased out the 
industrial training division and began conducting all training In Phllco-Ford 
internal facilities. 
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Project EXIT (E.-Offenders 1n Transition) 
'■^Z;^: T.ns1t1.a, Jo. support services. Jo. aeve.^ent ana 

counseling. post-release counsel- 

■^.■l ^h of program ; Pre-re)ease phase Is four weeKS . po 

ing continues through parole or probation. 

30-40 Clients per counselor-, a total of 419 clients 

were served In the first year of operation^ ^^^^^ 
^^^jjj^jjjjjj^ Palmer/Paulson Associates. Inc. . of Chicago. 

:r"3nTour. centra, ..Inlstratlon-. two research, five. Jo. develop- 

;:;;;;:"elght. Jo. counseling, two. Institutional tr ^ ^^^^'^ 

^^.^^.U^: Annual budget during t t year of operation J 

contract with the Maine Bureau of Corrections and LEAA. 
Average cost per client Is figured at $600-800 per.year. 

Z;;^::^^^^^ -te formation on the goals. 1. l««nta 

t„„. staffing, and statistical analysis of t st year of operatio . 
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Summary : In a three-phase effort Involving counselors and job developers, 
ex-offenders are provided a variety of support services leading to employ- 
ment. A private marketing-management consulting firm serves as catalyst in 
a number of states, relying on short term impact and thorough documentation 
to convince legislators and corrections administrators to integrate the pro- 
gram into long-range plans. 

Method: In the first phase, a staff training coordinator, based at each of 
the institutions served, works with inmates in group sessions for four weeks 
prior to release. Subjects covered durino this intensive preparation period 
are vocational and educational opportunities outside the institutions, means 
of establishing long range goals, understanding self and others, techniques 
for successful job interviews, problems encountered in the community and on 
the job. development of free time activities, money management, the role of 
the parole officer, and the development of ••positive" work and social attitudes. 
Speakers from the fields of business, insurance, public health, employment 
security. Alcholics ^r^omous-. local law enforcement, parole offices, as well 
as Project EXIT field staff, are invited to participate. 

The second phase is job development. From information gained by the 
training coordinators about the needs of the soon-to-be released offenders, 
job developers approach the business community in the areas to which the offen- 
ders will return. Particularly helpful have been the larger firms which offer 
advancement opportunities and on-the-job training. The job developers were 
In some cases able to foster a working relationship with these firms which 
, would allow them to initiate contact by telephone whenever a prospective 
client was to be placed. In no way was the employer obligated to accept the 
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for this phase. Their dedication to their clients, twelfth-stepping as it 
would be in AA, has proven to be one of the strongest features of the pro- 
gram. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; Service, documentation, and inte- 
gration were simultaneous activities In the implementation process. For 
this program to be proven successful, that is. if a significant number of 
ex-offenders could become independent and remain off the unemployment rolls 
and out of prison, much documentation of the first year effort was required. 
The Chicago office of Palmer /Paul son hired a director and research director, 
who were then responsible for putting together a staff, not only to offer 
appropriate services, but to determine what kinds of people would be most 
receptive to this treatment. As part of the accountability process, a data 
system was designed to provide extensive information for later analysis. , How- 
ever, a major concern of all the staff members during the early sta<ies was 
whether or not they would be accepted by the established personnel of the 
prisons and parole offices. 

There were other problems unique to Maine. A much higher rate of unem- 
ployment than the national norm makes job recruiting for the ex -offender 
particularly challenging. Public transportation in most areas in Maine is 
non-existent, taxi fares prohibitive, and few ex-offenders have drivers' 
licenses. Getting to and from work requires ingenuity, or a home close to 
work. As in other states, half-way houses are being considered as a means 
of resolving this problem. 

Client selection methods '. Two sets of guidelines are used for accepting 
clients, one for those in institutions and a second for those referred to 
Project EXIT from the community. Those people who seemed least qualified 
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for etnployment-the acute alchollc, the heavy narcotic user, or the severely 
retarded- -were arbitrarily ruled out as potential clients. In order to 
qualify for Project EXIT services, the client must be an ex-offender, between 
the ages of 16 and 65, unemployed or underemployed, and willing io make a 
sincere effort to help himself or herself. A supervising officer (usually 
a parole officer) must give consent, and the client should not have any 
serious court proceedings pending. Probationers are also considered. 

Because there Is better opportunity for Project EXIT staff to evaluate 
prospects in the Institution than In the community, more clients are accepted 
from within the prisons than from the parole ranks. Despite the fact that 
the staff realizes that voluntary enrollment attracts many clients who want 
to improve their chances of parole, the guidelines have been used more re- 
strictively for those referred from the community. Only seven of the 187 
potential clients were refused in the first year of operation at the Men's 
Correctional Center. 

Course administration ; Active in the manpower and motivational field for 
many years. Palmer/ Paul son Associates of Chicago administers Project EXIT 
through the help of LEAA funding. The project is known in Indiana as EXCEL 
(EX-offenders Coordinated Employment Lifeline) where it is also funded by 
LEAA and state funds. The first such effort in corrections began in 1970 in 
North Carolina. 

Staff t All of the 21 staff members except the director and research director, 
were hired locally. Staff members are in two state prisons, three area offices 
related to parole offices in Portland, Lewiston, and Bangor, and a central 
office in Augusta, the state capitol, 
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The director serves as chief liaison with the U.S. Department of 
Justice (LEAA)t the governor, the commissioner of mental health and correc- 
tions, and the central office of Palmer/ Paul son Associates in Chicago. He 
also handles negotiations with other state agencies. Most of the preliminary 
design for the project was done by the director. The on-going policy-making, 
operational decisions, staff recruitment, and planning are done in regular 
group sessions with the deputy director, assistant and research director. 

As the project unfolded the unique characteristics of each element of 
the field staff became clearer. A training coordinator was assigned the com- 
plex task of coordinating the total pre-release effort at each prison and 
involving all levels of personnel in the EXIT program. A special sensitivity 
to human relations was sought. The job developers who proved most successful* 
according to analyses of the first year of operation, demonstrated a quiet 
aggressiveness, determination, responsibility and independence, and the ability 
to work as a team with the coordinators and counselors. Educational background 
and age proved to be irrelevant to success in this job. It was determined 
early in the project that people who had been in prison would offer a counsel- 
ing rapport which no degree in psychology or guidance could ensure. In review- 
ing the first year's staffing problems, the annual report states, "The most 
effective counselor in the project was an ex-offender.... His identification 
with the life style of his clients led him into some minor scrapes with the 
law, which, although not serious, have occasionally been embarrassing. Despite 
this, it Is the individual counselor's identification with the clients that 
makes the project effective and it must be maintained." 

Three ex-offenders i now paraprofessional counselors, particularly fear- 
ful of failure themselves and conscious of their b1»5 against correctional 
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staff, four professional counselors, two Institutional coordinators, and 
four job developers needed to become a cohesive group. During the first 
year of operation, the project experienced rtiore than the usual staff turn- 
over—two counselors and three job developers left»but In each case the 
replacement was trained on the job because of the groundwork. which had been 
done. 

Evaluation ; As a demonstration project for Maine, EXIT had a combination 
of goals: the Implementation and testing of an Idea and the communication 
of measured results to concerned persons. At the beginning, emphasis was 
placed on establishing an effective operation and creating useful monitoring 
systems. Even If there was no immediate use for information, staff members 
were expected to record as much data as possible so that at a later date there 
would be greater flexibility in selecting what would be analyzed. The 
staff's commitment to informing the public of its goals and the needs of 
ex-offenders has necessitated careful information gathering. 

The annual report indicates not only numbers served, but a profile of 
the clients' age, sex, marital status, educational achievement, job history, 
military experience, institutional and criminal record, starting salary, 
length of time to first job placement, frequency distribution of skill levels 
of first jobs after incarceration, and the percentage of clients who stayed 
on the job or were upgraded or moved to a different job. The report analyzes 
a number of questions on the basis of this information: Why do some EXIT 
clients fail on the job? Why do some fall to reintegrate into the community? 

EXIT'S impact 'in reducing recidivisnj irf Maine could not easily be 
quantified. Because priority was given 'to serving clients rather than research, 
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no control group was set up. However, a cost analysis was done to show the 
costs to the state for maintaining 141 men In the sample of parolees from 
the Maine State Prison and the Men's Correctional Center who were placed in 
a job by EXIT between December 1971 and August 1972. These figures, compared 
to the costs of maintaining the same men on parole, were dramatically different 
when the amounts of federal and state taxes paid by these employed men was 
added to the institutional cost and subtracted from the parcel e costs. Not 
accounted for were indirect costs to the state, such as welfare payments to 
inmate families. • . 

On December 20, 1972, John Palmer president of Palmer/ Paul son claimed 
on NBC's Today Show that fewer than 15 percent of the people Ms organization 
had worked with over a 15 month period had gone back to prison. 
SuDPlementary services ; In addition to the coordination of its services with 
other vocational rehabilitation efforts within the institutions and with pro- 
bation and parole functions throughout the state. Project EXIT staff members 
have relied on a largti number of comnunity organizations for support. Radio 
and television stations and newspapers have given coverage, and concerned 
citizens from Rotary, Lions and Exchange Clubs, Chambers of Commerce and 
universities have spoken on behalf of the program. 
History and development ; Initiated by the Maine Bureau of Corrections, 
Project EXIT started operations on October 4, 1971. Training of the field 
staff was completed on November 12, and field work began immediately In Port- 
land, Lewiston and Bangor. Augusta became the focus for field services for 
the Waterville area, so it has served, a dual function. Additionally, the 
University of Maine at Augusta has enrolled 9 number of clients as students 
and is interested in expanding its role in corrections. 
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Because no definite conmltment has yet been made by the bureau of 
corrections for the final phasing out of Palmer/ Paul son and phasing In of 
state respons1b111ty"as originally planned for the third year of operatlon- 
the staff Is considering several optional courses should cutbacks In funding 
occur. The alternatives developed would allow a combination of approaches. 
Services could be limited to counseling and referrals only, Incorporatlnrt 
the project as a non-profit organization with both public and private fund- 
ing sources. Another approach would be to negotiate with state agencies to 
absorb the counseling unit In their operations; or a third approach would 
be to "spin off" a series of half-way houses or pre-trial diversion programs. 
It appears that Pal me»/ Paulson Associates have discovered a variety of ways 
to serve corrections and can sensitively combine these to meet unique situa- 
tions, regardless of fixed budgets. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title ; Service Station Salesmanship 
Special features ; Industry cooperation. Students are young inmates. 
Job skills taught ! Entry level skills for service station workers. 
Length of course ; Three hours of instruction per day for nine weeks. 
Number of trainees ; 15 per class. 225 graduates in first three years. 
Administration : Under supervision of California Youth Authority, which 
operates correctional programs for younger inmates. 
Staff ; One instructor. 

Cost and funding summary ; Standard Oil provides materials and some services 

at no cost. Youth authority pays instructor's salary. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials ; The course instructor will provide 

course outlines while supply lasts. 

Location ; Preston School of Industry, lone, California,. 

Contact : John Evasulk, instructor, Preston School of Industry, Rural- 

Route 5, lone, California, $5640. 
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Suninan.: This short-term program is modeled after Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia's training program for service station attendants. Students use 
equipment, materials, and tools developed and provided by the corporation, 
and upon completion of the course are awarded Standard Oil certificates of 
achievement qualifying them for entry level service station jobs. Detailed 
evaluation has not' been conducted. 

Teaching and learning methods! The course covers selling techniques, money 
collection, credit card policies, check policies, and technical information 
on gasoline types, tires, batteries, and all the accessories sold by 
Standard Oil. The classroom training methods include role-playing, lectures, 
demonstrations, written exercises and tests, and frequent use of audio- • 
visual aids and programmed Instructional workbooks. Qualified students 
are permitted to go to a nearby Standard station and wait on customers. 
From each class the instructor selects a top student to act as his assistant 
for the next class. 

Implementa tion requirements and costs: The Preston program operates in an 
average-size classroom with access to an outdoor area for gas pump and 
related equipment. The main implementation requirement is the cooperation 
of an oil company. Regional field offices of major oil companies should 
be contacted. v , 

The instructor's salary is paid by the California Youth Authority, 
the agency which runs the Preston School of Industry. Standard Oil provides 
the equipment and materials, a small petty cash fund, the course diplomas, 
and a graduation dinner, all at no cost to the prison. 
Student selection methods: Interested students may contact the instructor 
directly or request the progrdiii through their counselor. The following 
restrictions are placed on program enrollees: no sex offenses* no armed 
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robbery offenses, and a seventh-grade reading and mathematics ability. 
A high school diploma Is preferred, although not required. The student 
must also have only four to six months left before parole. Enrollment 
is limited to 15 students. 

Course administration: The program is a joint effort of the California 
Youth Authority and Standard Oil of California. The Youth Authority supplie 
the space, students, and instructor. Standard Oil of California supplies 
the necessary materials. The instructor is selected by the prison, which 
has total authority in course operation. 

No detailed evaluation has been conducted. The only placement 
service provided is the offering, by the instructor, of the name and address 
of a Standard Oil station in the student's home area. The instructor will 
also offer recommendations to the student's parole officer if requested 
to do so. Detailed placement information is not available. 
History and development; The program originated in 1970 with assistance 
from the state division of vocational rehabilitation. The materials came 
from a Standard Oil field office in nearby Sacramento. Since the program 
originated there have been approximately 225 graduates, or 15 classes. 
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Program title : Shell Oil Automotive Professional Training Program (APT) 
Special features : Industry cooperation, short-term, younger inmates. 
Job skills taught ; Entry level skills for service station workers. 
Length of course ; 180 hours recommended. < . 

Number of trainees ; Varies. 20-student class recommended. 
Administration ; Shell provides materials, trains instructor. Correctional 
institutions maintain full authority. 
Staff; One instructor for each location. 

Cost and funding summary ; Most equipment provided by Shell at no cost. 
Descriptive and curriculum materials available from Shell Oil Company, 
Dealer Opportunities Merchandising Department, P.O. Box 2463, Houston, 
Texas 77001, or from Shell regional offices. 

Location ; Offered at more than 50 high schools and correctional institutions. 
Including California State Prison at San Quentin and San Francisco Juvenile 
Court's Log Cabin Ranch. 

Contact: E. H. Carter,* manager. Dealer Opportunities Merchandising Department^ 
P.O. Box 2463, Houston, Texas 77001; Ira Beal, instructor, California State 
Prison at San Quentin, San Quentin, California '94964; Jack Anderson, 
instructor. Log Cabin Ranch, La Honda, California 94020; or regional offices 
of Shell Oil Company. 
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Suimnijcy; Sholl on Company reports that a combination of a shortage of 
skilled service station workers and a desire to aid disadvantaged youth 
prompted the organization of this training program, The course Is designed 
for high schools, but may be modified for a correctional setting. Whether 
the APT program offers skills adequate to the job needs of convicts Is open 
to question. 

Teaching and learning methods: Shell provides a variety of materials for use 
in classroom and demonstration activities, and for Individual use by students. 
Workbooks, car service manuals, mock-ups of engines and ignition systems, and 
teacher lesson plans are included. If the school or prison offering the APT 
class does not already have them. Shell will also provide an oscilloscope, 
wheel balancer, battery charger j and tire changer. The course is patterned 
after the training company delivers at its 27 dealer training centers. Students 
learn skills ranging from operation of a credit card imprinter to basic engine 
tune-up. 

At San Quentin where the program is offered at the institution garage, it 
has been modified by the instructor to Include training in major tune-up, wheel 
allignment, and installation of smog devices. At the Log Cabin Ranch juvenile 
facility, trainees operate a mock pump Island. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; Institutions approved by Shell to offer 
the APT course receive almost all materials and equipment at no cost, but are 
expected to maintain the equipment at their own expense. 

Institutions seeking to implement the course should weigh a number of 
drawbacks Identified by Shell: 
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- In some areas, there may be few jobs available in service stations. 
Cooperation of service station managers is essential. 

- A Shell publication reports that "some graduates have become discouraged, 
after they start working in service stations. The long hours ahd comparatively 
low salaries cause them to return to the streets where they claim to be able 

to make more money in off color activities." 

- Some graduates, Shell reports, have complained that they have little 
opportunity to use any but the simplest of these newly acquired skills. 

Shell suggests that service station managers who are aware of the APT 
program and the problems of trainees can help solve these problems. 

At San Quentin, instructor Ira Beal admits that many of his students 
are interested in the course because it is popular with the parole board. 
While a sizable percentage of the San Quentin students never use the skills 
on the job, many do and some are successful enough to move into service 
station management. 

Student selection methods : Shell strongly recommends that trainees have 

a driver's license, dr be eligible to obtain one, since service station operators 

« 

prefer to hire persons who can legally pick up and deliver customers' cars. 
Staff : Instructors must be trained at a Shell Dealer Management Development 
Center, where courses are conducted at regular intervals in 27 locations 
across the country. In some cases, a weekly stipend for the instructor • 
will be paid during training. 

Evaluation t The APT program has been credited with drastically reducing 

the dropout rate of students who take the course in high schools. At San 

Quentin, the instructor says he kept track of students who left the course 

over a two-year period and found that 43 percent had found jobs in service stations. 
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Program title : Training and Technology (TAT) 

Special features ; Industrial training outside prison. 

Job skills taught ; Physical testing, Industrial electricity, machining, 

mechanical and proc<iS$ operations, and welding. 

length of course ; Six months average, eight hours per day. 

Number of trainees ; Seven inmates from Brushy Mountain Penitentiary 

attended a training center that annually graduates 400 non-institutionalized 

citizens. Class size averages 35. 

Administration ; Prison released inmates for training program operated by 
government contractors. 

Staff ; Three instructors per class; one supervisor and two instructors. 
Cost and funding summary ; Costs per trainee vary with training area, but 
average $1 ,800 for six months' training. M.D.T.A. funding. 

Descriptive materials available ; Report on the Brushy Mountain project 
available from TAT. TAT will also supply a list of documents on the Training 
and Technology project (with non-prisoners) to assist persons interested 
in implementing similar industrial training programs. All descriptive 
materials are free. 

Location ; Training and Technology, Oak Ridge Associated Universities, 

P.O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37830. 

Contact; Henry Campbell, public information officer, same address. 
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Suimnary : This cooperative program between the government and Industry has 
trained 2,500 men for jobs in Industry since 1966, Trainees are selected 
from persons classified by the Department of Labor as being disadvantaged 
underemployed. In April 1972 seven men from the Brushy Mountain Penitentiary, 
Petros, Tennessee were admitted for training in welding and machining. Inmates 
were transported daily to and from the training center. 

Though the inmate training program was considered a success by both TAT 
and corrections officials, the closing of Brushy Mountain terminated the program. 
Job placement staff members at TAT report that four of the seven inmates found 
work-release jobs relating to TAT training. They do not have information on 
employment after parole. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Training was carried out at the Atomic Energy 
Gommission's Oak Ridge Y-12 Plant in a specially-built training center. Inmate 
trainees were transported daily from Brushy Mountain, and after the Penitentiary 
was closed down from the work release center in Knoxville. 

An interest survey and review of the training courses offered through 
TAT resulted In three of the men choosing machining and four selecting welding. 
Machining provides instruction in the setup and operation of machine tools 
and In inspection for production dies, fixtures, tools, and machined components. 
In welding, trainees learn inert gas, metal arc, carbon arc, and flame cutting. 

The Inmates were integrated into regular TAT training classes, combinations 
of shop, laboratory, and class instruction. Trainees receive individual 
attention and assistance and proceed at their own rate. 
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Implementation requirements and costs ; TAT, offers the following checklist 
of considerations for those Industries and correctional Institutions Interested 
in Initiating similar programs: ^ 
Industrial Training Capacity 

- What Industries and plants are potentially Involved? 

- What experience has the industry had In training in crafty techn1c1an> 
and related areas? 

- What training is now accomplished? 

- In what ways do labor unions particioate in training programs? 

- What facilities (space and equipment) would be available for training? 

- What qualified training personnel are available or could be made available 
(full time and part time) for training? 

- What areas of training would be most desirable in terms of experience, 
faGll1t1es» and personnel? 

- Can a significant amount of management attention be devoted to 
developing and operating a training program? 

- What is the "image" of the plant in terms of a place to work and a 
citizen of the community? 

- Can the plant call upon community assistance and count on community 
support? 



Community Resources 

- What are the major educational and training resources of the area? 

- What program exists for working with the disadvantaged population of 
the area? 

- What are the temporary housing possibilities related to the area where 
training would occur? 

- What is the general attitude of the community teadersh1|} toward 
programs for the disadvantaged? 



Employment Opportunities 

- What opportunities are there now and are projected for employment 
within the plant for graduates of the training program? 

- How are these positions now being filled? 

- What are the general employment prospects in the geographic area 
and in the Industry represented throughout the country? 
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Recruitment Possibilities 

- What large groups of unemployed or underemployed workers in the area 
are potential trainees? . ... ^ j * 

- What training programs serve these groups, and are they full, adequate, 

and successful? . ^ u . j • o 

- What channels now exist for recruitment from the disadvantaged group? 

General 

- Is there an agency which would be able to assist in development, 
coordination, and management of the program? 

- What relationships exist between the Industry and possible cooperating 
agencies? 

In addition, training centers must be close to institutions or wo^k^ ' 
release centers for easy inmate transportation. 

Funding arrangements must be worked out with spOist^tng agencies aifif; 
corrections departments, tre Irushy Hounta# froirP' was financed by il'lA. 
Estlmatei cost of triilitlifrg was 11,800 |er student. 
Studen t L alection ; W s^plfted i^lji't 1«t|!|es Hime fiht ltas<t a si^Xkth-graie 
remm aid ffla# l#v-el. deplPtment of corrections stipualatfi) t« ^illii(«i||fS 
be clr« enDiifl to tiheir re^iease ta^te ^ be ell-g^tble for work release upon cow- 
.elfe'tlSn of Itaining. Corfrections officials a^lso required that trainees' reeords 
ffee 0f esGapl ^t't'tmp-ts or eapital of*15ens€S. 
Candidates meeting these specifications were given a battery of %Bm to 
fy a sixth-grade academic level. Those candidate? passing the tests wir6 
givitii their choice of the six vocational areas. 

CouYvse admlnisifeatlon ! The principal partners in TAT are Oak Ridge Associated 
Universities (ORAU)— a university manaqement group sponsored by 43 colleges 
In the South-and the Nuclear Division of Union Carbide Corporation, which 
eoifitracts with the Atomic Energy Commission for the operation of the Oak R1d(^6 
Y-12 defense installation. ORAU is responsible for training-related Instruction 
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and services such as job placement and recrultmentt while Union Carbide 
provides the skill training. Funds for TAT coine from many federal, state, 



and city agencies. . I 

The inmate training program was funded by the U.$. Department of Labor. 
The state vocational rehabilitation agency paid trainees $15 per month for 
'expenses and provided them with civilian clothing. 
Staff ; Instructors are selected from Y-12 plant journeymen, technicians, 
foremen, and engineers. Each class has one supervising Instructor, and two 
to three teachers. 

Evaluation ; Annual follow-ups are standard TAT procedure, and follow-up 
st^iiidy of the seven Inmates Is scheduled for late 1973. Informal contacts 
maiim^ttlned by staff members Indicate that four of the seven Inmates secured 
*<^ili4ifig -related work release jobs. 

SiMtefflentev services ; Like all TAT trainees, the Inmates had regular 



naiTaiffie mi counseling services available to them. TAT maintains extensive 



p^itement services but the Inmate-trainees v/ent directly to work release 
©eiMi?^ #isd ili « reeeilve all the services. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title ; UNIVAC-IBM Computer Skills Training 

Special features ; Industry cooperation, suitable for inmates with long 

sentences. 

Job skills taught ; Systems analyst, computer prograwner, programmer trainee. 

Length of course ; Basic skills taught in about 240 hours. Practical \ 

experience phase may go on for several years. 

Number of trainees ; No more than 10 trainees. Slow turnover. 

Administration ; State departments of correction through prison education departments! 

Staff ; Periodic instruction provided free by computer companies. Inmate | 

instructors are used. ^ 

Cost and funding summary ; Most materials and instruction are provided 

free by computer companies. State agencies pay Inmates and institutions . 

for programming services. 

DescriPti/e and curriculum materials available ; No descriptive materials. 
Curriculum guides and training materials are supplied by UNIVAC and IBM. 
Locations ; Kansas State Penitentiary, Lansing; Missouri State Penitentiary, 
Jefferson City. 

Con^ct. Regional branch marketing offices of UNIVAC or IBM, or M. H. Mulkey, 
UNIVAC, 4210 Johnson Drive, Suite 200 A, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66205; 
J. Vincent Leonhard, vocational coordinator, Kansas State Prison, P. 0. Box 2, 
Lansing, Kansas 66043; Lawrence M. Aber, director of vocational training, 

s 

Missouri Department of Corrections, Jefferjson City, Missouri. 
For information on the college-level 1nd1v1di»fal1?ed instruction using a 
computer console, contact Dr. David Hentzelt director of LEAA programs. 
University of Missouri at Rolla, Aolla, Missouri, 
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Smronary ; RCA computers division* Initiated training programs at the state 
prisons of Missouri and Kansas. When UNI VAC took over RCA, it assumed 
responsibility for providing periodic Instruction and supplying some materials. 
IBM organized a training program at MSP, and provides some services at KSP, 
A UNI VAC spokesman says the company Is ready to Initiate similar programs 
In almost any correctional Institution. The programs at Missouri and Kansas 
State Penitentiaries operate at almost no cost to the Institutions. Classes 
are small. Placement averages about 50 percent. Recidivism of graduates 
Is low. The programs are unusually long, since employment In computer 
programinlng c systems analysis often Is available only to those who have 
two or more years of experience. Training Is relatively brief, followed 
by Indefinite periods of working for various state departments preparing 
programs. Students say the training Is not entirely realistic, since some 
trainees have never seen a computer. 

Teaching and learning method s; At the Missouri Penitentiary Inmates serve 
as Instructors after they are themselves trained by UNIVAC. At the Kansas 
State Prison UNIVAC and IBM send Instructors on a regular basis to teach 
tasic skills and supplement Initial training. Instruction Is offered In 
Basic Assjubly Lalil>iage, IBM 1401 SPS Programing, UNIVAC Series 70 COBOL, 
UNIVAC 70 B$i, IBM 310 OlIOL, and IfM 360 BAL. Prison administrators 
someilmis stem to be iincomffrtable with 1»hj faet that formal Instruction 
Is seldp going on In the prognifnlng class . A UNIVAC spokesman explains 
that formal instruction takes relatively little time, aud that the mojit 
Important aspect of the class Is the practical experience In preparing* 
programs. If fr#|M.ent formal Instruction sessions were held with new groups 
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of students In each, there would soon be far more trainees than could be kept 



At the Missouri State Penitentiary, trainees are paid up to $40 per 
month by state agencies. Since the Institution Is located In the state^. 
capital, trainees are able to visit the computer room of the state department 
of revenue for orientation. Occasionally, a trainee qualifies to leave the 
Institution during the day to work In a state agency. At the Kansas State 
Prison, located more than 50 miles from the capital, trainees send and 
receive programs by couriers, who are sometimes state highway patrolmen. 
Implementation requirements and costs ; Capital outlay should be minimal. 
The Institution need provide only a desk and chair for each student. The 
director of vocational training or other regular prison employee fay siM^ 
a small percentage of his or her time coordinating the delivery of the 
computer programs. The course seems especially suited to the needs of initios 
with long sentences. 

UNIVAC will provide all training services at no cost. IBM also oUte 
some training free. Other computer companies may be willing to maifee s^lililiP 
arrangements. State agencies view the training program as an oppomn<iity 
to contract for badly needed programming services at a low cos^. Some siHls. 
may have laws which prohibit such arrangements. 

A UNIVAC official says trainees who have three to four years of praetjaai 
experience while Impr^-'^ned should have no difficulty finding jobs. 
Placement Is frequently with state agencies. Some ti^alnees become Indispensable 
j;o sjiate a£|enc1es bamu of their role In writing various programs. 
Student seiejSiym metbads i Enrollment Is limited to about 10, since work 
^gyl^ pt be available for more. At the Kansas State Penitentiary, enrollment 



busy with practical work, he says, 
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is extremely selective and admission to the program carries considerable 
prestige within the institution, To qualify, students must have an I.Q, 
score of at least 115, a good conduct record, and a high score on aptitude 
examinations administered by UN I VAC. 

Course administration ; The departments of corrections in the respective 
states have full authority in course operations. The computer companies 
determine training curriculum and assign instructors. Vocational education 
supervisors are responsible for coordinating programming services for 
state agencies. 

Evaluation : The coordinator of vocational training at the Kansas State 
Prison reported in 1972 that seven of 17 graduates had been placed in jobs 
directly related to the skills taught. Most go to work for state agencies. 
One five-timer at KSP became director of programming for a state agency* 
Only one graduate had returned to prison. The figures were based on information 
S'UiPplfed by the parole authorities and from voluntary contact from graduates* 

At the Missouri Stajte Penitentiary t^he state department of corrections 
rlUM i^n 1M thait lll^f |5 gra^MMes had be^n employed in computer jobs. 
mt«td/-% W*^^ h^ 'ili«Pt%|it^ i«as available on eight others. 





ifie prqiir^lD ()oes f|f?f p^'^Vfd^ f^l^H^^P fm^fH^ experieaee. Prison 
adffl|n)$^ff^p w^re not present during th^ fnf|fy|||^. 



The trainees said they receive a programming assl^Hp^njb frm thf staiie» 
djvide it among themselves, ancj com()|||;| |]b ,f f,e(<|y« "Then we sit around for 
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three weeks doing nothing," one man complained. The lack of work sometimes 
results In forgetting parts of the necessary computer language, another said. 
They also said the program would be Improved If regular, full-time Instructors 
were assigned, and If they could have opportunities to see and work directly 
with the computers they are programming. 

The trainees were not optimistic about their chances of getting related 
jobs upon release. Connections with an employer are necessary, they agreed. 
They said only a few trainees are able to build up a relationship with an 
agency that will result in a Job. Others, they said, must take factory jobs 
or other employment that is not related to^the training. 

The KSP vocational educati oh director agreed .that the state does not 
yet supply enough work for the convicts. The problem is caused in part by 
the tendency o the trainees to complete programs much faster than regular 
state employees, the director r^aid. 

At the Missouri State Penitentiary, an administrator reports that 
plenty of state work is available to keep trainees busy. 
Supplementary services : At MSP, a state university offers periodic 
individualized instruction through a computer terminal console installed . 
at the prison. The college-level instruction is funded by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 

History and development ; Programs at both institutions were started 
by M. H. Mulkey, a branch sales manager for UNIVAC. IBM is Involved in the 
programs on a more limited basis. Some sources say the computer companies 
are interested in teaching convicts to program their equipment so that the 
state will do more business with the companies. Mulkey says that this is 
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not the case, and that the training Is simply a logical extension of the 
other training programs offered by UNIVAC. 

In explaining how the computer training got started at the Missouri 
State Prison, the vocational education supervisor recalls: "IBM first 
became Involved with this program because It was pointed out to them that 
they trained programmers for their customers, and the StaU of Missouri 
was a customer. By a little stretch of the Imagination, inmates became 
employees of the state, and the St. Louis office bought the idea and permitted 
the Jefferson City office to conduct training programs within the confines 
of the penitentiary. One of the early classes included both Inmates and 
civilians who were employees of other state departments. RCA (now UNIVAC) 
did not become involved until later, and it was after they won a contract 
In competition with IBM in the Revenue Department." 

The MSP program was started in 1964, and the KSP program In 1969. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title : Vocational and I nservice Training at the Illinois Industrial 
School for Boys 

Special features ; Trade school contractor. Inservice training for vocational 
instructors. Motivation techniques, token rewards, low reading level materials. 
Job skills taught ; Basic skills in air conditioning, refrigeration, and 
heating. 

Length of course ; Prisoners; Three and one-half months. Teachers; 22 
sessions staggered over a year. 

Number of trainees ; Pri soners : 1 5 per cl ass . Teachers : Ni ne i n i nservi ce 
training. About 60 students are trained per year. 
Administration; Coyne American Institute supplies instructors, equipment, 
books, and placement services. Illinois Industrial School supplies space. 
Staff requirements ; One instructor for each inmate class. 
Cost and funding summary ; $29,995 per year for total program. 
Descriptivejnaterials ; Contact Coyne American Institute, 1135 West Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Location : Illinois Industrial School for Boys, P.O. Box 38, Sheridan, 
Illinois 60551. 

Catttact ' Neal McDonald, director of e^welltlon, Illinois Industrial School, 
or. H. H. Katz, director 6oyrte American Institute. 
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Sutmiarv ; The Illinois Industrial School for Boys has contracted with 
Coyne American Institute, a private trade school, for vocational Instruction 
for inmates and Inservlce training for vocational teachers. Teaching materials, 
equipment, staff, and placement provisions are part of the contract. Prisoners 
are given instruction in air conditioning, refrigeration, and heating. 
Teachers are given inservlce instruction in -motivating students and developiiil 
teaching materials. A Coyne American representative claims that #11 giraduates 
are placed in related jobs. 

Teaching and learning methods ! Coyne American uses techiO'ltqies developed 
over 1ts"nl7te" years as a Job Corps training contractor. L1%racy tralnding 
in math and language is combined with vocational skill iBve^'OMnt at p0m$% 
of vocational application. Large-print materials and s#ill ssiiitiin^lyipf 
kits are used for Inmate instruction. Trainees re3Ee4ve a|tuit oHi and a 
half months of Intensive training In heating, refrigeration, and a# #.hd$- 
tioning systems of the school and other area GonW1k1iota1IM*|l!l^1#t^op.. 

All vocational teac^'5rs at the institui#on rMte i»»sv1.eg tein%g 
as a part of the program. The teacher train<i«5|) takes ptc# M f«u»lfl d:a^ 
sessions conducted by Coyne Director H.H. K^atz and o-thier s»tfa#f raeitibeirs. 
Almost all of the inservlce training is offeBifd in regular classes, with 
Instructors observing Coyne personnel. VoGMioJtl teachers afe also tauikt 
to develop professional files and to use offset printing facilities alt #e 
institution In order to develop their own teaching ittatirl ails. 

A textbook developed by Coyne and available from the ^o.vernm6n.t f#1ni1Klinf 
Office, Motivation and the Disadvantaged Trainee a lanujal ioir^^^^^ 
Is used 1n the inservlce training program. 
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Implementation requirements and costs ; Katz says he Is having difficulty 
recruiting staff members who are fully qualified to offer this sort of program 
to correctional Institutions. For that reason, the Coyne director says there 
may be some difficulties In arranging contracts with other Institutions. 
Coyfie s#v1ces are offered on a smaller scale to several prisons, and some 
malt^ials are available for purchase. The Illinois Industrial School for 
toys appropriates $29,000 for the total Coyne program and apparently saves 
alirfj5s*t that much by having course trainees perform institutional maintenance. 
SJaLdMl-sel ection : For the air conditioning atd heating class, students should 
d»nstrat0 a fourth to fifth grade reading level. The director of education 
at the school makes the final student selections. 
iG,QM>asj_,admi ni strati on ; Coyne American provides the Instructors, learning 
roaterlal'S, and equipment for the air conditioning and heating class and the 
in^ervlGe training. The Illinois Depjirtmefft of Corrections funds the program. 
SMif : Coyne American rotates Instructors from its. sizeable Chicago staff. 
MujytiiiQn ; A six-member placement staff at Coyne has, according to Katz, 
beiSPi able to fi»nd jobs for all graduates. A fspllow-'up program begun in July, 1973 
wll'l contact each graduate at 30-day, 60-day and six month points after release. 
lipjliagMaEY s.emijS-e.s t Job development and placement personnel at Coyne 
ARierican work with each contracted course instructor. According to Katz, 
at Teiaist 10 employers in each trainee's home town aire contacted and interviews 
imnged' 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

• 

Program title ; Volkswagen Training Program 
Special Features : I ndiis try cooperation* 
Job skills taught ; Entry level VW mechanic. 
Length of course : 560 hours. 

Number of trainees : June* 1973 enrollment: 3j maximum enrollment: 4. 
Administration : Department of corrections. 

Staff requirements : One teacher — also teaches domestic auto mechanics course. 
Cost and funding summary ; Institution costs are part of total auto mechanics 
program. Most equipment for VW course donated by Volkswagen. 
Descriptive and curriculum materials ; Short course outline available from 
the vocational supervisor. 

Location ; California Correctional Institution, Techachapl . 

Contact: Albert F. Paget, Jr., supervisor of education, California Correctional 

Institution, Box 1031, Tehachapl, California 93561 . 
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Suninary ; Individual Volkswagen dealerships have provided suppprt and equipment 
for this VW mechanic training course offered inside the walls. The vocational 
supervisor notes that training is the same as that offered in community VW 
schools. Of the 22 men who have graduated from the course since it began in 
1966, 13 have been placed in.VW dealerships. 

Teaching and learning methods ; The instructor of the prison's domestic auto 
mechanics training course selects exceptional graduates of that course for 
specialized training as Volkswagen mechanics. Both courses are taught in the 
same shop area. Individual assignments are made for the VW trainees. The 
number of trainees may vary from one to four. Standards for training are 
determined by training offered in similar schools outside. 
Imple m entation requirements and costs ; The vocational supervisor estimates 
that it would cost about $50,000 to set up a similar fully equipped course 
for 20 students. Most equipment, including four operating VW's, was donated 
by Volkswagen dealers. . 

Implementation of any similar course in foreign car repair would require 
the cooperation of local dealers. In this institution, the Instructor visits 
the dealers once a month to keep dealers informed and to get or keep them 
interested in the course and its graduates. The vocational supervisor says 
that the first step In setting up a similar program is to find one key man in 
a foreign car company. He emphasized that it's not always easy to get 
cooperation. The institution has been trying for three years to implement 
a similar program with another foreign car company. "We keep trying," he said. 
The instructor attends the company schools for training. 
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Student selection methods : For a student to enter the Volkswagen program 
he must complete high school and at least 1,200 hours of the domestic auto 
mechanics course offered at the Institution." If he has exceptional work habits, 
attitude and ability, the Instructor may select him to enter the VW program. 
Course administration ; The program Is run d1rei:tly by the department of 
corrections. Volkswagen sets the training school standards. Individual dealers 
have donated equipment and vehicles for the course. 
Staff ! The domestic auto mechanics course instructor ^Iso teaches the VW 
course. 

Evaluation ; Twenty- two students have graduated from the course since it began 
in 1966. Thirteen of the students have been placed in VW dealerships, There 
is no information on eight students-, one student was placed in another trade 
area. 

SuDPlewentarv services ; The Instructor is Instrumental In finding jobs for 
graduates with local dealers. Some dealerships have called the institution to 
request employees. Dealers have helped graduates they have hired by finding 
them housing and supplying them with hand tools and further training. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 



Pwiaram tme = Xerox Technical Representstlve Training 

. p,H,i features ^ £n.a11 classes. Industry cooperation, guaranteed job 

placement. 

.i«h »i.ms taught : Basic electronic and -nechanlcal skills related to repair 
of machines manufactured by Xerox. 

of course s Usually six hours per day for five months. 

Three trained In first three years. Trainees selected, 

only when Xerox locates a job opening. 

M^jjistjatlon- Under authority of department of corrections. 

...ff requirements : One part-time Instructor selected fro™ the staff of the 

institution's vocational training program and trained by Xerox. 

C55t,,j,jL£^ About $1,500 per year for share of Instructo. 's salary. 

Most materials supplied by Xerox. 

I|,lln 1,1- - ^ -^^^rlals available: Contacts supply Information 

on an individual request basis. 
Location) Oregon State Penitentiary. 

« R.A. Fastm... vocational Director. Oregon State Penitentiary. _ 
;;;~Oregon 97310. or Ron Chrlstopherson. Xerox Corporation. 10225 S.W. 
Parkway, Portland, Oregon 97225. 



I 
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Suirtnary ; Selected students take a Xerox Corporation training course 
qualifying them for jobs as Xerox Technical Representatives Level I. 
Xerox trains the instructor, a prison employee, and Interviews and tests 
potential students. When a trainee Is accepted into the program he Is 
guaranteed a job from Xerox upon release. Because of a lack of job openings 
in Oregon, only three students went through the program during its first 
three years of operation. 

Teaching and Learning Methods ; The majority of class time is spent on 
lecture and demonstration, followed by practice on the machines in the shop 
area. About 20 percent of class time is spent with training manuals and 
written exercises. 

Trainees also receive the Xerox course in customer relations.. A Xerox 
official comes to the institution to conduct the course, usually with other 
trainees from the outside. 

After training, students are hired and sent to a Xerox refurbishing 
center. For those trainees not yet on parole, a work-release arrangement is 
secured and the student resides in a work-release center. Trainees are sent 
to the refurbishing center to provide experience in a working atmosphere with 
other employees. Trainees receive full pay at the center, usually stay six 
months, and then leave for their regular job as a field technical representative. 

The course is similar to the one used by Xerox with trainees not 
institutionalized. The Technical Representative job is classUied in four 
levels. The entry level Technical Representative I course trains students 
in basic electronic and mechanical skills while teaching them to repair 
the basic line of machines manufactured by Xerox. 
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Implementation requirem ents and costs; This is a low cost program for the 
institution. Implementation and yearly costs average $1|500, the majority 
of this amount spent on one Instructor's part-time salary and the remainder 

spent on paper for use with the machines. The only Implementation cost 
Incurred by the institution was travel and per diem expenses for the 
instructor when he was sent to Los Angeles for training by Xerox. Xerox 
furnishes all machines., training manuals, and related learning aids. 

Eighty percent of the program takes place in a 1 ,550 squjare-foot shop 
area. The remainder is spent in classroom instruction. 
Student selection methods ; Students are recruited from the vocational 
electronics course offered at the institution. Openings occur only when 
Xerox can locate a job opening for the trainee. Students applying for 
the course must be within one year of parole or work release. Potential 
trainees undergo the same interviewing procedure Xerox uses with employees 
outside the institutioni they meet with Xerox officials who administer 
mechanical and electronic aptitude tests. Often this requires three to five 

interviews. ' 

Once selected , the trainee attends class six hours a day for approximately 

five monthsi this time may be shortened if the Instructor believes the trainee 
has mastered the necessary skills. 

Course administration ? The course ^% under the direct supervision of the 
penitentiary administration. The penitentiary supplies the trainees* 
instructor, and shop space. A Xerox field office in Salem furnishes the 
training of the Instructor, training aids, and selects the trainees. Xerox 
finds and guarttntees each trainee a job upon release. 
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Staff : The program Instructor devotes part-time to the course. He Is the 
full-time electronics instructor and Is required by the state to have five 
years experience In his field, 

Evaluation ; No objective evaluation has been conducted. Xerox will 
probably conduct some sort of evaluation as more trainees .complete the 
program. Close contact Is maintained between Institution, Xerox, and the 
trainee as the ^/ocatlonal director believes "only by watching the trainees 
can you evaluate the course— they are the final evaluators." So far three 
men have completed the course; the first to finish has been working 
successfully since July, 1972. 

Xerox secures jobs before accepting trainees Into the program. Job 
selection so far has been limited to Oregon and Washington. With few 
openings each training class has served only one or two students. 
Su pplementary services ; A course In social skills training titled "Succeeding 
in Work and Soc1ety"1s required of all Inmates. This course offers 
instruction In money management, job choices, self -understanding, employer- 
employee relations, hygiene, credit «nd bankinq* and legal services. 
Hi Story and devel opment ;- The idea for the program came f rom a l ocal Xerox 
field technical representative who was at the Institution servicing a machine. 
He felt that Inmates could be trained as he was, and presented the Idea to his 
supervisors. Negotiations were than begun between the penitentiary and He«^ox. 
One year later, In Oiune of 1971, the program accepted Its fHst trainee. 
Future plans call for placement of trainees in California, where more jobs are 
available. The Xerox representative who administers the Oregon program. 
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Ron Chrlstopherson, says this may be difficult since the major strength of 
the program Is local support and participation. He says he hopes that 
California Institutions will Initiate similar programs, 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title ; Apprentice Machine Shop 

Special features ; Fully accredited apprenticeship program. 

Job skills taught ; Machine operator (lathe, milling machine, drill press, 

surface grinder). Journeyman machinist, tool crib attendant, maintenance 

mechanic. 

Length of course ; 8,000 hours. Short term, pre -apprentice program, 
3,000 hours. 

Number of trainees : 15 per class. 

Administration ; A regular vocational offering of prison education department. 
Training requirements set by state department of apprenticeship standards. 
Staff; One instructor. 



Cost and funding summary ; Estimated at $1 ,475 per student,, per year. 
Funds from institution budget. Annual operating costs are about $18,000. 
Descriptive and curriculum materials available } Curriculum outlines are 
distributed by the California Department of Corrections, 714 P Street, 



Sacramento, California 95814. 

Location ; California State Prison at San Quentin. 

Contact ; Ernest H. Bradford, instructor, California State Prison at 

San Quentin, San Quentin, California 94964. 
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Suwnary ; Students who complete this program are issued journeyman 
apprenticeship certificates and are eligible for admission to all 
machinist unions. The course is fully accredited by the state depart- 
ment of apprenticeship standards and is constantly monitored by a joint , 
apprenticeship committee. The instructor estimates that 80 percent of 
the recent graduates are employed in jobs related to the training. 
Teaching and learning methods ; Students spend about^^ 10 percent of their 
time in traditional classroom sessions, with most other training time de- 
voted to practice in the shop area. The last year of the program involves 
institutional maintenance projects'. Most students leave the institution 
before completing the full 8000 hours. Many continue apprenticeship 
training outside. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; A 10,000 squar^ foot shop area 
equipped with a shaper, radial drill, four lathes, two milling machines, and 
four engine lathes is required for this program. Many prisons, if 
similarly equipped, would be able to implement an apprenticeship program 
1)ymMtTnrthe stan^dards-o^ to accredit such 

programs. Most of the equipment in this shop was manufactured around 1950, 
but the instructor says students adapt quickly to more modern machinery. 
"A lathe is a lathei they may put the handle in a different place, but it's 
still a lathe," he insists. Used equipment is purchased to cut costs. 

Advantages to apprenticeship programs include trade union cooperation 
and more effective job placement of graduates. Apprenticeship standards 
vary from trade to tradei some skills would not involve the lengthy training 
period required for this course. 
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Student selection methods : Prospective students go through the normal 
prison classification and screening procedures. The instructor makes 
the final decision. He says he prefers average or above mechanical 
aptitude, an 8.5 grade level in math, and a 7.5 grade level in reading 
comprehension. A background in blueprint reading and mechanical drawing 
is desirable. Students are enrolled for 90-day trial periods during which . 
the instructor evaluates mechanical ability and initia'tive. 
Course adftiini strati on ; The program is a regular offering of the education 
department of the prison. A joint apprenticeship committee, made up of 
equal numbers of representatives from unions and management, meets every 
three months and acts as a watchdog advisory group, making sure the 
instructor is offering training relevant to the job skills currently 
required. The California Department of Apprenticeship Standards monitors 
the course and issues journeyman machinist certificates to graduates. 
Staff; The Instructor holds the same journeyman apprenticeship certificate 
that is Issued to course graduates and a state teaching credential. 
Evaluation ; According to records kept by the instructor, 80 percent of 
recent graduates are on the job in related trades. He estimates the 
recidivism rate for course graduates at 20 to 30 percent, and says the 
figures have fluctuated over the years depending on the job market In 
California. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title ; Dental Laboratpry Technical Traihing . 
Special features ; State Industry with apprenticeship status; 
Job skills taught ; Construction of dental prostheses. 
Length of course ; Two years Inside the Institution; three years for 
certification. ■ 

Number of trainees ; 25 per class; 55 have been trained during five 
years of operation. 

Administration ; The director of dentistry for state Institutions 

serves as administrator and technical advisor. 

Staff requirements ; Two full time certificated dental technologists. 

Cost and funding ; Funding is provided by the State Department of Purchase 

and Property on a revolving basis. $45,000 a year covers salaries and 

supplies. Implementation cost In 1968 was $75,000. 

Curriculum materials ; Dental Laboratory Specialist. Course Number 982X0. 

Department of the Air Force. Sheppard Air Force Base. Texas 76311. 

Location ; New Jersey State Prison at Rahway. 

Contact ; Dr. Robert Fischer. Director of Dentistry. Division of Mental 
Retardation Building. 169 West Hanover Street. Trenton. New Jersey 08625; 
Anthony A. Belviso, Chief Dental Laboratory Technologist. New Jersey State 
Prison. Lock Bag R. Rahway. New Jersey 07065. 
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Sutntnary : A two-ya^r hands-on training program reinforced with a formal 
Air Force Instructional system allows trainees to learn' entry level skills 
In a secure empliymerk, field. While providing a service to state Institutions, 
trainees ga|i/a'spec1at<i2ed skill which can be applied toward national 
apprientlceslrfp standard^ 

Teaching and learning methods ; . Eighty to ninety percent of the training 
takes^place in the laboratory. Trainees begin with a dentist's prescription 
and learn to complete the order in a carefully supervised training program. 
Class time is spent in demonstration and discussion of each phase of work. 
Any student who has difficulty is given individual assistance from the 
instructors, who are available on a twelve to one ratio. ' 
Im plementation reouirements and^ costs t Although the. raw materials used in 
dental appliances may change, the^machlnes remain basically the same. In 
order to serve 25 trainees, the. shop area (800 sq. feet) Includes 20 Baldor 
lathes ($95 each), a grinding machine ($120), a polishing lathe ($650), a 
j:uring_ma_chj|ej$750). and a suction unit^($l, 500). State standards could 
not be met without a suction unit, which protects workers from getting th^ 
porcelain or plaster dust into their lungs. 4 
Student selection methods ; Screening of trainees for^ this course takes place 
on they job. The institution's classification committee, does the initial 
screening but the successful trainee has to demonstrate a high degree of 
manual dexterity, reading abi my at the eighth grade level, and above all, 
patience for detail. If an enUllee has not completed high school, he is 
required to study for the GEO at night so that he can qualify as an apprentice 
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Evaluation ; The objectives of this course are two-fold. 1,300 dentures 
were supplied last year to residents of state institutions at minimal cost, 
and the second goal, job placement for the ex-offender, has also been realized. 
Since the program has been in operation, 19 of 23 men trained have secured 
positions in jobs related to their training. Although certification requires 
three years of training, many of the trainees have found entry level Jobs 
which allow them to continue their apprenticeship after leaving the institution. 
Only five percent of those who enrolled have dropped out, for lack of mechanical 
ability, according to the instructors. 

Dr. Fischer suggests that there has been a feeling of competition from 
dental laboratories in the private sector who are losing potential state 
business. Expanded opportunities for vocational training within the prison 
and work release programs have made this course less appealing to inmates, 
he admits. Due to shorter sentences, trainees are often not able to complete 
the training, motivational pay is low, and salaries on the outside do not 
look inviting to many offenders. However, in New Jersey, Bergen Drug and 
Healthco, among others, are employers of 150-200 technicians and the rise 
of this multi-million dollar industry on the stock market gives the impression 
of an expanding field of service. 

Supplementary services t Several dental supply companies come Into the prison 
to offer demonstrations of new products and discuss employment opportunities 
with trainees. 

Future plans ; It is the hope of the instructors to expand the program to 
serve 50 students at one time. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Pro gram title ; Institutional Training Project 

Special features ; Industrial union support. Model Cities funds. 

Job skills taught ; Shipyard welding skills, diesel preventive 

maintenance mechanics, pipefitting, and carpentry. 

Length of course ; Six hours per day for 12 weeks. 

Number of trainees ; 12 per class. 550 have completed training. 

Administration ; Operating with Model Cities funds, the project is 

run solely by the Institutional Training Project under contract with 

the City of Baltimore. 

Staff ; One Instructor per class. In mid-1973 there were six classes 
operating. 

Cost and funding summary ; Yearly Model Cities (HEW) grants have been 
running approximately $480,000. 

Descriptive materials ; Summaries available from project. Director 

interested in discussing transportability. 

L ocation ; Project offices are located at 305 West Monument Street, 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201. Classes are conducted at Maryland 

Correctional Training Center, Hagerstown; Women's House of Correction, 

Jessupi and Men's House of Correction, Jessup. 

Contact ; C. Noell Damron, project director, 305 West Monument Street, 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201. 
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Summary t In the spring of 1971 two Baltimore men» one a Model Cities 
coordinator and the other a local union representative^ proposed that 
Model City residents incarcerated in Maryland prisons be trained by union 
instructors for union jobs. The men went to the president of the Metropolitan 
Baltimore Council AFL-CIO Unions for support, and 'in November 1971 the mayor 
of Baltimore approved the allocation of Model Cities funds for the project. 

Since that time» the Institutional Training Project, operating under 
the sponsorship of the Metropolitan Baltimore Council AFL-CIO « has offered 
classes in three Maryland prisons in welding, pipefitting, diesel mechanics, 
and carpentry. Instructors are selected from local companies, approved by 
project and union officials, and work on a six-month leave of absence from 
their unions. 

Before applying for Model Cities funds, the initiators of the project 
surveyed the Baltimore area industries to determine citywide job needs. 
This initial contact with local companies is partly responsible for the success 
of the program. A working relationship with five large steel and ship- 
building firms developed. These firms not only donated initial equipment 
and continue to loan needed supplies, but remain in constant contact with the 
project job placement staff to help place the inmates in training-related 
jobs. 

In mid-1973 project training programs were operating in three state 
institutions: welding, pipefitting, and diesel mechanics at Maryland 
Correctional Training Center (MCTC) in Hagerstown, welding at the Women's 
House of Correction at Jessup, and shipfitting and carpentry at the Men's 
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House of Correction, also at Jessup. Since its inception 1n 1971» the 

project has trained 550 people and placed a total of 390. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Trainees attend class for six hours each 

day for 12 weeks. The 360 hours of instruction Involves approximately 

90 hours of theory, or class instruction, and 270 hours of practical shop 

work. 

Student selection metho ds; Students must be residents of the Model Cities 
nelghborh od of Baltimore and be within 10 months of work release eligi- 
bility or parole. Potential trainees are first screened by their institutions, 
then by project counselors, and final approval is made by course instructors. 
Course administration ; Courses are administered by the project, under 
contract with the City of Baltimore. Baltimore receives the funds for the 
project from the Model Cities Program, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). The Metropolitan Baltimore Council AFL-CIO unions 

« 

sponsor the project. While sponsorship involves no monetary support, 
the backing Is essential. Because of the sponsorship the large industrial 
companies in the area know of the project and are more easily approached 
by project job placement staff seeking employment for graduates. Sponsorship 
also lessens the problem of securing qualified instructors. Both companies 
and unions must approve the Instructors' leaves of absence. 
Staff ; Instructors are recommended by the five local industrial companies 
that <Mork on a regular basis with the project. There are no special 
requirements for instructors, although they are generally well known and 
respected within their companies and unions. Project officials approve all 
instructors. 
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Evaluation ; Annual reports from HUD and the mayor's manpower committee 
have been favorable, and have recommended continuation of the program. 
The project director reports that the total recidivism rate for the project 
has been 14 percent. His job placement staff has kept up-to-date 
records on the project trainees and reports the following: The project has 
helped 390 of the 550 trainees secure employment in the Baltimore area. 
Of the remaining 160, 92 were still in prison in mid-1973. Most had jobs 
waiting. According to the director, the other 60-odd trainees were either 
unprepared for jobs for various reasons (personal or not sufficiently 
trained) or had lost contact with the project. 
Supplementary services ; The project's job placement staff continually 
negotiates with the participating companies to fill, job openings with 
project- trained personnel. The staff makes recommendations and arranges for 
interviews. City-wide job needs are constantly surveyed by the placement 
staff so that project courses reflect current demands. 
Future plans : Funds are committed through July 1974. Because there was no 
major increase in the grant, the project will operate the same courses 
as long as the Baltimore work demand indicates the need. 

In addition to the prison training programs, the project has contracted 
to train Model City residents as dental technicians. These trainees are 
Baltimore residents who have been Incarcerated or, whp are under employed. 
A local dentist has established a clinic next to his offices and is 
supervising the instruction. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 
Program title ; Pre-Apprentlceship Training 

Special features : Formal standardized approach; apprenticeship card 
earned allows transfer to continued training In outside work environments. 
dob skills taught ; Auto mechanics, auto body repair, dry cleaning, 
food service. 

Length of course ; Total length of apprenticeship training is four years 
for automotive mechanic, three years for auto body, food service, and dry 
cleaning. Since the average stay for men in this correctional facility 
Is 10 months i the training must be completed on the outside. 
Number of trainees ; 132 enrolled during the first three years. Current 
enrollment is 12 in each of the four classes. 

Administration ; Or. Daniel Sullivan, superintendent of schools. New Jersey 

Department of Institutions and Agencies. 

Staff requirements ; Five Instructors, one part-time. 

Cos t and funding ; $9,200 for salaries and supplies not covered by the 

regular vocational shop budget has been added by the state school district. 

$32,000 was invested in equipment to implement the program. 

Descriptive materials available ; The standards of apprenticeship for the 

state of New Jersey as established by the Multi -Trades Apprenticeship and 

Training Committee at the beginning of this program are available from the 

education director. 

Location ; Youth Reception and Correction Center, Yardville, New Jersey. 
Contact ; Donald D. Zelinski, director of education*, James V. Tanzillo, 
vocational supervisor. Youth Reception and Correction Center, P.O. Box 1, 
Yardville, New Jersey 08620. 
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Sutimary ; Educational standards for acceptance Into this highly 
structured program .were relaxfsd so that men without high school 
certification could enroll. Even though average residence in this 
medium security center is 10 months, trainees can earn an apprentice- 
ship card after 750 hours of hands-on training and 144 hours of related 
instruction, allowing them access to continued training on a job outside 
the institution. Job placement has been supported by New Jersey Auto 
Dealers Association members who have been actively involved in recruiting 
jobs for trainees. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Formal apprenticeship training is a full 
time commitment. Each man who is accepted receives six hours of hands-on 
training each day as well as six hours a week of related instruction, 
covering such areas as academic math, English, sodal skills, and orientation 
to the world of work. He may earn a certificate of achievement after 350 
hours of training, or an apprenticeship card, his ticket to employment and 
further training, after 750 hours of hands-on training and 144 hours of 
related instruction. 

The training is divided into three task units. Students can be 
continuously enrolled in these units, four at a time, and are tested 
according to standards established by the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training before they can proceed to the next unit. Teachers may use their 
own tests to evaluate the direction of the program. Although teaching 
is usually done through lecture and demonstration, methods vary. Inmates 
are sometimes used as teacher aides. Student attitudes determine the pace 
of the program. 
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A typical lesson In the auto mechanics course might deal with 
wheel balancing, the objective being to teach the student how to 
distinguish between "static" and "dynamic" balance and to understand 
the appropriate tools. The parts of a wheel balancing machine and the 
preparation of the wheel for balancing will be explained. Students will 
be asked to prepare and balance wheels and Interpret how to tell If a 
wheel needs balancing. Texts published by Beeler, Chilton, Bruce, Glenn 
Cowles, Goodheart Wlllcox, and McGraw Hill are used In this course. 

A Twnthly subscription. Motor's Estimating Guide , is purchased from 
Hearst Publications for the auto body repair course. Texts published 
by McFarland and Goodheart Wlllcox are used. For the dry cleaning course 
National Institute of Dry Cleaning curriculum materials are used. 

Trainees who have completed their- course work and have less than 
six months time to serve may be eligible for work release. Most of these 
have been placed In restaurants, meat packing plants, and state jobs.. 
Implementation requirements and costs ; As a pilot program of the 
department of corrections, the apprenticeship training made full use of 
the new well -equipped vocational shops at Yardville, but transforming 
regular work assignments to apprenticeship standards was not simple. In 
order to standardize procedures with those outside the institution, ground 
work was necessary with the area representative of the Federal Bureau of 
Apprenticeship Training and the state division of vocational education. 
A Multi-Trades Apprenticeship and Training Committee was drawn together 
to set policies which would assure that appropriate standards were established. 
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Once approved as a bona fide apprenticeship training program, approximately 
$40,000 was provided by state funds to meet the requirements of personnel 
and equipment. See the attached lists of equipment for- the two automotive 
shops and the dry cleaning program. 

Food services was the area most easily converted to apprenticeship 
training. The kitchen was already geared to preparation of food for 500 
residents. 

Student selection methods ;- To match the requirements of apprenticeship 
standards with the realistic capabilities of the Yardvllle population, 
many of whom were school drop-outs, the following criteria were used 
for admittance into the program: 

1. Sixth grade score, or better, on the Stanford Achievement Test. 

2. A psychological evaluation. 

3. Recommendation regarding personal adjustment from teachers. 

4. Medical evaluation. 

5. Personal interview to determine applicant's desire for the 
training. 

If the applicant qualified and was accepted into a particular trade 
training, his first 500 hours were probationary. According to an 
agreement with the Joint Apprenticeship Committee, "If an apprentice 
fails to apply himself, seems unable to or unwilling to adapt himself 
to the trade conditions, or Is otherwise found to be unsuited to the trade, 
he shall be dropped from apprenticeship before the expiration of the 
probationary period." The average drop-out rate, according to education 
director Zelinski, hJis been 10 percent. 
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Course administration ; Final responsibility and authority for the 
admlnlstnation of this program rests with the superintendent of the 
state's correctional school district. Guidelines are established 
through national apprenticeship standards. 

Staff: The vocational supervisor of Yardvllle was designated the local 
coordinator and with the vocational staff Is responsible for announcing - 
openings t reviewing applications, ranking those who qualify, evaluating 
apprentices, and submitting regular progress reports to the superintendent. 
Each of the teachers is not only certified but has years of experience 
with his trade and informally can provide contacts with prospective 
employers. 

Evaluation ; Although no formal evaluation has taken place, Yardvllle 
staff are in the process of assembling their own research data and 
expect to have more specific reports on their apprentices later In 1973. 
Informal conclusions are: 

1. Students formulate more positive career goals when they parti- 
cipate in this type of training. 

2. A backlog of applicants waiting for enrollment opportunities 
indicates respect for the training within the institution. 

3. Students prefer the separation of the hands-on experience of 
the vocational shops and the classroom training. 

4. Students feel they have a more realistic employment opportunity 
In that the "card" Is seen as a reai help in getting into a 
work environment with good pay and faster promotions. 
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5. There Is a need for more placement support and follow-up 
of graduates. 

6. Experience to date suggests that a full-time vocational 
counselor should be allocated to the program and that small 
trade advisory groups in each skill area should meet on a 
regular bi-monthly basis to advise teachers in new trends 
in each field. 

Most of the feedback comes from phone calls from graduates and letters 
from employers who have indicated they were pleased with the person they 
hired. There is no indication that trainees have had difficulty in 
finding employment in their area of training. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare cited Yardville's 
program in February 1971 as an outstanding comprehensive pre-apprent ice- 
ship training program. 

History and development : Yardville Youth Reception .and Correction Center, 
which opened in 1968, was considered an ideal location for establishing 
apprenticeship training, not only because of its modern facilities and 
on-going vocational programs in 10 skill areas, but because its younger 
population, aged 15-30, was looked upon as more likely to -succeed. Planning 
is already underway to expand into several other skill areas— graphic arts, 
construction, and welding. 
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Auto Mechanics 

Allen - Tronic Scope 

John Beam Visubalance 

John Beam Front End Aligning 
Machine 

Allen Tack & Dwell Machine 

Barrett Brake Drum Lathe 

Allen Distributor Tester 

30-Ton Murphy Press 

Weaver Headlight Adjuster 

May Tire Changer 

Tru-Cut Armature Lathe 

Jenny Steam Cleaner 

Black & Decker Valve Refacer 

Auto Body 

DeVllbIss Spray Booth 
Binks Oven 
Korek Frame Machine 
Electric Spot Welder 
Gas Welder 
D ry Cleaning 
Dry Cleaning Unit 
Air Vacuum 

Ironing Board w/ Lowboy 
Finishing Board w/ Lowboy 



Equipment 

Model 
27-29J 
300 

130 
27-48 
B6C-2 
E1416HD 
H30-JG-M20 
WX50 
N623 
' B15 
760-OEP 
6305 

DF561 
M29-1444-3 
FM-10 
MA-3000 
M72-004 

SM07 

OPB 
OPB 



Year 
1967 
1967 

1967 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 

1967 
1970 
.1970 
1970 
1970 

1959 
1951 
1959 
1959 



Cost 
$1,300 
1,100 

1,800 
127 

1,784 
637 
500 
206 
397 
175 
614 
975 

3,000 
2,766 
5,577 
441 
148 

16,000 
900 
195 
402 
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Spotting Board A 1951 1.200 

Form Finisher P2 1961 556 

Presser 42 Dry Clealning lAA-42 1960 1,000 

50 lb. Washer Extractor 8-B1-17 1960 750 

Solvo-Mlser SF124 1960 1.500 

Dry Laundry 30BS 1969 750 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title ; Transportation Opportunity Program, Inc. (TOP). 
Special featur es.; Labor union cooperation. 

Job skins taught ; Brakes and front-end alignment automotive skills. 
Length of course ; Self-pacing units of instruction! usually eight to 
16 weeks. 

Number of traim es; Eight per class. 

Administration ; TOP provides Instructors, equipment, and transportation for 
trainees. 

<;taff reouirements ; Cooperative arrangments may vary. One Instructor per 
class. 

rn.t. and funding summary ; Funds came from the U.S. Office of Education. 
Bureau of Adult Vocational and Technical Education. Cost information 
available on Chino trainees only. First eight weeks at $650 per man. 
Sixteen weeks at $1,690 per man. 

n....^ pH.. ..t.rlals available ; Final reports on the TOP programs available 
from the Manpower Administration. U.S. Department of Labor. Washington, D.C. 
Location ; Administrative offices are at 7777 Industry Avenue. Pico Rivera. 
California 90660. 

Contact; Donald D. Sanburn, director, same address. 
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Sumnaryj TOP, or Transportation Opportunity Program, Inc., Is a heavy-duty 
truck driver training prografn administered by the Teamsters Joint Council 
No. 42 of Southern California. The program trains unemployed persons meeting 
MDTA standards for entry-level jobs as heavy-duty truck drivers In the grocery, 
produce, and sand and gravel Industries. TOP placement specialists work with 
trucking unions to secure positions for TOP-tralned men. Significant 
breakthroughs have been achieved In hiring practices—six major transportation 
companies agreed to specific reconwendatlons made by TOP officials, Including 
the elimination of high school graduation requirements, substitution of TOP 
training for three to five years experience, and relaxed hiring policies for 
convicted felons. 

In the early years of TOP, officials there became interested In setting up 
training-release program In automotive skills for residents of the Chino 
Institution for Men in Chino, California. From April 1968 to August 1969 
a total of 24 inmates fr^cm Chino were trained by TOP. Sixteen men from the 
Federal Prison at Terminal Island, California also were trained at TOP during 
this period. 

Inter-agency conflicts between TOP and the prisons eventually resulted 
in the prison program being discontinued. A recent follow-up study of the 
Chino trainees indicates that out of 23 graduates, five have returned to prison 
three are on parole, and a total of 15 have made "successful transitions 
to civilian life." 

Despite the cancellation of the Chino and Terminal Island programs. 
TOP staff members remain convinced that similar training programs operating 
under different conditions (where training agency and prison agree on pro- 
cedure) can be successful. 
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TOP is now a strictly heavy-duty truck driver training program operated 
through the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) in the state 
of California. All funding is expected to cease in September 1973. 
Teaching and learning methods ; In early years TOP had three training components: 
automotive, truck driving, and driver education. The training-release programs 
for inmates offered instruction in brake and front-end alignment. 

At first each class of eight men met as a group with one instructor i later 
the classes were divided. Two inmates each were incorporated into four existing 
TOP training classes in brake and front-end alignment. The curriculum Involved a 
series of self pacing units where students worked on actual vehicles or mock-ups, 
in addition to some written instruction in basic and remedial education. 
Implementation requirements and costs; The programs were fully funded through 
Bureau of Adult Vocational and Technical Education (BAVTE) grants. The second 
and third classes from Chino received weekly $50 stipend^. Five dollars was 
allotted for lunch; the remaining $45 was put into a holding account given the 
trainees upon graduation to help them purchase necessary Job-related tools 
and materials. The stipend money was arranged through a juggling of funds 
that was approved by BAVTE. TOP also provided a car to transport the trainees 
to and from the prison. 

Problems occurred immediately after the program was started. In the Chino 
program, the major problem was securing immediate release upon training com- 
pletion for all the TOP graduates. Prior to student selection, TOP had been, 
assured that all trainees would be eligible for RUAP-Release Upon Approval of 
Parole. Two of the first eight trainees were refused RUAP. 

Difficulties with the two classes from Terminal Island were of a different 
nature. 
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The officials at the federal prison complained of lack of discipline and 
supervision at the TOP training center and often released men before training 
was completed. Eventually the difficulties among TOP, prison officials, 
and parole authorities resulted in the termination of the entire program. 
Looking back on the experiences at these two institutions, TOP officials recommem 
a written agreement be entered into by the correctional institution, the parole 
board, and the manpower training program to ensure the Immediate release of 
training graduates. A clear understanding of responsibility for prisoner 
conduct during training is also mandatory since TOP officials feel that 
trainees must identify with the training program, and because the TOP training- 
release programs indicated a reluctance on the part of the prisons to relinquish 
control, TOP recommends that vocational training programs be conducted within 
the prison itself rather than at outside training centers. 
Student selection methods ; The only TOP-imposed requirement for admission to 
the program was that a trainee be within four months of a parole date. In each 
case, the institution selected the trainees, choosing men who indicated an 
interest in the program and who had records of good behavior. 
Course administration ; TOP administered the funds (provided by BAVTE), the 
instructors, the job placement services, and transportation. Chino and 
Terminal Island provided the trainees. 

Staff ; There are ten full-time staff members of TOP including the program 
director and truck driving supervisor, instructors, mechanics, and secretary. 
Each prison training class had one instructor* selected primarily on the 
basis of UM^erience in the field. 
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Evaluation ; Data Is available on the Chino graduates only. A California De- 
partment of Corrections survey done in 1973 on the 23 graduates Indicated five 
are back In prison, three are still on parole, and 15 have remained on 
the streets. While the TOP director estimates that more than 90 percent 
of the men secured training-related jobs, this survey did not Include 
figures on job retention. 

Supplementary services ; To locate job openings for graduates, job placement 
officers from TOP spoke with managers of large tire-rubber companies In the 
Los Angeles area and with members of the local Teamsters Union. In most 
cases, the director reports, the trainees from the prisons obtained em- 
ployment with TOP assistance. 

"Crisis counseling" was also available to the trainees from both pro- 
fessional counselors and from the Instructors. There was no established 
patte n for such counseling*, It was available when needed. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

PROFESSIONAL AND 
PARAPROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAMS 



SUMMARY OUTLINE 



Program title ; Animal Grooming 
Special features ; Industry cooperation. 
Job skills taught ; Dog g roomer. 
Length of course ; 18 weeks. 

Number of trainees : 12 per class. About 90 graduates in first two-and-a-half 
years . 

Administration ; Department of corrections. 
Staff ; One instructor. 

Cost and funding summary : The instructor's salary is the only major 
expenditure. MDTA- initiated. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; Curriculum guide available 

from California Department of Corrections, Education Division, 714 P Street, 

Sacramento, California 95814. 

Location ; California Institution for Men, Chino. 

Contact: Eel Cross, instructor, or Irv Marks, deputy superintendent, 

California Institute for Men, 14901 Central Avenue, Chino, California 

91710. 
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Sunsi^ This course is what remains of a glamorous and well-known 
animal training and psychology program at Chlno. The training and 
psychology aspects were eliminated when the chief Instructor resigned. 
In the remaining part of the program, trainees learn to groom and clip • 
dogs in preparation for what can be high-paying jobs In grooming shops. 
A large share of class time is devoted to hands-on experience clipping 
and grooming dogs belonging to prison personnel or loaned by area breeding 
kennels. The instructor says he is able to place almost all graduates who 
request assistance.. 

Teach ing^andHear 

segments. Skills i^T^ati^egi^^ are demonstrated by the Instructor, 
then practiced by the trainee7>IKfirst 160 hours are devoted to 
basic combing, bathing and brushing. I>th^xt segment trainees learn 
care of face. feet, and tail. Next comes 160 hoUns^f pattern work- 
learning basic and advanced clipping styles such as th^^MMber seven 
blade kennel clip with bracelets" for poodles. In the finalt?Hii1ng segment, 
the student must demonstrate his ability to groom and clip what Is^^^^ed 
to as "the complete dog." Trainees also study care and use of equipment, 
which includes sheers and scissors. 

Implementation requirements and nn^t^-. Duplication of the animal 
grooming class would require minimal investment In equipment. Each student 
should be provided with a work table large enough to accommodate the 
animal being groomed. A storage area is required for animal cages. 
Cooperation of area kennels or dog breeders Is Important. 

Initial funding came from MDTA, which granted about $60,000 per 
year for operation of the total animal training and psychology program. 
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Cost of operating the animal grooming class alone Is considerably less, 
but prison officials say It would be difficult to offer a specific breakdown. 
Administration ; The course is a regular vocational offering of the prison 
education department. 

Staffj The instructor, Ed Cross, was one of the first graduates of the 
animal training and psychology class. When released from custody, he returned 
to the prison to reach the grooming phase of the course. 
^^^^"^^^o .. '? ' According to records kept by the Instructor. 93 students had 
graduated by mld-1^73. Sixty h&d been placed in the field. 18 were attending 
.colleges or vocational schools, and several of those were studying animal 
sciences. The Instructor maintains contact with several grooming shops in 
California and says he is able to place most graduates who want to go into 
animal grooming. Starting salaries, the Instructor reports, average $25 to 
$30 per day. Highly skilled operators can earn $40 to $60 per day. Oppor- 
tunlties for self employment are good. 

History and development; The program was initiated in 1970 by Bob Jeffries, 
who had just completed an 18-month sentence at Chino. Emphasis under Jeffries 
was on animal training. At one point the training area looked like a small 
zoo. with cages and tanks occupied by seals, bears, dolphins, macaws, and a 
variety of other animals not native to the cattle-rafsing area where the 
prison is located. Jeffries left the program in 1972. and the course was 
then reorganized to Include only dog grooming instruction. 

Jeffries' resignation was apparently prompted in part by what the 
Ison supervisor of education described as a conflict of Interest. The in- 
••or loaned animals which he owned to the institution for training. 
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After the animals were trained, they were worth several times what the 
Instructor paid for them. 

Prison administrators report that budget and planning problems made 
it difficult to obtain animals from other sources. 
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Program title; Cooperative Education in Health Services 
Special features ; A state hospital, state college, and state correctional 
facility have joined together to provide prisoners with pre-release experience 
In self-responsibility and health services. 

Job skills taught ; The program Is designed to qualify trainees for para- 
professional positions In mental health and counseling. 
Length of course ; 12-18 months. 

Number of trainees ; 15 are presently enrolled; 20 have graduated. The 
program capability Is 30-15 In the non-educational and 15 In the educational 
component. 

Administration ; Medfleld State Hospital. Massachusetts Correctional Institution 
at Norfolk. 

Staff; Six - a project director, associate director, guard, educational 
coordinator, educational counselor, and administrative assistant. 
Cost and fundi no j Jointly funded by MDTA and LEAA through the department of 
correct1ons..$71.000 for one year from MDTA and $72,000 for nine months from 
the department of corrections. 

Location: Medfleld State Hosplal . Medfleld. Massachusetts. 

Contact; Kenneth Abramson. Project Director. The Medfl eld-Norfolk Prison 

Project. Medfleld State Hospital. Medfleld. Massachusetts 02052^ 
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Summa ry; A cooperative agreement among a state hospital for the mentally 
111, a state college, and a state corrertional facility enables this project 
to provide on-the-job and academic education In health service skills to 
prison inmates. As a pre-release transitional experience, prison Inmates 
learn that they can help other Institutionalized persons who, in turn, 
benefit from a special kind of understanding. 

Teaching. and learning methods ; On-the-job training, formal academic courses, 
and group discussion are used in the program. If the course operates as in- 
tended the trainee will come to a new occupational awareness in the allied 
health fields, and will gain confidence in his own abilities to work with 
others and function in responsible and constructive ways. 

Trainees wear civilian clothes, carry keys, and to all appearances are 
fully integrated with the hospital attendant staff. They do not, however, 
fill .positions that might otherwise be vacant, and their help is considered 
to be an expansion of services to the hospital's patients. Graduates are 
not allowed to seek employment at the hospital following their training and 
are therefore not competition for permanent employees. 

Trainees working under the supervision of a registered nurse assist 
patients in bathing, eating, recreation, and moving around the grounds. 
They help the rest of the hospital staff in emergency situations and act as 
co-leaders in group therapy sessions with patients. 

Afternoon lectures and discussions are directed by both hospital and 
project staff and relate to the immediate needs of the trainees. The 
lectures are part of the hospital's psychiatric aides-in-training pvwam 
and are attended by employees as well as by trainees. 
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Integration with the regular hospital staff is seen by the director 
to be essential to the resocialization of the trainee, and employees are 
encouraged to attend the evening courses offered by the state college on 
the grounds of the hospital. Those inmate students who have a high school 
diploma or its equivalency become eligible to receive 36 credit hours from 
Framingham State College and certification as a human serviqe technician. 
Certification qualifies the individual to work in community-based correctional 
programs, elementary schools, community mental health centers, youth services 
and similar positions. The credits earned at the hospital may also be applied 
toward the 60 hours required for an associate degree at a community college 
or the student may continue on a four-year degree program at the college on 
a one-year conditional basis. 

The clinical services curriculum offered by the state hospital to all 
psychiatric-aides-in-training Is supervised by the assistant director of 
nurses and the coordinator of staff development programs. In addition to 
learning basic nursing skills and psychiatric nursing, trainees are provided 
20 hours of course woi^k on emotional development. 30 hours on human relations. 
30 hours on family development. 10 hours on alcoholism a^nd drug abuse, and 
10 hours on nursing care of the geriatric patient. 

Evening courses offered by Framingham State College include} study and 
reading skills, sociology, contemporary social problems, general psychology, 
child and adolescent psychology, communication skills, counseling, guidance, 
and an elective. Six credit hours are granted for work experience in addition 
to the 30 offered for completion of the academic courses. 
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Implementition requirements and costs : This project was initially funaed 
with $50,000 for 15 months by the Federal Office .of Economic Opportunity. 
$7,000 of this initial grant was committed to the academic program through 
a contract with the state college at Framingham. Inmates who participate 
in the educational part of the program are paid a stipend of $20 per week; 
those who are not taking college courses are paid $10 per week. 

Project director Abramson admits that planning the program required 
careful negotiations with many levels of personnel over a two year period. 
Student s ele ction methods : Prospective trainees must be eligible, or made 
eligible by the Parole Board, for release within 18 months and are initially 
screened by a board of institutional, hospital and program staff. Sex and 
hard drug offenders are automatically excluded unless they have been cleared 
by prison psychiatrists. 

During a five-day orientation period at the hospital applicants are 
introduced to trainees and to members of the hospital and project staff. 
Applicants also visit the various wards on which trainees work to get a 
clearer picture of what their responsibilities would be. Final selection 
depends on a total evaluation of the individual conducted ^y current trainees 
and project staff. The applicant's ability to handle the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the program is carefully considered. 

The 15 men currently enrolled in the program are not eligible for work 
release and ordinarily would not work outside the walls. Instead, they are 
bussed to and from the state hospital under a special guard assigned to the 
project by the prison. Trainees arrive at the hospital at 9 A.M. and work 
on the wards until 2 P.M. A daily hour-long breakdown session provides an 
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opportunity for group discussion, in-service training, and help with indi- 
vidual case loads. Academic courses are held between 6 and 9 P.M. two eve- 
nings a week. 

Course administration: Ken Abramson, a former Inmate with 18 years experience 
in prison, developed the project on the basis of his own participation in a 
similar program w'lich he credits with having changed his life. He sees his 
credibility as an ex-convict to be essential to the close working relationship 
he shares with trainees. As project director, Abramson is responsible for the 
coordination of the program in relation to the hospital, prison, and collepe. 
The hospital's director of in-service education works closely with him and 
the college to evaluate and determine the direction for the academic program. 
Primary responsibility for the academic program, however, rests with the college. 
Staff: In addition to coordination of the program the project director is 
responsible for supervision of trainees, selection of staff and trainees, and 
planning and proposal writing. 

The associate director, Martin Feeney, is also an ex-convict and has 
40 years experience in prison. Responsible for job development, placement, 
and community relations, he works closely with t.hp department of corrections 
and the division of employment security. 

The guard assigned to the project wears civilian clothes. He Is paid 
by the prison and escorts trainees to and from the hospital. In addition to 

\ 

his responsibility for security, the present guard Is considered a member of 
the staff. "We refer to ourselves as a team," he explained, "and nobody wants 
to ruin it for anyone else." He understands the problems of the nursing staff 
and can serve as buffer between the trainee and his ward supervisor. His 
Saturdays are often spent at the prison interviewing applicants for the project. 
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An educational coordinator, a counselor and an administrative assistant 
have recently been added to the staff under the new funding. 
Evaluation ; Each trainee is involved (as is any other hospital employee) In 
a bi-monthly evaluation which helps the trainee to vletermlne how he stands 
in relation to other hospital workers and how he can become more closely 
integrated with the work of the hospital. Immediate feedback comes from 
daily breakdown sessions and these also provide an opportunity for the Inmates 
to participate in the direction of the program. 

Twenty men have completed the program during Its two years of operation. 
None have returned to prison. One trainee who has been In prison 13 years has 
been awarded a full scholarship to study psychology at a local university. 
Another has been accepted into an 18-month training program for paramedics. 
Three are working in hospital -related jobs, one has become a counselor with" 
Massachusetts Half-Way Houses, Inc., and another Is with the state's Youth 
Service Board. 

According to Project Director Abramson., the success of the program Is 
not based on specific job training but rather on the resoclallzatlon and 
behavioral change that allows a man to relate to the world In a positive way 
once he gets out. In his relationship as helper to the adult who Is mentally 
111, the trainee is forced to re-evaluate his own experiences and use his 
memories to understand the problems of the patient. "You cannot attempt to 
help someoneelse over and over again and still have a negative self-concept. 
A positive self-concept Is essential to success at any job," the director says. 
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Evaluation by tjiaineej: All of the trainees interviewed were enthusiastic 
about the project. Most were planning to use their training and education 
when they were released. "You lose perspective in the can and have to keep 
a negative attitude in order to survive." said one trainee. "Working here 
at the hospital helps you to readjust. It gets you up to a good thinking 
level. Every problem I solve here is one I don't have to solve when I get 
out." Another trainee felt that the program was a success because it was 
run by convicts. "I figure that if they can make it. why can't I." Another 
commented: "I tend now to talk more when I return to the prison at night 
and I think I'm helping the guys inside." 

Supplementary services! An advisory board, composed of representatives 
from the program, the hospital, the prison and the South Middlesex Oppor- 
tunity Council (original OEO funding agency) meets once a month. 
Volunteer groups; Two female graduate students in psychology run a series 
of discussion groups designed to help the men in the program relate to women 
as people. According to Abramson. most of the men in the program were im- 
prisoned during their adolescent years. "It's very difficult to dispel the 
fantasies. Most of the men have absolutely no experience with women." The 
women openly discuss their feelings about relating to men on physical, social, 
and emotional levels. 

Individual tutoring and counseling are provided by students from Framingham 

State College and open "rap" sessions occur weekly with students from Harvard's 

Phillips Brooks House. Community leaders in professions related to the training 
are invited to participate in the afternoon break-down sessions. 
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History and development; Ken Abramson began working on the proposal for 
the project before his release from prison. He sees that the two-year planning 
stage was essential for careful implementation but now that the project has 
been established, he would like to expand it to other correctional institutions. 
"I could now set up similar programs at other hospitals in a matter of months," 
he says. 
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Prograin title ; Deep Sea Diver Training 

Special features ; High job placement rate. Good starting salaries. 
Job skills taught ; General deep sea diving skills with special training 
in underwater welding, hs. u hat diving, undei^water photography. 
Length of course : 1,500 hours, 10 months. 

Number of trainees ; Average of about 20 students divided into two classes. 
52 graduates placed since program started In late 1970. 
Administration ; Independent contractors offer the course under 
general supervision of prison staff. 

Staff ! Two full-time instructors. Frequent use of lecturers and 
consultants from the field. 

Cost and fundi nj summary ; $85,632 initial MDTA funding. Yearly operating 
costs of about $62,000. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; General information 
summary available from program director. Several magazine articles 
Including "Diving School for Ex-Scoundrels" in Passages , January 1973, 
Air Publications, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y., 10017. 
Location ; California Institution for Men, Chino. 
C ontact ; Robert 0. Howard, project director, or Irv Marks, deputy super- 
intendant, California Institution for Men, 14901 Central Avenue, Chino, 
California. 
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Summary : Two perfectionists with extensive experience In the diving field 
operate what 1s probably the best known prison vocational training program 
In the nation. Instructors claiiM the school is as good ast and probably 
better than any operating outside prison walls. Trainees are carefully 
selected and meticulously trained. Nearly all get and keep jobs In diving. 
Most placement Is with offshore oil rig operators In the Gulf of Mexico. 
Teaching and learning methods ; Project director Robert Howard has served 
as the chairman of a committee to develop national standards for the 
certification of divers. He says his graduates far exceed the standards 
the committee developed. Howard .adml ts to being a perfectionist, and Is 
obviously proud of the rigorous training program he has developed. 

Instruction takes place in an Immaculate converted warehouse* high- 
lighted everywhere by fresh coats of international orange applied by Inmate 
trainees who were responsible for much of the work that went Into converting 
the cavernous buildtng into a school. 

Training is divided among the classroom area where traditional lecture- 
demonstration teaching takes place, the several shop areas, and the converted 
oil storage drums used as diving tanks. For about 25 days in each 10-month 
training period, students leave the minimum security institution for actual 
deep sea diving experiences off the Southern California coast. Diving on 
these field trips is from barges loaned by local private Industry. 

Although Howard and Robert Schelke, his assistant, have nearly 30 
years of diving experience between them, they often call in specialists -- 
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who donate their time or charge token fees — in areas such as underwater 
photography, rigging, and diesel mechanics. Instruction time is divided 



as follows-: 

S.C.U.B.A. diving. Including physiology and pool training 120 hours 

Rigging and salvage 60 

First aid and emergency procedures 160 

Photography 60 

Machinery upkeep 200 

Helmet and dress repair 120 

Hard hat diving 120 

Light weight diving 120 

Technical report writing 40 

Topside welding 120 

Underwater welding and cutting 125 

Demolition 80 

Offshore oil field technology 60 

Electronic theory 60 

Blueprint reading 80 

Mixed gas diving 200 



Students are expected to pass tough written examinations and diving tests* 
and are dropped from the course if they do not* 
Implementation requirements and costs ; Howard lists five requirements 
for starting and operating a successful diving program: 
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1. He says there should be minimal security, with inmate- trainees free 
to move about the training area and to attend sessions held outside the 
institution, Howard says the presence of custody personnel should not be 
necessary and would represent a needless expense. 

2. A qualified staff acceptable to industry and well known within the 
commercial diving world must be hired. Howard Is skeptical about the 
possibilities for such a staff being recruited for most correctional 
institutions. He probably would not have taken the job himself had he 
not been able to act as an Independent contractor, subject to minimal 
supervision and eligible for wages considerably higher than the civil service 
pay scale for teachers In other prison courses. He recommends recruiting 
staff from the ranks of retired commercial diving professionals. 

3. Howard suggests an Implementation budget of about $85,000. Although 
the Chino diving program boasts equipment worth over $200,000, Howard 

says he was able to beg, borrow, and charm much of It from private Industry 
and the government at little or no cost. The accumulation of equipment may 
be accomplished by substituting hard work In scavenging for capital 
outlay, he suggests. 

4. A training curriculum acceptable to the diving Industry must be developed. 
The next step is to actually teach the curriculum, Howard emphasizes. 

"Some schools have a proper curriculum, but they just never teach 1t," he says. 

5. Develop and stick to strict admission requirements. Howard publishes 
a list of the criteria for getting Into his course, and says that putting 
requirements in writing Is a must. 

I 4 
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In addition, the diving program director suggests a training area of 
12,000 to 14,000 square feet, a private physician to examine prospective 
students, and continuing close contact with the diving industry so that 
Job placement services may be maintained. 

As for suitable locations for diving schools, Howard says proximity 
to jobs is not as important as the quality of the school. Few Chino graduates 
get jobs in California. As long as students are willing to relocate, 
there is no need to train them near their prospective place of employment. 
Most Chino graduates are placed with offshore oil rig outfits in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and are headquartered in Louisiana. A smaller. number of graduates 
are placed with firms operating abroad, especially in Europe. Howard says 
there is some demand for divers In New York, and sporadic work around the 
Great Lakes. 

The Chino program was originally funded by the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, which provided about $85,000 for implementation and staff 
salaries for the first year of operation, and continuation funding of about 
$60,000 per year. MDTA funds ran out in 1973, and the program was then 
funded by the state department of corrections. 

Student selection methods : Students are drawn from the many institutions 
of the California Department of Corrections, and have even applied for 
transfer from prisons in other states. Some 60 days before a training cycle 
begins, the staff sends out packets describing the course and admission 
requirements to all who have shown interest. Howard says he learns of 
prospective students in several different ways. Some write legitimate 
letters, others go through the grapevine, and others smuggle notes to him. 
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Despite the specific published criteria, Howard admits that the final 
selection of a student is "an arbitrary decision based on whether we think 
he can be a diver." One factor in that decision is Howard's estimate of the 
mobility of the applicant. He explains that diving work is seasonal, and 
may require moving around the nation or the world. Divers with binding ties 
to their families or to geographic regions may be handicapped. 

Howard says he is not overly concerned with an applicant's criminal 
record. "Some of these guys have disciplinary jackets on them that look 
like a telephone book. I don't just take the nice guys," he insists. 
Course administratio n; The relationship between some department of corrections 
personnel and the staff of the diving program has been a constant problem. 
Howard and.Schelke have operated under contract since they took over the 
program in 1970. After two years of conflict with the prison authorities, 
the course was placed under the supervision of the education division of 
the institution. Although the contract continued in force, the course 
instructors became a part of the normal chain of command. Howard says some 
of the problems might have been avoided if the course had been made a 
regular vocational offering of the institution from the outset. Existing as 
a sort of stepchild of the prison presented problems ranging from difficulties 
in ordering supplies to added administrative burdens fqr the course instructors 
who had no intermediary between themselves and the superintendent's office. 

Howard requests that members of the custody staff stay away from the 
diver training area. "I want to provide a realistic environment and 
encourage the men to be responsible," he explains. For more than two years, 
the diving program was granted exemptions from several custody requirements. 
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Inmate students were generally free to come and go between their rooms and 
the training area. Many students spent nights and weekends improving the 
shop areas. Often, they worked without supervision from the staff. Howard 
says there was never a serious incident, never an escape attempt. But the 
custody staff apparently became incensed by the freedom of diving students, 
seeing them as having too many privileges that were not granted to other inmates. 
In early 1973, the night and weekend activities were cut off by the prison 
administration. Before the privileges were taken away, the custody staff 
conducted a raid on the diving area, producing a long list of seized contraband. 
Howard says some equipment was damaged in the raid, and the list of contraband 
was made up of leyitimate school training materials. The killing of a guard 
in an incident unrelated to the diving program probably contributed to the 
increased sensitivity of the custody staff. 

Despite the problems, Howard says he has received strong support from 
some prison officials, especially Irv Marks, the deputy warden. If some 
members of the administration had not been willing to vigorously support the 
program, Howard says, it probably would never have gotten off the ground. 
Staff : It is difficult to imagine the Chi no program operating successfully 
without the presence of the strong-willed instructors. The training 
program has taken on the personalities of the men who shaped it, and does 
not seem likely to survive if both instructors leave. 

Program director Robert Howard was at the top of the professional 
diving world when he was coaxed out of private business and into the prison 
training program. He has been an executive with several diving companies, 
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holds nearly every certificate available to professional divers, and has 
teaching credentials. 

Robert Schelke, the course instructor, has a wide Variety of diving, 
experience dating back to a stint In the Navy in the early 1960's. The 
two men operate their own diving consulting firm whose clients include 
private industry and federal, state, and municipal governments. The close 
ties with the field afforded by the consulting firm and past experience 
allow the instructors to place graduates easily. 
Evaluation : According to figures provided by Howard, by mid-1973 52 men 
had graduated from the training program and been released from prison. 
A cooperative parole agreement among California and states where more diving 
jobs are available permits immediate placement. Graduates report to parole 
officers in the states where they work. Howard says all graduates who have 
been released have been placed in jobs in the diving Industry. A follow- 
up study by MDTA indicates that the salaries range from $8,000 to $20,000 
per year, with an average of about $12,000. Howard says he knows of three 
graduates who left diving jobs, but two of the three have jobs In related 
fields: ship building and demolition. One graduate has returned to prison, 
and one other was killed in a holdup attempt. Howard says both men were 
successful in the job market, but were plagued by narcotics problems. 
Evaluation by trainees ; The course creates an esprit de corps among students. 
Trainees seem to realize that they are part of an elite group, and that they 
are receiving high quality training. Students selected by random methods 
and interviewed privately were hard pressed to come up with a flaw in the 
course. It would be better, they said, if some pieces of newly-developed 
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Program title ; FAA Approved Aircraft Mechanic Training 

Special features : Long term higher level skill training. 

Job skills taught ; Maintenance, overhaul, repair of aircraft for FAA examination 

for air frame and power plant mechanics, 

Length of course ? Air framei, 12 months. Air power, 11 months. 

Number of trainees ; Maximum enrollment 18 in each class. Total enrollment as of 

March, 1973 was 24. 

Administration ; Department of corrections. FAA approves course, tests and 

certificates graduates. 

Staff requirements ; Two Instructors. 

Cost and funding summary ; Estimated implementation costs $15,000. Construction 
rather than purchase of test cell would reduce cost by about $3,000. Yearly 
operation $5,500. Department of corrections funding supplemented by sale of 
reconditioned planes. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; The October 1971 (Vol. 5 No. 5) 
Sport Flying magazine contains a short article on the Pitts Special built at the 
institution. Copies of the Federal Aviation Administration Regulations 147 for 
training are contained in Federal Aviation Regulations ^ AC-65-9 (General), AC-65-12 
(Power plant) and AC-65-15 ^ir framed, available from the Government Printing 
Office. For location of the local FAA office, call tiie nearest airport. 

Curriculum outlines can be obtained from the State of California Department 
of Corrections, 714 P Street, Sacramento, California 95814. Request Curriculum 
Outline Vocational Air Power Plant and Curriculum Outline Voca tional Air Frame 
Mechanic . 

Location ; Deuel Vocational Institution. 

Contact ; Tom Williams, Supervisor of Vocational Instruction, Deuel Vocational 
Institution, Box 400, Tracy, California 95376. 
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Suninary: A Federal Aviation Administration-licensed school operating in- 
side the prison offers inmates the opportunity to become certificated air- 
craft engine or airframe mechanics. Implementation costs are estimated at 
$15,000. An FAA examiner reports that students in the program score as high 
as or higher than graduates of similar programs on the outside. 
Teaching and learning methods ; Visual aids, movies, film strips, mock-ups, 
and models are used iti classroom instruction. During the lohoratory portion 
of the class, students work on plane construction and repair. The anticipated 
introduction of a multi-media center is expected to aid in the individual- 
ization of instruction. A sample lesson requires that the student be able 
to install, troubleshoot, and remove blades in the J-57 and 0-33 engines, 
write a description of the damage, list reasons for damage and explain the 
method for removal and replacement of damaged blades. From a random displ 
of 20 blades the student should be able to recognize overheated and mechan- 
ically damaged blades. 

Approximately 1,295 hours or 12 months are required to complete the air 
frame class and 1,195 hours or 11 months to complete air power plant. A 
student taking the classes concurrently can complete both in 2,045 hours or 
20 months. Students are also required to complete courses in welding, wood- 
working, and drafting. Participants spend seven hours a day in class. Most 
inmates sp6nd half a day in air frame and an equal amount of time in air 
power; a few of the students are enrolled in only one of the courses. Approx- 
imately a third of the time is spent in the classr'oom and the remainder in 
the shop. 
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The maximum enrollment in each open-entry class is 18, or a total of 
36 in the two classes. In micl-1973, a total of 24 students were participat- 
ing In both programs. The demands of prison maintenance and industry, 
rather than entrance requirements, have limited class size. One official 
reports that some prospective students are assigned to grounds crews or to the 
prison dairy, and are therefore prevented from taking the class. 

Students are required to successfully pass tests on each task. An In- 
spector from the local FAA office is Invited to conduct both oral and written 
tests every 60 days. The FAA has appointed one Instructor In the prison to 
assist in practical testing. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; In order to qualify for licensing, 
FAA guidelines must be followed. Implementation of this course would require 
a large shop area, and a classroom for 20 students in addition to suitable 
outdoor space for a wash tank, degreasing equipment, and spraying and doping 
facilities. A test cell for running engines would also be required. Various 
types of airframe structures, airframe systems and components, power plants, 
and power plant systems and components. In addition to at least one aircraft, 
would have to be provided for the course. Students should also have access 
to woodworking, drafting and welding courses. 

Department of Labor predictions through the 1970's are for a rapid rise 
In employment because of the increased demand for aviation services. The 
prison supervisor of vocational Instruction says that the demand for employees 
In aviation Is increasing, and predicts that placemer)ts will be highest in 
private aviation. » 
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The supervisor of vocational Instruction estimates that It would cost 
about $15,000 to set up a similar program. The estimate Includes $10,000 
for shop equipment, books, and supplies, and $5,000 for construction of a 
test cell, a chamber In which engine performance Is demonstrated. The prison 
built Its own cell at a cost of $2,000. Combined yearly state appropriations 
for both programs are $5,500. This Is supplemented with money received 
through the sale of reconditioned planes. So far one plane has been sold 
for $5,500. The prison Invested $2,000 for materials during the two and a 
half year construction of the aircraft. 

Student selection methods ; Trainees In the airframe section are generally 
required to complete high school before enrolling, but In some cases a stu- 
dent may earn a GEO or high school diploma while taking the course. A stU" 
dent enrolled In the air power plant school must have a tenth grade education 
and a demonstrated aptitude for mechanical work. 

Applicants must have a year left on their sentence for each course they 
plan to take, since each course takes almost that long to complete. The 
applicants are also given tests for mechanical aptitude, occupational Interests, 
basic mathematics, and general Intelligence. 

Course administration ; The Instructors, one In each course, are hired by the 
institution and report to the supervisor of vocational Instruction. The FAA 
approves the course and tests, and certificates those who pass the examination. 
Staff! The requirements for the Instructors In the Institution are the same 
as those for teachers In public high schools and Junior colleges In California. 
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The teachers must have a State of California vocational teaching cre- 
dential. The current Instructors are both FAA licensed coitmerclal pilots 
and flight Instructors. One Instructor Is an FAA designated mechanic 
examiner and the other 1s an FAA aircraft Inspector. 
Evaluation ; The FAA approves all schools which offer courses leading to FAA 
licensing, The school recently adapted Its curriculum to meet revised FAA 
regulations. According to the supervisor of vocational Instruction, place- 
ments since 1967 have averaged 40 percent. The FAA examiner reported that 
the most recent test score data shows that the student performance was equal 
to or slightly better than the national norm. 

Evaluation bv trainees ; Two randomly selected trainees who were Interviewed 
privately praised the course. "It's hard to visualize a lot unless you can 
work with your hands. ! was never very good at sitting In class," one 
trainee said. The two agreed that the Instructor knew his field. They said 
they felt that the course requirements were strict; "You stay out there 
until the engine runs perfect," one student said. They mentioned that two 
graduates of the course are running a small airstrip. "Every person who wants 
to get a job can," one trainee said. 

Supplementary services ; One counselor In the Institution and the Instructor 
aid In job placement. A trade advisory council, consisting of over 100 
members from business and labor, holds quarterly meetings at the Institution 
and advises on all vocational training programs. Academic training related 
to the Industry Is Incorporated Into the classroom portion of the program. 
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History an d development ; The two programs were started In 1957. In 1971,' 
the Shoplifter, a Pitts Special, winged Its way over the Institution. Over 
40 Inmates spent two and a half years constructing the plane and rebuilding 
Its engine. The plane was sold for $5,500 and the money was used to buy 
additional engines and equipment for construction of a plane for the depart- 
ment of corrections. 

Three years ago the FAA tightened its requirements for licensing, giving ' 
schools two years to comply with the new r^egulations. Many training programs 
lost their license, and Deuel Vocational Institute was among them. Recently, 
after an expenditure of over $2,000, the Institution satisfied the require- 
ment and regained FAA licensing. Administrators at the institution hope to 
construct a runway and operate a Civil Air Patrol service station by 1974. 
The station will give the students additional practice in airplane maintenance. 
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Program title; Federal Bureau of Prisons Television Production 
5p?(;i ^i features : Existing facilities and equipment are used in a 
training program. Community cooperation. 

.1 0^ skills taught ! Audiovideo engineer, cameraman, television graphics, 

script production, floor director. 

Length of course ; Varies from six months to six weeks. 

Niimhgi r of trainees ; Small classes. Three to 10 students. 

Administration ; Education departments in federal prisons. 

Staff : One instructor per class. 

r.n«!t and funding summarv ; Implementation cost estimates ranqe from $6,C 
to $10,000. Higher if studio must be installed. 
nasrrlnHve materials are not available. Curriculum outlines are being 
prepared and refined, but were not available for distribution in 1973. 
Location : U.S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas. U.S. Correctional 
Institution, Fort Worth, Texas. Similar programs developinq at other 
federal prisons. 

Contact ; R. 0. wmiams, education department, U,S. Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas 66048, or Robert Clark, supervisor of education, 
Federal Correctional Institution, Fort Worth, Texas 76119. 
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Sunwary ; Menters of education staffs of federal prisons are attempting to 
make the most of equipment and studios provided for preparation of educational 
materials by forming television production classes around them. Two 
institutions have formal classes in operation; both are under two years old. 
No formal evaluation has been conducted. Few have graduated from the courses 
and left the institutions. Placement in directly related jobs has likewise 
been rare. Area television stations plan to participate in the Leavenworth 
program. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Most training time is spent in practical 
application. Students prepare video tapes for use in basic education 
and orientation sessions. At Fort Worth, students attend formal classes 
in the mornings and do production work in the afternoons. Well-equipped 
learning centers and production shops provided for the general education 
programs at the Institutions serve as training grounds. Each institution 
has a small studio. 

At Leavenworth the class runs eight hours a day for six months. 
Fort Worth has experimented with classes of various lengths, and settled 
on a 15-week training program which a student may follow with an indeterminate 
period of work in production. At Leavenworth, the education staff plans to 
bring in professionals from television stations in Kansas City to assist 
in teaching. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; Ins ti tuti ons wi th vi deo tape 
equipment and existing studio facilities should have few problems in organizing 
similar courses. Job placement m be the largest obstacle. Analysis of 
area television production needs is an obvious necessity. 
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An education supervisor at Leavenworth reconnnended that a class of 10 
be outfitted with a portable video tape unit, two cameras, two video 
recorders, two cassette recorders, and six playback units. The Leavenworth 
supervisor estimates $10,000 implementation costs if 'a studio is available. 
The Fort Worth supervisor of education says equipment would cost about 
$6,000. 

The figures cited are for black and white production equipment. Staff 
members at Fort Worth say the addition of color equipment would improve 
employment possibilities of graduates. They estimate the cost of basic color 
video tape equipment at $21,000. 

Staff ; At Leavenworth two education department employees divide their time 
between other assignments and the television course. Both instructors be- 
came involved in the course because of vocational interests in television 
production. At Fort Worth a full-time Instructor with professional experience 
is employed. 

Evaluation ! None was available in 1973. The Fort Worth supervisor said 
one graduate had left the institution and been employed in the field. No 
graduates of the Leavenworth program had been released. 
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Program title ; Licensed Vocational Nurse Training 

Special features ; Coininuni ty based training release program. 

Job skills taught ; Licensed vocational nursing (practical nursing). 

Length of course ; 46 weeks. 

Number of trainees ; Maximum enrollment, 15. Enrollment April 1973, 10. 
Administration ; Cooperative agreement between the prison and community 
hospitals. 

Staff requirements ; One director of nursing and one instructor. 
Cost and funding summary ; Implementation costs $52,000, including salaries. 
Operating expenses 11 months, $16,774. Funded by department of corrections 
and division of vocational rehabilitation. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available : Curriculum guide available 

from State of California Department of Corrections, 714 P Street, 

Sacramento, California 95814. 

Location ; California Institution for Women, Frontera. 

Contact ; Barbara R. Taylor, R.N., director of nursing education, Rincon 

Inter-Conwunity School of Vocational Nursing, California Institution for 

Women, Frontera, California 91720. > 
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Summary ; Through a state accredited school established by the prison, trainees 
are receiving vocational nurse training in two coiwnunity hospitals and at the 
institution. All graduates of the 46-week course have obtained iiwiedlate 
employment. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Training for this course begins with a 12-week 
nurse's aide class at the prison hospital; all students for the training release 
program are selected from graduates of this course. A maximum of 15 students 
participate in the LVN training in a community hospital for 24 hours a week on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday from 7:00 a.m. to 3; 30 p.m. Students 
also spend five weeks at night work in another hospital's obstetrics ward. 
Classroom Instruction is provided in the institution Monday and Friday. All 
trainees are housed in one cottage inside the prison walls; they also eat in 
cottage to minimize contact with the general campus population. 

The class prepares students for the Board of Psychiatric Technician and 
Vocational Nurse Examiners test. The hospital provides graduates with letters 
of recommendation. 

An important factor that distinguishes the program from other training 
release programs which operate in community hospitals is the emphasis on 
training. The director of the training program firmly explains, "The students 
are here for learning." A contract with the hospital stipulates that the 
director can pull students off a unit at any time to observe in another part 
of the hospital and prohibits a cutback in hospital staff. The contract 
protects the employees from lay-offs while increasing learning opportunities 
for students. Except in an emergency situation, students are not used In 
other than their specifically assigned area of the hospital. 
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Each week the director assigns three to five patients to each trainee. Trainees 
are treated as part of the regular staff; they are not allowed to tell patients 
that they are on training release from the institution. Any trainee who 
discloses that she is from the prison may be dismissed from the program. The 
director explains that the nurses are to concentrate on patient problems; 
their own problems have no place in the hospital. Barbara Taylor, director 
of the program, is a no-nonsense teacher who is proud of her profession and 
who expects nothing short of perfection from her pupils. Nursing is an 
exacting profession, she explains. Students are expected to be at their 
stations and ready for work a few minutes early; patients' lives may depend 
on a nurse being there. She requires that students write a 500 word paper 
on their strengths. "This does not mean 501 nor 499 words," she emphasizes. 
Nurses are expected to record information exactly. No grades are given in 
the course. "We don't reward people for being normal," she states. About 
one third of the students are dropped from the course for inability to 
follow directions or to work as team members. 

In addition to a paper on strengths, one class is devoted to an analysis 
of human needs. The class discussion begins with patient needs, proceeds to 
the director's needs, and finally, to an analysis of trainee needs, including 

the needs that sent them to prison. Mrs. Taylor states that every person 

/ 

has three needs: status and recognition » love without ridicule, and 
job security. She says her class helps students fill these needs. 
Implementation requirements and costs : The director says that the most 
difficult Implementation problem was convincing corrections authorities 
and the community that training release was necessary. 
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Obstetrics and geriatric training Is especially difficult to teach Inside 
a prison hospital, she explains. The director fought for six years to 
implement the program— to get the curriculum accredited, for funding from 
the division of vocational rehabilitation, and for suitable arrangements 
with hospitals. 

The director estimates that it would cost approximately $52,000 to 
Implement a similar program. The total cost of the program for 13 women 
is approximately $1 ,524 per iponth, or $16,774 for 11 months. She estimates 
the cost per trainee at $1,300 for teaching staff, $30 for textbooks and 
printed materials and $119 for a uniform. Monthly costs per trainee 

I 

include $35 a month for gasoline and transportation and $60 for tuition. 
Each trainee receives a $22 monthly stipend. 

Job predictions for licensed vocational nurses are good; the director 
notes that there is a tremendous shortage of nurses. Before receiving a 
license, a graduate can expect to earn $475, with a license $575 to $600. 
Student selection methods ; In order to be accepted into the course a 
woman must have completed the nurse's aide training class inside the 
Institution. In addition, she must have a General Educational Development 
certificate, a 10.5 grade level equivalent on the California Achievement 
Test, an IQ of 90 or above, or have completed the tenth grade. She must 
have a year left to serve before parole; some women waiver parole time to 
be able to take the course. The instructor also evaluates sociological 
and psychiatric profiles of the prospectiva students. The woman must be 
approved by the Women's Board of Terms and Parole, by the housing and 
assignment classification committee, by correctional counselors, and by 
the rehabilitation counselor. 
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Course administration ; The school, a fully accredited state nursing school, 
is run by the director who reports to the superintendent of vocational 
instruction at the institution. The state department of human resources 
division of vocational rehabilitation provides some funding for the course. 
The department of consumer affairs sets standards and licenses the school. 
Students are tested and licensed by the board of psychiatric technician 
and vocational nurse examiners. Contracts with two community hospitals 
allow students to use the facilities for on the job training. 
Evaluation ; Between May 1971 and October 1972, nine students had graduated 
from the program. All were placed, and none had returned to the institution. 
The recidivism rate for the nurse's aide program is three percent compared to 
37 percent for the institution as a whole. 

Evaluation by trainees ; Two trainees interviewed privately had high praise 
for the course. Both said they had encountered no problems or conflicts 
with regular hospital staff. One had given up parole time in order to 
qualify for the training. She was scheduled to be released in a few days 
and said that she planned to continue.* her training outside for a year in 
order to become a registered nurse. Both said that it was sometimes 
difficult to liv.e, eat, and train with the same group of people and to 
return to the institution at the end of the day, but that training was 
worth it. 

Supplementary services ; An advisory council meets twice each year to offer 
suggestions for the program. The hospital supplies letters of recommendation 
for graduates. 

History and development ; The director spent nearly, six years convincing 
the community and the department of corrections that UN training should 
be offered in a hospital outside the prison. ^ 
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The Idea for training release originated when she noted' that the students 
training for the nurses aide certificate did extremely well in theory and 
on tests. In 1968 she held a small class for prisoners at a hospital for 
retarded children. She explained, "I kept noticing a tremendous amount 
of talent lying dormant; the students were enthusiastic and did extremely 
welK They successfully challenged the junior college examination." 
Classes for registered nurse and psychiatric technician training programs 
are In the planning stages. 
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Prpgr^m tit]e ; Radiologic Technology Training 

gpeci^l feat res : Preparation for state licensing. 

JQ ^ s|<111s taught ; Training for radiologic technologist, X-ray c?**/elop1ng 

machine operator, X-ray clerk. 

Length of course : 800 hours to complete training In three skill areas. 
Students may receive certificate In a single area In less time. 
Number of trainees ; Maximum enrollment 10. Graduates July 1971 - September 
1972, 21. 

Administration : Directly administered by department of corrections. 
Licensing by department of public health. 
Staff : One Instructor. 

Cost and funding sunwary ; Implementation costs excluding existing hospital 
equipment approximately $260; supplies $1,610. Yearly operating cost $1,610. 
Department of Corrections financed. \ 
Descriptive and curriculum materials ; Curriculum outline available from 
State of California Department of Corrections, 714 P Street, Sacramento, 
California 95814. 

Location ; California Rehabilitation Center, Corona. 
Contact : Theo White, ARRT, Instructor, or L.L. Baldwin, supervisor of 
vocational Instruction, California Rehabilitation Center, Box 841, Corona, 
California 91720. 
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Summary! This X-ray technology program operates in an institution hospital 
that takes X-rays for employees and inmates of the several prisons in the area. 
The program has been in operation since July of 1971; 92 percent of the graduates 
have been placed on jobs directly related to training. 
Teaching and learning methods; The course is divided Into 10 basic areas: 
anatomy and physiology, basic radiologic physics, darkroom procedures and cb«^m- 
istry, medical records and ethics, medical terminology, and film critique and 
positioning. All training is individualized in this open entry program. 

The course is divided into three skill levels, each taking about two 
months to complete. The first level consists of training for chest X-ray 
technician; level two involves training for extremity X-ray technician. 

A certificate that qualifies the student to. take the state examination to 
practice radiologic technology is presented by the institution after satis- 
factory completion of the 800-hour course. Graduates are often sent to other 
institutions to work in prison hospitals while completing their sentences. 
Implementation requirements and cot^ts; This course Is especially suitable for 
institutions that already have X-ray facilities. The teacher recommends that 
institutions considering implementin-^i similar programs consult the division of 
public health for state regulations governing training. He also suggested that 
junior college Instructors and supply companies such as Piker, Siemens* DuPont, 
and Kodak may be able to aid correctional educators who are Interested In 
Implementing a similar course. The Instructor notes that the Society of . 
Radiologic Technology reports that approximately 15,000 Additional X-ray tech** 
nologlsts will be needed in the next five years. 

The initial outlay for the course was approximately $260; equipment was 
already available at the hospital. Additional supplies for one year come to 
$1,610. The program Is financed by the department of corrections. 
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Student selection methods; Students ^t^oni the entire California prison system 
are considered for the program. The chief medical officer at each California 
men's Institution recommends students for training. Final selection, based 
on information in the applicants' folders, Is made by the supervisor of voca- 
tional education and the Instructor at the California Rehabilitation Center. 
Trainees must have a high school diploma or its equivalent and demonstrate 
manual dexterity. 

Course administration; The department of corrections administered course is 
taught by a certificated* instructor who reports to the supervisor of vocational 
training. 

Evaluation; Twenty-one students graduated between July 1971 and September 1972. 
Ninety-two percent were placed in jobs directly relating to training. According 
to information available to the Instructor, only one of the 21 students has 
returned to prison. 

I 

Evaluation bv trainees; Two trainees were selected randomly and Interviewed 
privately. One explained that he had been in and out of nearly every major prison 
in the state. He had seen a large number of the vocational training programs 
first hand, and had talked with students and graduates. .After looking over a 
variety of programs and noting that many of the graduates of other courses 
were back inside, he said he decided that X-ray technologist training was the 
best vocational program in the system. Determined that this was the training 
he wanted, he applied for the course. Because of the limited class size and 
numerous applications, it took several months to get in. After being in the course 
for nearly six months, he isn't disillusionedi "It's the best training program 
in the system," he says. Since he is serving a long sentence he anticipates work- 
ing in another institutional hospital until' his term is up. The trainee mentioned 

a graduate of the course who has a full-time job at a clinic and who works 
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Program title : Sales and Business Skills Training 

Special features : Entry level skills keyed to advancement skills. Open 

entry. 

Job Skills taught : General sales work, retail clerk, self employment, retail 
sales, warehouse clerk, preparation for advancement to supervisory levels. 
Lencith of course : Trainees are in class seven hours per day for 20 weeks. 
Number of trainees : Class limited to 12 students. About 60 graduates by 
late 1972. 

Administration ; MDTA funds administered by a skill center connected with 

school district. Largely independent of prison control . 

Staff : One instructor. Administrative services from skill center. 

Cost and funding summary : Implementation for less than $2,000. Annual 

budget goes almost entirely for instructor's salary of about $10,000. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; Detailed course outline 

and copies of forms used to individualize instruction available from instructor 

while supply lasts. 

Location ; Kansas State Penitentiary, Lansing. 
Contact : Roger Danaher, instructor* or J. Vincent Leonhard, vocational 
coordinator, Kansas State Prison, P. 0. Box 2, Lansing, Kansas 66043i or 
Jasper R. Simpson, director. Manpower Training Skill Center, 1333 Washington 
Boulevard, Kansas City, Kansas 66102. 
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Summary ; This open-entry course features trainee self-pacing and role- 
playing to provide entry level and advancement skills fn retail business and 
general sales. Course outlines and materials have been developed by the 
instructor. Detailed evaluation has not been conducted, but there are 
indications of success in placing graduates; 

T...w^n ^ .nd learning methods '. Students progress at their own pace using a 
variety of text materials, listening to lectures and guest speakers, and 
setting up dummy corporations and mock business situations. In one 
representative activity, a student selects an area of sales, sets up a du.iiniy 
corporation, and goes through all the steps necessary for a successful sales 
campaign. He may begin by drafting a marketing plan, then write business 
letters, organize a sales presentation, prepare model displays, lay out an 
advertising campaign, and make sales presentations to other members of the 
class, sample topics from the curriculum guide include Determining Customer 
Demands, Product Knowledge, Organizational Charts, Evaluating a Sales Talk, 
Invoice Control , Planning the Markup, Truth in Lending. Business Math, Bill 
of Lading, and Consigned Merchandise. 

Detailed course outlines and copies of forms user! Individualize 
instruction have been developed by the instructor. Requests for copies 
will be answered on an individual basis depending on the time the instructor 
has available. The following is a list of commonly available texts used 
in the course: 

r,m.i.m.ntals Of Selling. Wingate-Nolan, Sou th-Wes tern. 1969i Salesmansh ip ,, 

Fundamentals . Ernest & DaVall . Gregg. 1965; Marketing, Sales Promotion, 

and Advertising . Nolan-Warmke. South-Western. 1965i Retailing , Belley-Brisco. 
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Prentice Hall, 1964; Merchandising Mathematics , Edwin B. Piper, 
South-Western, 1967; Checker-Cashier , Idwison-Mi lis. South-western, 1967; 
Retailing Problems and Projects , Richcrt-Stoner, Gregg, 1963; Jhe 
Basics of Successful Salesmanship , Willard Mead Thompson, McGraw-Hill, 
1968; Advertising and Displaying Merchandise , Harland E. Samson, South- 
western, 1967; Salesmanship Fundamentals , Ernest & DaVall, Gregg, 1965; 
Consumer Economics , Gregg, 1968; Effective Communicatio n in Business, 
Aurner, South-Western, 1969. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; Proposals to implement courses 
similar to this one may meet with some resistance from those who argue 
that 1) the course does not teach any one specific skill; 2) that saleswork 
is too close to the hucksterism sometimes associated with criminal behavior; 
or 3) that sales positions are not always open to ex-convicts. The three 
arguments have all been raised at Kansas State Prison, where this course is 
offered. The course instructor maintains that the class prepares students, 
in a wide range of entry and advattcement skills; that sales work and retail 
business are respected and fully acceptable occupations which ex-convirts 
can easily fit into; and that placement is not a serious problem. Department 
of Labor bonding for ex-convicts has helped with place'ment problems. 
Because the course does not prepare trainees for a specific job skill, the 
veterans Administration has refused to certify it so that trainees may receive 
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G. I. Bill benefits. The instructor says a change in the policy is expected 
since the Veteran's Administration has agreed to certify the course if 
it can be shown that 50 percent of the graduates are placed in training- 
related jobs. He says the current rate for course graduates is 61 percent. 
The Department of Labor predicts moderate increases in the number of 
, sales positions through the 1970's. In some states, ex-convicts may have 
difficulty obtaining licenses in some fields, such as real estate. 

The course implementation costs should be within the range of almost 
any institution, and no unusual or elaborate physical facilities or 
equipment are needed. Most of the annual budget goes for the salary of 
the instructor, which'is under $10,000 per year. Texts and materials for 
a class of 12 could be purchased for less than $2,000. 
Student selection methods : Inmates indicate interest in the course by 
filling out a standard institution form and dropping it in one of several 
boxes provided in, various areas of the prison. The prospective student 
is then tested by the employment agency of the state. Rersults of the tests, 
which Include an Individual Aptitude Profile and a vocational aptitude 
tcr.t, are reviewed by a testing officer who sits as a member of a screening 
panel along with representatives of the skill center and the prison 
vocational coordinator. The prison representative on the panel may 
disqualify an applicant because of discipline or morale problems. 
Course administration ; The sales course is a pilot project of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, which provides all funding. The funds are 
distributed through the Manpower Skill Center, which is connected with the 
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Kansas City, Kansas public schools. Authority for administering the course 
is vested In the skill center, and Is not a function of the prison. The 
prison vocational coordinator has no direct authority over the course, but 
is consulted on security and use of physical facilities. There are occasional 
problems between the skill center and the prison authorities, and there Is a 
general lack of communications between skill center adnjinlstrators and the 
prison administration, However, close cooperation between the skill center- 
employed instructor and the prison administration has prevented major 
problems from developing. 

Staff ; The assistant director of the skill center is responsible for the 
instructional program, and makes weekly trips to the prison and confers 
frequently with the course Instructor. The instructor has a background in 
retail sales that Includes experience in organizing and teaching a retail 
sales clerk course. He is expected to maintain close contact with the 
business community, 

Evaluation ; No formal evaluation has been conducted. Information kept by 
the instructor, supplied to him on a voluntary basis by graduates and 
by parole authorities, shows that of about 60 trainees who had completed the 
course by late 1972, six had received jobs in retail sales. Of these six, 
four had advanced to supervisory or management positions. None had been 
involved in sales work before entering the course. Two graduates were self 
employed, five were In low level clerking or warehouse jobs. Four were 
route salesmen, two were delivery men, 14 had factory jobs, two had gone to 
college, 11 were in service occupations such as food preparation, eight 
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worked In service stations, and no Information was available on the rest. 
Prison officials reported that only two graduates had been returned to 
custody. Since recidivism records are not available for the institution as 
a whole, no comparison is possible here. Statistics compiled by the Instructor 
on the basis of voluntary information supplied by graduates show that the 
average yearly wage for graduates is $7,076, and that graduates pay an 
average of $1,294 in taxes as compared to $3,461 per year that it would cost 
to keep them in prison. 

Evaluation by trainees ; Two students chosen from the class by random 
methods were positive about the course. They were interviewed privately 
and were told that their names would not be used and that the information 
given by them would not be available for use in parole proceedings. 
Both students had nearly completed the course. 

One inmate, a former factory worker, said he would go back to his 
old job wnile he looked for a position in retail sales. He said he felt 
he now had the skills and self confidence necessary to advance in the job 
market. The other inmate Interviewed, a former uphols'tery shop worker, 
said he would look for a job selling furniture. He indicated that he might 
have to go back to an upholstery shop while he iDked for ways to get into the 
furniture business. Both trainees said they were fully satisfied with the 
course, and that their fellow trainees shared their positive feelings* 
Supplementary services } The instructor helps graduates in job seeking, but 
is obviously unable to provide adequate services. Follow-up is limited to 
occasional and informal assistance from the Instructor, and to standard 
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services of the parole authorities, While in prison, trainees are enrolled 
In an Employability Course which is a standard feature of MDTA operations. 
The 80. hours of instruction in employability includes extensive testing, 
course work for a general equivalency diploma If needed, employer-employee 
relations training, and parole orientation. 

An advisory craft cormjittee picked by the instructor and made up of 
business and retail clerk's union representatives meets regularly at the 
prison. Members of the committee counsel students, assist in job placement, 
and suggest curriculum revisions. 

History and development : The course was started in October of 1969 by 
Instructor Roger Danaher as an outgrowth of a retail sales clerk course he 
taught at the skill center. 
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Pro gram title ; Ward Aide Program 

Special features ; Paraprofessional training. 

Job skills taught ; Tutoring, recreation supervision, counseling, 

classroom aides. 

Length of course ; Eight months; up to 10 hours Instruction and 
application per day. 

Number of trainees ; 8-15 per class. 200 have graduated. 
Administration ; California Youth Authority. 
Staff requirements : Student aide coordinator, program coordinator, 
and social worker. Part-time assistance from several teachers 
and counselors. 

Cost and funding summary ; $27,360 annual funding from U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Descriptive materials available ; A descriptive brochure and a 16nw 
film are available on request from the institution. 
Location ; 0. H. Close School, 7650 S. Newcastle Road, Stockton, 
California 95206. 

Contact: John E. Riggs, superintendent, same address. 
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Sutnmary ; Young adult offenders between the ages of 1.8 and 22 work as 
counselors, recreational assistants, and classroom aides with incarcerated 
teenagers whose average age is 16. 

After a one ••month intensive orientation in tutoring, large and small group 
counseling, and academic subjects, aides are assigned to work with wards during 
the day in classrooms. During the late afternoon and early evening hours, 
aides act as counselors or recreational assistants. 

Upon graduation from the program, California Youth Authority officials 
assist the aides in employment or further education. Recent graduates have 
been hired as youth counselors, parole aides, and playground supervisors. 
Many of the aides go on to college. 

Teaching and learning methods ; The first two months of the eight-month program 
feature screening at the institution where the prospective aides are housed. 
- From 1968 to 1972 aides were recruited from the Youth Training School, Ontario, 
California. In 1973 the program began selecting aides from the Northern 
California Reception Center and Clinic in Sacramento. At the end of the 
second month aides are transferred to the 0. H. Close School in Stockton. 

The third month consists of intensive orientation and basic education 
in daily classes. Subjects range from remedial reading and math to recreation 
and transactional analysis. In recreational classes, aides study muscle sports 
such as baseball and track, and learn about arts and crafts projects designed 
for those persons who choose not to compete. The transactional analysis course 
is taught by a social worker. Aides examine parent-child and adult-child 
relationships and participate in ^treatment sessions with other aides. 
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Aides are generally riot high school graduates. During their training at 
0. H. Close they are expected to attend and complete the academic courses 
necessary for high school graduation. Classes are staggered between aide duties. 

In the fourth through seventh months, aides work directly with the younger 
wards. At 0. H. Close, wards are housed In four large units. Each unit Is 
further divided into two halls with each hall housing 50 residents. Each of 
the eight halls is staffed by "treatment teams" consisting of three academic 
teachers, six youth counselors, one senior youth counselor, and one treatment 
team director. Treatment teams are responsible for the academic training and 
guidance counseling of 50 wards. Normally each treatment team Is assigned one 
aide. 

Once assigned to a team,- the aides* days are tightly scheduled. From 
8 a.m. to 3 p.m. they act as classroom aides, helping teachers administer 
lesson plans, operating audiovisual equipment, etc. From 3 p.m. until dinner 
they attend classes and assist teachers In preparing for the next day. For two 
hours after dinner they counsel wards or organize group activities. 

During their stay at 0. H. Close, aides live as a group In Fresno Hall, 
where each has a private roon. Those aides not released upon graduation spend 
the remaining time living at Fresno Hall and working with the various treat- 
ment teams. Aides are generally released within one month of graduation. 
Implementation requirements and costs ; Becuase of the large number of staff 
members involved with the program, those Institutions without access to special 
grants would find a similar program costly. Separate housing facilities for the 
aides should be available. The 0. H. Close educational program receives 
$150,000 per year In Elementary and Secondary Education Act (U.S. Office of 
Education) grants and the state department of corrections provides matching 
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funds of approximately $90,000 per year to cover some of the staff salaries. 
Only $27,360 of the ESEA money goes to the ward aide program. 

Officials at the school reconriend that the role of the aide be clearly 
defined. Superintendent John Riggs recalls that in the early stages of the 
program many of the aides were placed in a twilight zone where they were neither 
staff nor ward. For many the transition from prisoner to paraprofessional 
was difficult. Recognition of this problem has lead to clearly defined roles 
for the aides. Professional counseling is available to help aides adjust 
to their new responsibilities. 

Student selection methods ; Prospective aides must be between 18 and 22 years 
of age, have completed at least nine years of academic schooling, and be 
within one year of parole. Further screening is carried out to eliminate 
child molestation offenders, homosexuals, and hard drug offenders. 

Initial screening is conducted by the student aide coordinator at the 
Northern California Reception Center and Clinic. The selection process 
includes reading, math, and intelligence testing, oral interviews, and 
character appraisals by institution staff. 

Course administration ; The program is administered by the California Youth 
Authority (CYA) which operates prisons for juveniles, 

Staff ; those staff members working directly with the aides include the student 
aide coordinator who conducts the screening and selections process, the 
academic instructors who conduct the classroom aide training, and the social 
worker who provides instruction in transactional analysis. Youth counselors 
and senior youth counselors are available for both personal counseling and 
for assistance when aides are counseling younger wards. A program coordinator 
is responsible for administering the program. 
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All staff positions require state certification. 
Eval uation ; A youth authority staff member conducts regular follow-ups 
on aide program graduates. Superintendent Riggs reports the following 
statistics for graduates of the ward aide program graduated in 1970 and 



1971: 

Holding related part-time jobs in human services 10^ 
work and attending school part time 

Holding full-time human services work jobs 10515 

Attending school full time 18.755 

Holding full -time jobs in areas not directly 36.3^ 
related to the ward aide training 

Unemployed, out of school 105^ 

No information available 15511 



Supplementary services : A full-time job placement coordinator was eliminated 
by a fund cut. In mid-1973 the program coordinator was handling job placement. 
He informs aides of examinations for paraprofessional state positions 
(correctional assistant, parole aide, etc.) and works with parole agents 
to set up interviews. The coordinator assists trainees applying to colleges, 
informs them of possible sources of financial aid, and administers required 
entrance tests. 

CoimentS ! The superintendent insists that, while aides were expected to stop 
illegal activities, they were not required to be spies or Informers. He states 
that staff members deplore the idea of aides gaining the trust of a younger 
ward and then betraying that trust by informing. He maintains that aides are 
Intelligent enough to realize their rehabilitative effectiveness would be 
greatly diminished if they acted as snitches. Life expectancy could also be 
diminished, some observers point out. That is, ward aides who act ad Informers 
may be killed or injured. No such incidents have been reported at the 
0. H. Close School. » . ^9A7- 
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NEW APPROACHES IN 
TRADITIONAL COURSES 



SUMMARY OUTLINE 

Program title ; Cluster Approach to Skill Training 

Special features ; Cluster approach using mini-course technique, training 

release. 

Job skills taught ; Entry level skills in transportation and construction, 

tile setting, air conditioning, brick laying, baking, carpet installation, 

data processing, horticulture, meat cutting, plumbing, pipe fitting, sheet 

metal, tailoring, typing, and welding. 

Length of course ; Semester basis. 

Number of trainees ; Total enrollment, 312. 

Administration ; Bureau of Corrections. 

Staff ; One full-time vocational instructor, four full-time academic in* 
structors and thirty-five part-time vocational instructors. 
Cost and fundin g; 1972-1973, fiscal operational cost, $393,202. Funded by 
the Elementary Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title I, through State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; "Transportation Cluster 
Vol. I - Vol. VH" and "Construction Cluster Vol. I - Vol. VII", published 
by the Pennslyvania Bureau of Correction in January 1971, are available 
through ERIC. "Program of Vocational Rehabilitation for Young Adult Offenders-- 
State Correctional Institution at Camp Hill, Pennsylvania'' is availab.'i from 
the Bureau of Corrections. A description of the program at the Dauphin 
County Technical School may be obtained by writing the Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Corrections, Box 200, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011. 
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Location ; State Correctional Institution. Box 200. Camp Hill. Pennsylvania 
17011. 

Contact ; Calvin Williams, director of education. State Correctional Insti- 
tution at Camp Hill; or Lewis J. Matt, director of the evening program. State 
Correctional Institution at Camp Hill. 

*********** 

Summary ; Three educational approaches provide juvenile and adult trainees 
with an opportunity for skill training In a number of vocational areas. A 
day program In construction and transportation clusters, an evening program 
in sucn areas as tile setting, data processing, plumbing, carpet installation 
and air conditioning, and a cooperative agreemfeHt with m Dauphin eottity 
Technical School offer a variety of appfoaehes. In o|s#rat1in siince 1968. ife 
program Is funded through Title I ISfA for a tttal of $».202 for the year 
1972-1973. 

Teaching and leai^riinaJtieithodSi ; The instructional materials developed by 
Learning Systiifls. Inc., aid adapted at Wp Hill are primarily technical in 
focus and are written to l3e usiH In a cluster concept program as part of an 
inte|rated curriculum. Rather than an in-depth development of skills for 
one oGGUpation. the materials prepare students in the basic skills necessary 
to enter a number pf occupations within the construction and transportation 
industries. 

The transportation clust|er. for example, consists of 20 instructional 
units organized into seven areas; automotive services I and II, small power 
sources, driver training, pneumatics, hydraulics and fluldlcs. farm and eart 
moving equipment, and transportation systems. Each area Is organized into 
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20 Instructional units which Include three hours of techn1c«^l 
laboratory experience and three hours of related study In sclencei math, 
communications, and social studies. The units offer the Instructor a lesson 
guide which Includes a listing of instructional aids, alms, topical outlines 
and activities, suggested time sequence, evaluation guidelines, summary and 
references. 

The curriculum guides reconwend that students be Introduced to the 
technical and integrated content through several methods related to the In- 
dustrial structure. Among these are line production and assembly, group 
projects, experimentation, unit studies, and independent study. A team ap- 
proach to teaching which coordinates academic and technical instructors and 
IMiraiilses the regular GEO program, enables students to worK simultaneously 
towiiird an employable level of skill and a general academic background. 

tih$ gultis resojinend that students select the technical areas they wish 
to Situdy anid hay.e the option of moving through the GED content at their own 
speed m^m proiraiaiied ifrstructtonal materials. Instructional television, com- 
puiter a>s«?l'Sted 1nstruGt«l(Qn, and other Individualized learning techniques. 

While the day pnogram at Camp Hill reflects the philosophy of the curri- 
culum developed by Learning %xSjtiifi Inc., the one full-time Instructor In 
the day program maintains that lit tais b:ten necessary to change most of the 
curriculum. "The lack of funds and personne*) chawterlstic of most correc- 
tional Institutions", according to the Ins^wujS'tor, "make the feasibility of 
the experimental curriculum doubtful." Adaptations at Cmp Will are based 
on the cluster concept and In addition to teaehing vocational skills, social 
studies, communications, math and science are integrated in a way that 
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attempts to be relevant to the life of the student. The emphasis Is not on 
texts or highly structured outlines, but rather on adapting each learning 
situation to the needs of the trainee. "We are not necessarily concerned 
with teaching a specific trade. Technical literacy." according to one In- 
structor, "is our primary goal for students who have no Idea where, for ex- 
ample, paper, or glass comes from." 

Trainees In the construction cluster learn the basics of blue orlnt 
reading and drawing plans, surveying, woodframlng. and some of the concents 
Involved in plumbing, wiring, and masonry. One classroom contained a student- 
built 1/4 size mock-up version of a house. 

A teletralner unit loaned by Bell Telephone Is used In the cownuni cations 
course and helps students learn to use the phone effectively when seeking 
employment information. Two phones are attached to a central unit which 
allows the teacher and class to monitor an amplified conversation between a 
student and a prospective employer. 

The evening school offers a variety of training opportunities and probably 
represents the most functional aspect of the educational program. Courses In 
such skills as tile setting, air conditioning, auto mechanics, baking, brick 
laying, carpentry, carpet Installation, data processing, horticulture, meat 
cutting, plumbing and pipe fitting, sheet metal, tailoring, typing, and weld- 
ing offer certificates and apprentice cards to students who maintain adequate 
grades. Much of the hands-on experience takes place In the Institution where, 
for Instance, there Is a need to revamp the massive pluibing system. Day work 
assignments may be coordinated with evening courses. 

A cooperative agreement between the Institution, the s*ate bureau of 
corrections, and the Dauphin County Technical School provides students with 
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an ppportunlty to participate in certificated courses at the public school. 
Six guards in civilian clothes, two uniformed guards, and two supervisors 
accompany students who are transported to and from the institution in rented 
buses. Classes are open to students from the institution evenings during 
the winter and days during the summer when regular students are not in 
attendance. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; The exact costs could not be deter- 
mined because much of the equipment for both the day and evening programs 
was obtained from a defunct program in another location. Total funding for 
the entire educational program has been provided through Title I ESEA in the 
amount of $393,202 for the fiscal year 1972-1973. 

Of this amount, the Dau'^hin County Technical School is paid approximately 
$45,000, which includes the salaries of teachers and security officers and 
busing, as well as $3.40 per student per, day. According to the director of 
the evening program, "ESEA Title I allowed the institution to pay top dollar 
for outside services under a two year agreement. The arrangement worked well 
when the Technical School was getting established. They seem less willing to 
have us now that our money is not needed. There has never been an opportunity 
to iTt^rata the inmates with studentf, during regular school hours." 

A further breakdown of the Title I budget indicates that for evening and 
day progre^ms $251*000 was spent for salaries* wages* and benefits. Materials 
and supplies cost $10,800. The instructional mt per student is $340 per 
semester. Funding ends on June 30, 1973. Because the population of the in- 
stitution is changing from juveniles to adults, Title I monies may not be 
available. 

A final report and testing of the auto service station minicourse (part 
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of the transportation cluster) » which was conducted by Learning Systems In 
1971* points to some failures and should be helpful to others who Intend 
to implement the cluster concept. Selected Inmates were required to par- 
ticipate in the course, which was se'd to have been essential to their pre- 
paration for the GEO. Student comments Indicated frustration—some resented 
having to attend, others found that even when they were interested, the dis- 
turbances created by those who were not interested hampered their progress. 
Student- teachers from Millersville State College, who conducted the study, 
felt that it was essential that participants be volunteers. 

In-service education for staff members was determined to be important to 

« 

the success of the program. Because the program features the integration of 
academic and vocational disciplines, it is essential that each instructor 
know the approach of every other instructor— that he understand and be com- 
mitted to the concept. One teacher comments, "Without the proper prej^aration, 
discussion and evaluation on the part of instructors, the organization of the 
material becomes 'piecemeal' Instead of the tightly organized course it is 
meant to be." . 

Student selection methods ; The quarantine unit or classification center 
administers tests over a six week period to determine abilities and behavioral 
patterns. A system developed at Morgantown Federal Prison in West Virginia, 
Is used to place the incoming prisoner into one of five categories according 
to mental and emotional maturit. He is introduced by the counselors to the 
' variety of educational options that are available to him at the institution 
and given a wor|( assignment wt<1# may be in the dafry» furniture industry, 
laundry, or cofUpMter indust-ry run by the state. In some cases, he is required 
W ^l^mil \\U hl^H school equivalency certificate before release and is given 
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a full day of academic work. A number of occupational awareness films are 
presented during the classification period to Introduce the inmate to the 
kinds of jobs which may be available to him once released and to give him 
a clearer concept of which training programs he may want to select. 

Courses within the transportation and construction, clusters are offered 
three times a year for 15-week periods. It Is the only day time educational 
program at the'^nstltutlon; any Interested student may be admitted provided 
there Is room. Enrollment In the transportation cluster In February 1973 
was 15 and In construction, 27. Students are given one and a half hours of 
theory and hands-on experience and one and a half hours of related basic ed- 
ucation each day, five days per week. 

Prerequisites in English and math are required for enrollment in some 
of the evening courses which are held on a voluntary basis two to four nights 
a week for three hours. 

Students enrolled in the day program may wish to strengthen skills by 
pa«*^ticitat1ng in the evening program. There are an average of 15 course 
^f^rtefs and % teaehe^r sibulint ra^% of five to one. 

»#gjf«S"tor^/ progws in "OiB o^f #ii ewehlnl cQt4«si^l is required of suc- 
msmi (ig^lriiamtjs % l^he TWini-e^ili WoM PmmM' One -hundred- thirty stu- 
(lents partieipate tn eoums oPlit«ld-eAgpb1in|s 1in> tht wintj^r, and diys in the 
summer, a): );(ie pauphir) County Tepf)f||p^l ?*=f).<?^l' 

Program adfilinl strati on { Funding is provided by Title jt ESp/\ thm^f) the 
state department of education. The program is directly admir)|stere(l ))y tfil 
()ureau of correction. 

Staff ; The one full-time vocational teacher in the day program and ^1recf;or 
of the evening program worked with Learning Systems* Inc., to develop the 
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cluster curriculum. Largely responsible for the Integration of academic 
and vocational offerings, he works closely with the four academic teachers 
In the day program who teach social studies, communication, math and science. 
There are 35 part-time vocational Instructors Involved In the day and 
evening programs. Mhlle many of these Instructors also teach at the 
•technical school, some are former guards who have as much as 30 years 
experience at the institution. Pennsylvania State University has offered 
in-service training. More capable students assume the role of laboratory 
assistants and para-teachers. 

Evaluation ; The total educational program, In operation since 1968, has 
been favorably evaluated by Er:A and the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education. Since state law prohibits the parole authority from disclosing 
records to the institution, no follow-up data on students is available. 

Some teachers have followed the progress of their students. One 
reported that bne of the graduates who went to work for a national carpet- 
laying firm is now a supervisor in that firm. Teachers also indicated that 
many of their present students are repeaters and some are going -through the 
program for a second time. 

History and development : The five year old program was begun under the 
guidance of Harry A. Snyder, former director of education for the Pennsylvani 
Bureau of Correction. Title I monies were available to programs servicing 
students who had not completed high school and were under 21 years of age. 
A changing population at the institution may cause a shift in the source of 
funding, but the hope is to expand the transportation and construction 
clusters and begin implementing other designated U.S.O.E. clusters. 
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Program title; Cosmetology Program at California Institution for Women 
Special features : Comprehensive program. All graduates passed state 
examination. 

Job skills tauoht : Cosmetology. 

Length of course ; 1,600 hours, or approximately one year. 

Number of trainees ; First two years, 29 graduates. Maximum 35 students. 

Administration ; Directly administered by department of corrections. 

Staff requirements ; One supervisor, one teacher. 

Cost and funding summary t Implementation costs $8,400 - $9,450. Yearly 

supply costs, $2,100 - $2,520. Department of corrections financed. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; Curriculum guide available 

from State of California Department of Corrections, 714 P Street, Sacramento, 

California 95814. 

Location ; California Institution for Women, Frontera. 
Contact ; Sebenia Berry, supervisor. Cosmetology Training Program, or 
Marvin Rector, supervisor of education, California Institution for Women, 
Rural Route No. 1, Frontera, California 91720. 



I' 
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S^iw'ay/' There is a long waiting list for this cosmetology program which 
rivals those In many schools on the outside. All 29 graduates of the program, 
started in 1971, have passed the state licensing examination. 
Teaching and learning methods; Students spend seven hours a day In the 
comprehensive program. Approximately one hour a day Is spent In the classroom, 
training which Includes cosmetology rules and regulations, chemistry and electrl 
city, anatomy and physiology, and ethics. Shop training Includes manicuring, 
halrdressing, haircoloring, scalp treatments, chemical waving and straight- 
ening, halrcutting and shaping, facials, laboratory work, reception and desk 
training, and modeling. Students may also take a 400-hour class In wiggery. 
Trainees are divided Into beginning and advanced sections. Beginning students 
are taught by an Instructor, advanced students by the supervisor. Uniformed 
trainees work on other students or Inmates. Guest speakers are Invited to 
the class. When a student has completed training, she Is driven to the state 
licensing examination In a nearby city. If a woman Is not released Immediately 
after completion of training, she returns to ti^e class to practice her skills 
during the last two months before parole. 

Implementation requirements and costs; Regulations governing comsetology 
training are generally set up by a state board. Any Institution contemplating 
such a program should contact that board for Information on the regulations. 
Arrangements for students to take examinations at the institution might also 
be arranged through the board If the 1n$t1IUt1on will not permit students to 
be released for the regMU^^ examination. 

The iK^structor estimates that It would cost approximately $8,400 - $9,450 
to Implement a similar program. Yearly supply expenses of $2,100 - $2,520 are 
covered by the department of corrections budget. 
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I. 

Student selection methods; Students admitted to the course must have at least 
a tenth grade education or equivalent. A series of tests including the General 
Aptitude Test Battery and California Achievement Tests are given to all applicants. 
Course administration and staff; The course Is administered by the department 
of corrections. The class supervisor is responsible for curriculum development 
and teaching; she reports to the supervisor of education. Both the supervisor 
and teacher are licensed by the state. The instructor has served as the pres- 
ident of the state cosmetology association, and was a highly successful 
hairdressing shop operator before joining the prison staff. 
Evaluation; All 29 graduates of the two-year-old course have passed tht st^\te 
licensing boards and have been placed in related jobs. The first graHua^te 
was placed in June 1972. According to the instructor, all but one of them 
were still holding jobs in cosmetology 10 months later. In mid-lt73 10 aUdi- 
tional graduates took their state licensing examinations. 
Evaluation by trainees; Two trainees, selected randomly and intervtewid 
privately, had high praise for the course and the instructors. They said t5ij|y 
felt that more equipment was needed in the course, but that thE trs»i#1in| tas 
adequate. They expected to get jobs in cosmetology wHsn they Mere <vseilteasjd. 
Both said that their own initiative would determine the imount of mlKey th^y 
would make, and that they would be making a good salary. The linstr^ef^r 
estimates that beginning salaries will be $60 - $100 a wjek. 
Supplementary services; The supervisor, who has extensive contacts in the 
cosmetology field, is instrumental in getting many of the graduates jobs. 
Students may also participate in a 14-week evening "self-esteem through 
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femininity" class taught by the Instructor using American Airlines -donated 
stewardess training books; Based on the Clement and Jessie Stone motivation 
course, the class Includes makeup demonstrations, dancing, exercises, diction, 
poise, and social training. 

Each summer for the past three years the school has sponsored a hair 
styling show. Nine trophies are awarded for the best styles; students may 
Invite two guests. Local company representatives are also Invited to the 
show. 
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Program title ; A Media Center for Prison Industries 
Special Features ; Multi-media individualized Instruction coupled with on- 
the-job training in correctional Industries. 

Job skills taught ; Industrial woodworking and cabinet making, welding and 
metal fabrication, graphic arts, and electronics. 
Length of course ; Seven to 10 months average. 

Number of trainees; Potentially 10-25 in each trade area, total enrollment 
May 1973--30. 

Administration ; Cooperative agreement. Department of Corrections and Division 
of Rehabilitation Services. 
Staff ; 13 staff members. 

Cost and funding summary ; First year approximate cost - $127,329. J Funding 
from Vocational RehabilHation and Department of Correctlons^^^ 
Descriptive and curriculum materials available : Descriptive materials 

i 

available from unit supervisor. 

Curriculum materials being developed. May be available for distribution in 
future. 

Location ; Penitentiary Unit, Nebraska Penal and Correctional Complex. 
Contact ; J. H. Lewis, unit supervisor. Division of Rehaiilitation Services, 
Nebraska Penal and Correctional Complex, Penitentiary Unit, P.O. Box 81248, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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. Sunwary t In October of 1972 the Nebraska Division of Rehabilitation Services 
and the Penitentiary Unit of the Nebraska Penal and Correctional Complex 
implemented a program combining multi-media, individualized Instruction and 
on-the-job training in prison industries. The implementation costs for the 
program were approximately $130,000. • 

Teaching and learning methods : Materials for individualized instruction are 
located in a media center. This study area, located near correctional industry 
shops, is furnished with carrels, super 8 film cartridges, audio tapes, text 
books, diagrams and illustrations, film projectors, and tape recorders. Some 
materials were purchased but most films and tapes have been developed by the 
staff, whose members feel that they are able to produce more relevant and 
economical produ-.ts than could be purchased. The psychiatrist has primary 
~~ responsibility for material development; she is assisted by the coordinator 
and instructors. They all meet about eight hours a week to develop curriculum 
materials and coordinate student activities. 

At the beginning of training each student receives course packets which 
i ncTude ob jectives , a xourse ou tl ine , 1 nven tory shee ts f or use wi th f 1 Im and 
text materials, and project sheets with instructions for performance of specific 
skills. Each student may obtain audio-visual materials and study them until he 
feels he has mastered the information. 

Most students spend three and a half hours in the media center and equal 
time working in a correctional industry shop related to the training area. 
Students nearlt^g release, about a fourth of those currently enrolled, are 
assigned full time to the media center for accelerated training. The average 
amount of time' estimated to be necessary to complete a course is seven to 10 
months, but an individual may complete training in a shorter or longer period, 
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depending on individual progress. Students are paid the same wage for 
attending class as they are for working In Industry. 

The coordination of the shop activities with the media center lessons Is 
the responsibility of the media center coordinator. The coordinator spends 
the entire day in the center; instructors may spend part of their day in the 
center. In two shops aides assist with production and student supervision 
when necessary. 

Implementation reouirements and cost ; The course Is suitable for Implementation In 
institutions which house prison industries. In such cases, the facilities for 
the shop areas already exist. Additional space, however, would be required 
for the media center. A few additional staff members to handle teaching and 
production demands and to supervise the center would be needed. One of the 
disadvantages of this program Is that students may have to give up some of 
their training time during high production periods in correctional industries. 
The unit supervisor noted that he has not found this to be much of a problem; 
both the coordinator and Instructors have been willing to adjust schedules to 
allow for peak production periods. One advantage of the program Is that 
equipmerjt and facilities are available through prison industries. The media 
center Coordinator says that it takes 12-15 months to develop curriculum 
materials. 

The total program expense for the first year Includes $43,081 for the 
state Division of Rehabilitation Services payroll and $32,000 for the prison 
payroll. DRS funds used for operating expenses were approximately $600» 
supplies $12,800, equipment $47,516, travel $1»330 and case services $23,730. 
Most equipment for the center is provided through DRS.' When trainees are 
performing vocational training projects with the end product being used by 
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correctional industries, equipment and supplies needed to produce the project 
will be furnished by correctional industries, ' 

S tudent selection methods ; Two DRS counselors, the psychologist, and the unit 
supervisor, make the finol selection of students after consultind with the 
Instructor. Selection is based on student desird and ten. scores. Students 
in the electronics class must have a high school diploma. All candidates must 
be within two years of oarole. 

Course administration; The course is administered through a cooperative 
agreement between the Nebraska Division of Rehabilitation Services and the 
Department of Corrections. The institution pays the salaries for the 
coordinator of the media center, the psychiatrist, and psychologist. Three 
Instructors' salaries are paid by prison industries. The electronics teacher's 
salary is paid by the State Education Department. The Division of Rehabil itation 
hired two counselors, a unit supervisor, and a secretary. 
Staff; A media center coordinator is responsible for student supervision in 
the center and coordination of the shop activities with the media center lessons. 
The staff psychplogistJs dir-ectly responsible fo^r_curr1cu:l:um:^^:^^^^^^ 
is assisted by the coordinator and instructors. The institutional psychiatrist 
tests and approves clients for the program. All of the classes are taught by 
certificated vocational instructors two of whom also serve as shop foremen. 
The instructors divide their time between the center and the shops. The media 
center coordinator suggests that institutions implementing this type of program 
hire one instructor and one aide in each trade area. The Instructor's basic 
responsibility would be for training; the aide could concentrate on production 
activities. Nebraska has two correctional industry employees who occasionally 
serj/e as aides in two shops. The total staff meets in a planning conference 
once a week. 
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Evaluation ; The program received Its first students In October, 1972. No 
studies have been completed. 

Supplementary services ; The Vocational Rehabilitation Unit will be Involved 
in the orientation, evaluation and screening, placement, and follow-up of 
program participants. 

History and development ; In February, 1972, the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the. Nebraska Penal and Correctional Complex signed an 
agreement for providing vocationaV training to Inmates. 

In the past, the Division of Rehabilitative Services assigned a 
counselor who provided services for the prison on a limited basis. The 
inadequacy of this approach was apparent from the number jsf inmates 
who received services. Estimates are that 90 percent of the population were 
eligible for services last year, but only 12 inmates actually received services. 
The institution. Itself felt that Correctional Industries could be used as part 
of a training program. A recent report on the new program states: "Through 
Correctional Industries, a limited number of offenders were assigned to jobs 
where they had onl y 1 imi ted opporiuni ti es to-devel op ski! Is . Consequently , 
the vocational training potential existing within the shops remained unstructured, 
undeveloped and not utilized to its fullest extent, which seriously limited the 
opportunity for the majority of unskilled offenders to learn a trade skill that 
would be useful upon their release." 

The institution is planning to add two classes—food services and dental 
technician— to the program in the near future. 
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Program title ; Optical Mechanics 

Special features; Combination production shop and training program. 
Job skills taught; Optical mechanics and dispensing, nearly 100 percent 
placement. , 

Length of course ; State certification requires 1 ,000 hours. 
Number of trainees ; 12 

. Administration ; Institution's director of education. 
Staff ; Two full-ti^ne state-certificated instructors. 
Cost and funding ; Implementation in 1965 was funded by New York State 
Department of Corrections for $20,000. Operational costs, $12,000 per year. 
Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; Texts available from the 
institution. 

Location ; Wallkill Correctional Facility , Wallki 11 , New York. 
Contact ; Mr. William McMahon, director of education. Box 6, Wallkill 
Correctional Facility, Wallkill, New York 12589. 

******** 

Sujpa ry ; Combining a production shop anid a training program to supply the 
optical needs of inmates housed in New York state correctional facilities 
has resulted in an estimated annual saving for the state of $90»000 and a 
nearly 100 percent placement rate for trainees. 
Teaching and learning methods ; The gap/ between training and employment 
has .been bridged for the men in this program by an opportunity for practical 
applitation and the practice of skills in the production shop. Optical 
mechanics grind and polish lenses to the specification of prescriptions 
and assemble lenses in frames. Dispensing opticians then fit and adjust 
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the finished glasses to the customer's facial features.' The three phases 
of fabrication taught In this program are: 

1. Bench work: the selection, marking, inspection, and shaping 
of finished lenses to fit frtmes; 

2. Surface grinding: the construction of single and bifocal 
lenses (both hand and machine beveling methods are taught); 

3. Dispensing. 

Classroom training methods Include lecture and demonstration, the use 
of audio-visual aids, team teaching, and frequent visits by professionals In 
the field. Trainees progress through a series of three shop training levels 
hand fabrication, use of automatic equipment, and line work which Includes 
the fining of prescriptions. Supplementary courses are offered In physics 
and mathematics. Both subjects, are carefully coordinated with the training 
program and are designed to provide a theorectlcal understanding of optics. 

Goals and objectives for the program are: 

1. to provide a unique type of vocational training for Inmates; 

2^r"to~provide trained students to meet the needs of the Industry 
and community; 

3. to provide glasses for Inmates and patients In various state 
agencies. 

Training materlaU Include: - 



Shop Equipment: 



14 surfacing machines 
16 edging machines 



4 lensometers 



$700 each 
$1 ,000 each 
$700 each' 
$800 each 
$2,500 



3 casehardlng machines 
1 oldfleld lap cutter 
1 unl chuck drill 



$500 
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Texts: 

"Job Coach", Bosch and Lomb Dispenser's Manual 
"Ophthalmic Lens Grinding" by instructor Bernard Kaplan 
"Optical Shop Glossary" by Instructor Bernard Kaplan 
"Optical Shop Benchman's Manual" 

(Copies are available through the prison.) 
Implementation requi reinents and costs ; The production area of 3,470 square 
feet is adequate for the twelve-man operation, and Indications are that the 
, space would be sufficient to house the equipment and additional men necessary 
to meet the optical needs of larger correctional facilities. In addition to 
the production area, a classroom has been provided by the institution. 
Operational costs of the program are about $12,000 per year. $900 per 
student is allocated for teaching staff, $35 for textbooks and printed 
materials, and $200 for equipping each with hand tools, grinding compounds, 
and glass. Implementation funds .totaling $20,000 came from the state depart- 
ment of corrections. 

Implementing an Industry that combines production and training takes a 
careful consideration of balance. Production may easily take precedence 
over training, and it is Important that planners build first on training 
considerations. Adequate classroom space and time for theory and training 
is essential. 

Student selection methods ; Twelve trainees are currently working in the shop 
area, which produces in excess of 4,500 glasses annually. Candidates for 
the program must have at least a high school equivalency certificate and are 
selected on the basis of emotional maturity and .dependability by a program 
committee. Manual dexterity is Important for success as either an optical 

t 

mechanic or optician; approximately two percent of the trainees are dropped 
from the program because they lack such dexterity. 
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Course admi nistration and staff ; The program 1s administered by the prison's 
director of education and staffed by two full-time certificated Instructors. 
One of the staff members belongs to the International Academy of Optlclanry, 
Inc., and the American Board of Optlclanry. He has written two of the texts 
used In the program. 

Evaluation and placement ; Students are recommended to prospective employers 
by the Instructors, and a listing of job openings Is maintained and made 
available to the men who are allowed furloughs to attend job Interviews and 
visit shops. Employers from the area also conduct Interviews at the prison. 
Placement records Indicate that all of the graduates are placed In jobs related 
to the training they have received. Ninety percent of the 60 graduates have 
been released to apprentice positions. Forty-five percent go on to obtain the 
further_tra1n1ng necessary for state 11c«ns1ng as dispensing opticians. It Is- 
interesting to note that two percent of the graduates have returned to prison 
for new crimes; 13 percent have returned for parole violations. 

Graduates may be employied as benchmen, surface grinders, prescription 
clerks, and dispensers by either retail establishments or wholesale optical 
laboratories. Some have become opticians and others are self-employed. 
Although opticians and mechanics are found in all states, more than one-half 
are located in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Texas, California, and**' 
Illinois. Job opportunities are expanding and, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, the future in this trade is excellent. 
Future plans ; With the addition of one staff member and an expenditure of 
$20,000 for commercial production equipment, the current staff hopes to be 
able to expard t<)« Mmber of trainees to 40 and the production of glasses to 

I 
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500 pairs per week. Forty trainees are seen as the maximum number who 
could participate without destroying the quality of training. Future plans 
are to incorporate the grinding and polishing of plastic lenses and to 
provide a course in. precision optics. 
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Program title t Prison Maintenance Related Training 
Special features ; Low cost 

Job skills taught ! Boiler maintenance; preparation for Black Seal Fireman 
license. 

Length of course ; 3«6 months. 
Number of trainees ; 5 

Administration ; Dr, Daniel SulUvan, superintendent of schools, Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. ■ 

Staff reoulremenks ; The chief operating engineer serves as a part-time teacher. 



Cost and fundi ntj l; School district budget provides $300 per year for books 
and $700 for teacher's salary. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available .* A course outline Is available 
from the Instltjutlon. 

Location ; You^h Correctional Institution, Bordentown, New Jersey. 
Contact ; Dr. /Ira Mintz, superintendent*, Joseph Oresic, supervisor of 
educational programs; E.C. Neubert, assistant supervisor. Youth Correctional 
Institution, pox 500, Bordentown, New Jersey 08505* 
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Sunwary i A newly Instituted pilot program In New Jersey Involves students 
in on-the-job tralnlno In the maintenance of an oil-fired hlqh pressure 
boiler system which provides heat and hot water for two large Institutions. 
One class a week offered by the Institution's chief onerating engineer 
provides supplementary theory which prepares the trainees for examinations 
required for state licensing as a Black Seal Fireman. 

Working conditions may be uncomfortable, the pay is low, and national 
forecasts Indicate that this tyne of equipment will be phased out in favor 
of more automatic methods. However, the low cost and the availability of 
personnel and equipment may make this program attractive for some institu- 
tions. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Since the class Is so small, the teachlna 
is individualized and deals with the subject through the discussion method. 
Two texts are used— Low Pressure Boilers , Steingrass, American Technical 
Society, Chicago, and Power Plant Operation. Edition II , Woodruff ^nd Hammer, 
McGraw-Hill. The student is expected to do much of his reading IndeDendently 
but a tutoring session is held once a week. A course outline prepared by ^ 
P.M. Steingrass and H.J. Frost of Berger County Vocational and Technical 
High School engineering department offers 14 units of training. 

The three basic boiler systems are discussed— feed water, fuel oil and 
draft. The purpose and location of all parts of the boiler are dealt with 
separately - the safety valve, steam gauge, water column, air cocks, and 
water walls. In the feed water system the heater, regulator, pumo, and 
injector are studied. Why It works and how it Is used is compared In each 
of these systems. 
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Implementation requirements and costs ! This proqram Is based on the 
existing heating system of the Institution and therefore does not require 
any additional equipment* other than texts and teacher's salary. 
Student selection methods ; Students must have a hiph school diploma In 
order to become eligible for the Black Seal Fireman license, granted by 
the state. Because the boiler room Is located outside prison walls^ students 
must also have security clearance. 

Course administration ; This course Is a pilot project administered by the 
Bureau of Educational Services* New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. 

Staff ; Present teacher Is the chief operating engineer who offers his 
time one night a week for tutoring. 

Evaluation ; Since the course has only been offered for a few months, no 
evaluation has taken place. However* the educational supervisor Indicates 
that job placement of graduates and questionnaires completed by trainees 
will become the basis for evaluation In the future. 
Supplementary services ; Vocational counselors will be Involvedl'n assist- 
ing trainees to find employment. * 
History and development ; Initiated In September 1972 this program was 
developed to provide one more employment route for Inmates whose average 
residence ^n this medium security Institution Is 10 months. Sixty-four 
percent are Black and the average age of residents Is 23. It Is premature 
to estimate the success of this approach either In %em^ of employment or 
trainee satisfaction. 
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Summary ; This course goes beyond the traditional watch repair procedures 
to emphasize the transference of skills to rapidly developing Job areas 
such as lab technology, Instrument making* and the manMfac1;ure of miniaturized 
devices. A course text has been written by the Instructor. No formal eval- 
uation has been conducted, but the Instructor's records show that about 75 
percent of the graduates are placed In jobs related to the training. 
Teaching-learning methods ; Programmed Instruction and hands-on experience 
In engraving set-up, plastic and metals, examining, dismantling, friction 

jeweling, watch assembly, disassembly and cleaning, and finishing 
and adjusting. Students spend five hours a day In class for 260 days. 

The Individually programmed Instruction and a class size of five allows 
for; open entry. The equipment Includes an M Cleaning Machine, a 
V1bi>ograf Timing Machine, an Accutron Service Kit, a Bulova Microloupe 
#9020, two Paulson Lathes and staking tools, and four benches which Include 
all small tools. Three conmonly available texts used In the course are: 
Watch Repairer's Manual , Fried, H. B., 1961; Practical Benchwork for 
HoroToglsts , Louis Levin, 1946; and It's About Time , Smith, Richard R., 
1941. The text authored by the Instructor Is also used. 
Implementation requirements and costs ; The program seems to be suitable 
for Implementation In almost any prison where the normal period of confine- 
ment Is more than one year. The Implementation cost should be within the 
budget of most Institutions. The course was set up for about $2,000. An 
additional $11,700 annually goes for the Instructor's salary. Some of the 
Implementation funds came from the Inmate connlssary fund. 
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Course administration ; The course Is a vocational training program of the 
state department of corrections. 

Evaluation and placement ; The Instructor keeps records based on voluntary 
contact from graduates. He estimates placement In jobs related to the 
skills taught at 75 percent. 
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Program title ; Chesapeake City Jail Training Release Program. 
Special features ; Short-term training, guaranteed jobs, conwunity cooperation. 
Job skills taug ht; Varies with the type of companies participating as 
employers*, presently releasees are being trained as general laborers, 
welders, and roofers. 

L ength of course ; Trainees remain in the program until released from jail; 
average stay is three to four months. 

Number of trainees ; Depends on number of job openings; a I'a^jal of 
42 inmates had participated up to June 1973. 

Administration ; Run by city sheriff 's department. , 
Staff ; Full-time coordinator, secretary, transportation officer. 
Cost and funding summary ; Annual operating budget of $22,300. LEAA provides 
$21,000 and the city of Chesapeake $1,300. 

Descriptive materials available ; The work release counselor will answer 
all inquiries and distribute, until his supply runs out, copies of program 
summaries, forms, and case histories of program participants. 
Location ; City Jail, Chesapeake, Virginia. 

Contact: City Sheriff's Department, Civic Center, Chesapeake, Virginia 23320. 
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Sumfnarv ! This training release program is designed for Inmates serving short 
terms for misdemeanors such as non-payment of fines or non-support, It 
offers instruction in various trades such as welding and roofing in addition 
to academic subjects, and provides counseling in money management practices. 
Residents work a full day at local companies and receive the same pay as 
regular employees. Evaluation thus far has been Informal; the work release 
counselor reports that the recidivism rate of the releasees has been three 
out of 42 participants compared with the jail's total recidivism rate of 
25 percent. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Approximately 99 percent of the program 
consists of on-the-job training. Inmates are being trained as laborers 
working at a cork plant, and working as roofers and welders at n'v.her local 
companies. Evening academic courses are offered by the Chesapeake school 
system for those Inmates Interested in attending. 

Participants in the program are paid the same salary as regular employees. 
The earnings are turned over to the work-release staff where they are held 
or distributed according to pre-arranged agreement between the Inmate and 
the counselor. Usually the earnings go toward fines and support payments; 
in some cases inmates reduce their sentences by paying off their financial 
obligations at an early date. Any excess earnings remaining after required 
payments are given to the releasee when his sentence is completed. 
Implementation requirements and costs ; The program operates on funds from 
LEAA and the city of Chesapeake. Approximately $21,000 is provided from 
LEAA for salaries and nominal local travel, and about $1300 from the city 
covers employee benefits and the station wagon used to transport trainees. 
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Jan costs are decreased by requiring participants to pay $15 per week for board. 

The average age of Chesapeake Jail inmates is 28 and average length of 
confinement is three to. four months. 

Student selection methods; Prospective trainees are considered from those inmates 
who have been convicted of lesser offenses. Screening Is done by the work release 
counselor. This process includes a personal interview with the resident, an 
examination of the resident's background, conduct, and police record, veri- 
fication of information given by the inmate on work release applications, and 
the location of and discussion with the potential employer. On the basis 
of this Information the counselor recommends a resident to the sheriff for entry 
Into the program. The reconmendatlon must then be approved by the sentencing 
judge. 

Course administration; Working with funds from LEAA and the city of Chesapeake, 
the Chesapeake Sheriff's Department operates the program, finding work for 
the releasees and transporting them to and from places of employment. 
Staff; A full-time work release counselor screens the candidates, obtains 
employment for them, acts as a liaison between the employer and releasee, 
works with the releasee in the managing of the money he earns, and provides 
nee(<ed counseling. A full-time secretary is responsible for record keeping, 
and a part-time transportation officer takes the men to and from the jail to 
their respective places of employment each day. 

Evaluation ; Formal evaluation data has not been compiled, although the work 
release counselor cites the low recidivism rate (3 out. of 42) as a measure 
of the success of the program. 
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Supplementary services: A work release steering conmlttee functions In an 
advisory capacity, providing guidance regarding policies and acting as a 
liaison between the program and the conwunlty. Committee members Include a 
local labor representative, an employment coirmlsslon representative, a 
minister, an official from the school administration for the city of 
Chesapeake, and two members of the sheriff's department. 

The work release counselor provides Informal counseling for the trainees. 
Topics include money management« family relationships, and personal needs. The 
counselor believes such sessions are major factors In the success of the 
program because, they provide a close working relationship between the counselor 
and the releasee. 

History and development: The original proposal for the program came from the 
Chesapeake Social Services Bureau and the Chesapeake Sheriffs Department. 
Representatives from these groups bellcived that rehabilitative efforts 
should begin at the misdemeanant level where corrections officials could 
help detained Individuals get a job. develop good working habits, and meet 
financial obligations during Incarceration. The program began operating In 
August 1971. Future plans Include expanding the program to admit work- 
releasees from the nearby cities of Virginia Beach and Nansemond. 
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Program title! Mobile Training Units 

Sp ecial feature s^; Transportable, short term, audio-visual ly prograrwned. 
Job skills taught; Any number of job skills or services could be offered 
in a mobile unit. New Jersey's units offer courses in • 
automotive tune-up, touch typing, keypunch, graphics, plastics technology, 
engine repair, and pre-occupational screening. 

Length of course^: Each program is designed to be completed within 30-40 
hours of class time. 

Number of trainees: Several classes of students can be accommodated In a 
day, up to 24 at a time In one class. 

Administration; The Bureau of Special Needs and Cooperative Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, State of New Jersey. 

Staff: Each unit is managed by one Instructor. An aide may also be assigned. 
Cost and funding: The implementation costs of these programs vary from 
$10,000 to $50,000. Operating costs average about $3,000 per unit per month. 
Each van costs $18,000 to $26,000, depending on size. Funding was provided 
by the Vocational Education Act of 1963- 1968. 

Descriptive wateriaJi^ayailable: Bureau of Special Needs and Cooperative 
Education. 

Location: These units have rotated among institutions and schools in New 
Jersey, usually stationed four to six weeks in each location. 
Contact: John R. Wyllie, director. Bureau of Special Needs and Cooperative 
Education, Division of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 225 
West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08625. 
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Summary ; Traveling vans outfitted with a variety of programmed training 
materials offer short-term, high-Impact learning experiences for many 
audiences. Used In conjunction with prisons or high schools they add alter- 
natives to fixed curriculum without the' usual problems of space, funding, 
teachers, and equipment duplicated In a number of sites. Learning is quickly 
reinforced with hands-on experience and audio-visuals. 
Teaching and learning methods ; New Jersey has used these vans 'to demonstrate 
innovative programs of vocational education to school communities and provide 
exposure, training and evaluation for adults, school dropouts and students 
with special needs. Correctional facilities meet this criteria. Each of 
the units is described briefly below: 

Pre-Occupational Evaluation Unit ; In ten self-contained carrels 
designed by Singer/Graf lex, trainees can discover through hands-on experience 
and audio-visuals the tools and activities used in a variety of work environ- 
ments. The work assigned begins with basic tools and moves the participant 
through bench assembly, drafting, electrical wiring, plumbing and pipe fit- 
ting, woodworking and carpentry, refrigeration, air conditioning and hearing, 
welding and soldering, clerical sales, and needle trades. The participant's 
evaluation of her or his own interests and competencies is combined with 
the evaluator's assessment to form a picture of job training most suitable 
for each person. 

Industrial Training Unit ; Simulated work tasks used in a group con- 
text serve as another form of screening device to determine interests, work 
habits, attitudes, aptitudes, and abilities of each participant. Closed 
circuit television allows taping of a live employment interview in the first 
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phase of training. The second phase Introduces a variety of business 
forms. The third phase deals with manufacturing and assembly line work. 
Phase four Is a performance review. 

Busiiness Training Unit ; A thirty-hour Lumlsonic Touch Typing course 
uses an approach where students see, hear, and react through the use of 
lighted keys projected on an enlarged typewriter. A keypunch course In 
this same mobile unit teaches students to program the 402 accounting 
machine, use a sorter, and reproduce keypunched cards. 

Automotive Tune^up ; "Training with the Pros" Is a visual and mani- 
pulative learning experience In the field of automotive tune-up mechanics. 
Workbooks offer step-by-step drawings and Instruction followed by practice. 
Motivation Is reinforced through color slides and voice tapes of three- 
professional athletes who stress the value of work/practice/work In their 
lives. This system has been adopted by the Shell Oil Company and by Ford 
in Its Denver Training Center. 

Vocational Typing Unit ; Twelve 20-m1nute programmed sessions, develop&d 
by Automated Instruction, Inc., use color motion pictures to teach the 
typewriter keyboard by color coding. The second phase reinforces typing 
skills without the color crutch through individualized textbooks geared to 
the speed and learning ability of the student. Combined with office machines, 
this unit offers practical application of typing skills. 

Graphic Communications Unit : Offset lithography, layout design, 
composition, photography, platemaking, and presswork are taught In Individual 
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work stations. Students develop their own notebook which becomes a work- 
ing manual of the techniques of printing. A certificate Is granted at the 
completion of this course. 

Plastics Technology ; Equipment and technical background for the 
course was contributed by the New Jersey Society of Plastic Engineers. In 
addition, members of the Society serve as consultants to keep the training 
up-to-date. The course Introduces the student to the operatlon'of various 
plastic manufacturing machinery and procedures— Injection molding, blow mold- 
ing, fiberglass construction, rotational molding, hot stamping extruding, 
mixing of color Into plastics, and cutting and sealing plastlcsi Materials 
produced are given to the students. A working knowledge of each machine will 
have been gained at the end of the Instruction. 

Outboard Marine Engine Repair ; Designed by Ken Cook Transnational 
Corporation, this course offers automated Instruction using sight, sound and 
touch. Each work station contains descriptive slides synchronized to a four 
track tape and Is outfitted with appropriate engine parts and tools. Work 
sheets become a repair manual for the specific engine the student has trained 
on, as well as a manual for outboard engines In general. 

Small Engine Repair Unit ; Also designed by Ken Cook, this course In- 
troduces the student to lawn mowers, mini-bikes, and pumps as well as serv- 
ing as a basic course for auti> mechanics. The method Is similar to the Out- 
board Marine course. An Introduction to Hand and Measuring Tools developed 
by Thiokol Corporation and an Introduction to Automotive Brake Systems 
developed by Bud Moss Corporation are taught at separate study stations In 
this mobile unit. 
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Implementation requirements t Each mobile unit is equipped with such items 
as closed circuit television, a. movie projector, screen, record player, tape 
recorder, filmstrips and slide projector, blackboard and bulletin boards. 
This may present a security problem in some environments. The vans are 
attached via a "pigtail" hook-up to a building which can offer telephone 
service and power for the air conditioning and heating system. The process 
of hooking up usually takes one or two days. 

Student selection methods ; It is important that any institution using a 
mobile unit designate a linking person to screen prospective trainees and 
relate them to appropriate follow-up programs and services after trainina. 
Since staff members of the units are not usually involved within the Institu- 
tion, the linking person is crucial to the success and smoothness of the 
effort. 

Evaluation ; Staff members of the mobile units make an evaluation report to 
the institution following the visit. 

History and development ; The National Vocational Education Act of 1963 
authorized the development of innovative training programs for relatively 
unskilled people, giving them the opportunity to upgrade their skills or be 
trained for new jobs. These units were developed in New Jersey as a response 
to that need. 
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Program title; PACE Institute. (Progranvned Activities for Correctional 
Education for Inmates of the Cook County Jail) 

Special features; Programmed materials, learning stations, Intensive coun- 
seling, and large-scale supportive services program. Extensive community 
cooperation. 

Job skills taught; A basic education and pre-vocatlonal program. Offers 
entry level skills In auto mechanics, building traides, electricity, and 
metal work clusters. 

length of course; Pull day sessions for an average of 4.5 months. 

Number of trainees; 407 enrolled during first three years; 120 In program, 

spring, 1973. 

Administration; Fund-raising and community relations handled by non-profit 
Institute with board of directors made-up of area civic leaders. Education 
program administered by Chicago Board of Education. 
Staff; 24 professional employees including five vocational shop teachers. 
Cost and funding; Anticipated expenses, 1973: $389,000; elements of the 
program could be offered separately for much less. Funding from LEAA, MDTA, 
fund-raising campaigns. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; Scores of textbooks, skill 
materials, and test batteries are used. Lists available from Institute. 
PACE is well prepared to answer inguiries. Detailed descriptions of opera- 
tions are available. 

Contact ; John Erwin, executive director; or Jack Solomon, director of 
training, PACE Institute, 2600 South California Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60608. 
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Summary ; PACE Institute Is an independent basic education and pre-vocatlonal 
training school housed in its own buildings within the walls of the massive 
Cook County (Chicago) Jail. Materials and procedures have been developed 
there for an Intensive program of testing, counseling, and training using 
prograimied materials and learning stations. The costly project is funded by 
grants from various government agencies and by private contributions. Pre- 
liminary studies indicate that graduates of PACE have a recidivism rate con- 
siderably lower than that for the institution as a whole. 
Teaching-learning methods ; PACE trainees are tested upon entry to determine 
their educational and skill levels. After a goal -setting interview with a 
learning manager (teacher), trainees enter the basic education program where 
they work with programmed materials that are designed to improve skills in 
math, reading, and language, and to promote career awareness. After two or 
three months of basic education, the trainee begins to divide his time between 
the basic education classrooms and the vocational and pre-vocatlonal training 
areas. As a prelude to actual entry level vocational training, the student 
progresses through a series of work sample tasks designed by the Jewish 
Employment and Vocational Service of Philadelphia. (Seepage 305 for report 
on Pre-Vocatlonal Evaluation through Work Samples.) The work samples introduce 
the trainee to 28 tasks Involving handling, inspecting, manipulating, routine 
checking, and classification. An evaluator observes the trainee's prog(*e$s with 
the work samples and helps channel the student to appropriate training In the 
shop area. 

A series of skill station'i is available in the shoo area, with each station 
offering an opportunity for the student to master a technique commonly required in 
auto mechanics, buildinci trades, electronics, or metalwork. Learning managers in 
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the shop area attempt to Introduce the trainee to all facets of the trade 
under study, and coordinated programmed materials explaining career ladders 
are available in the basic education classrooms. 



Implementation req uirements and rnsts; 



The most obvious obstacle to starting 



a program similar to PACE Is the high edit. Much of the expenditure was 
necessary because Cook County Jail Is selerely overcrowded and could not 
provide space for the program. New bulljilngs were therefore needed. A prison 
with extra space could Implement a similar program at a much lower cost. How- 
ever, duplication of the large PACE staff would require ongoing annual 
expenditures In the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The success of the PACE Institute In raising the needed money Is largely due 
to the spirited public relations effort launched by the program's founder, 
John Erwin, the jail chaplain. Erwin was able to make the most of conwunlty 
spirit and newspaper publicity In soliciting support for the Institute. For 
less ambitious Institutions, some of the materials and methods of PACE could be 
duplicated at a relatively low cost. The program Is especially suited for 
Implementation In jails, juvenile facilities, or short-term holding institutions. 

More than 100 private foundations and corporations have contributed to PACE 
Institute. Small donations have come in from hundreds of private citizens. 
State and federal agencies have been responsible for hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in aid. The total Investment in PACE will soon top the million dollar mark. 

Anticipated operating expenses for 1973 were $389,000 for support of the 
program which serves 120 Inmates. When the enrollment Increases to 380 in 
1977, PACE planners say expenditures will Increase to $525,000 per year. Much 
of the initial investment in PACE has gone into its two buildings, a 10,000 
square foot metal building costing $180,000 to install, and a new 
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permanent basic education building nearly twice as large, completed at a 
cost of about $300/000. 

Among the government agencies contributing to PACE are the Illinois Law 
Enforcement Coirmlsslon (LEAA), which has granted about $250,000 for build- 
ings, and the Federal Manpower Development and Training Act, which provides 
the operating funds through the Chicago Board of Education. 

' The Institute has also received support from millionaire Chicago business- 
man W. Clement Stone. 

V 

student sefectlon methods! 

Trainees are selected following Interviews with the project staff. Moti- 
vation Is a prime consideration, as Is the trainee's attitude toward the 
jail and toward job training, Before entering the program, the trainee 
must sign a contract agreeing to abide by the rules and to complete the 
training program. 

Inmates say they consider themselves lucky to get Into the program, and 
probably enjoy special status within the jail when they do, Only about 
120 In a prison of more than 2,000 can currently be accommodated. Most 
Cook County Jail Inmates with sentences long enough to qualify them for 
vocational training languish In the general education program of the jail. 
Cramped conditions and typical prison Industry-style courses In the general 
education program make PACE look especially attractive by comparison. 

Course administration ? PACE Institute Is a non-profit corporation headed 
by the Rev. John Erwln, a Cook County Jail chaplain who conceived PACE and 
drummed up public support for It. Officers of the corporation are Chicago 
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area civic leaders. However, the educational staff of the institute, which 
is employed by the Chicago Public Schools, various state departments, and by 
PACE itself, is responsible for operating the program. Erwin serves as a 
conmunity liaison with no direct authority over the ongoing program. 
Officials of the Cook County Department of Corrections, including department 
Executive Director Winston Moore, cooperate in providing security services 
and coordination with the custody staff. 

Staff; The education program is run by Jack Solomon, who is responsible for 
holding together an organization that must serve many masters. Solomon is 
constantly involved in coordinating PACE operations with the Department of 
Corrections, the Board of Directors of the corporation, and the many Federal 
and State agencies which provide funding and staff. Solomon is employed by 
the Chicago Board of Education, and is a former high school teacher and 
administrator. 

Learning managers: Five teachers, employed by the school board, work in 
the basic programmed education area. An additional five teachers run the 
vocational shop area. They are responsible for outlining programs for 
trainees, providing individual assistance, and filling out long and complex 
forms used to evaluate trainee progress. 

Counselors! Two certificated counselors conduct individual and group 
counseling sessions, maintain extensive files on each student, and in 
general handle all areas of counseling which are related to basic educa- 
tion and social skills. 

Vocational counselor! Four vocational counselors are provided by the 
Illinois State Employment Service. They are responsible for evaluating 
the labor market, interpreting the test scores of the trainees, and relat- 
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Ing the skill achievements of the students to possible job openings. One 
of the counselors is designated as a job developer, and spends most of ' 
his tiine in the field cultivating contacts with employers. Two counselors 
supervise the work sample stations. 

Follow-up coordinators: Performing many of the responsibilities commonly 
handled by a parole officer, the five PACE follow-up coordinators are in most 
cases the only contact the Institute has with its graduates. The coordinator 
evaluates each trainee who is about to be released, and determines what 
services will be needed. The coordinator may attempt to locate housing for 
the tra1nc>e. or to make sure he lives in a neighborhood where he Is not 
likely to fall into old patterns. The coordinator offers Initial training 
in basic social skills which convicts need to operate in the world of work. 
In some cases, that may include teaching the newly released graduate to 
ride the bus or to use the telephone. 

Volunteer Coordinator: A full-time staff member is responsible for. screen- 
ing and scheduling volunteer tutors. 

Evaluation: Evaluation f1gu»es available in early 1973 showed that 358 men 
had completed the program. The following breakdown was offered by the 
staff: 

In high school or college 6 

In vocational training schools 4 

Expelled from program 10 
(st<ii in jail) 

Employed 91 

Unemployed 111 
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Resentenced to jail 48 

Sent to prison 23 

Cannot be located 56 

Incapacitated or dead 9 

The figures as reported by the Institute indicate a recidivism rate 
of about 20 percent, compared to a 70 percent rate for the institution as 
a whole. A report from PACE on wages of employed graduates Indicates an 
average hourly wage of $2.93. Further information offered by the Institute 
indicates that of 69 PACE students who have taken the GEO examination, 56 
have passed. Of 23 who took the elementary school GEO examination, 18 
passed. Two have graduate* from high school since leaving, and 20 have 
completed a vocational training course. 

Because PACE enjoys a good reputation in the Institution, competition Is 
sometimes keen, and it Is possible that the low recidivism rate of the pro- 
gram is owed partly to selection of the most likely to succeed. However, a 
look at the backgrounds of the trainees shows that many have long crimi- 
nal records and could ordinarily be expected to repeat. 

Evaluation by trainees ; Four students selected at random and Interviewed 
privately were almost totally favorable In their evaluation. None of the 
interviewees were eligible for parole or serving an indeterminate sentence. 
They were told that they would not be Identified by name. One trainee, who 
hoped to land a job as a welder, said he was discouraged at first when he 
found out how low his basic education level was. But his rapid rate of 
advancement has been encouraging, he said. Another trainee said that In 
two months he had udvanced nearly two years In English and one year In math* 
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All trainees interviewed said they were optimistic about their prospects 
for gaining the skills they would need to enter vocational school or get ' 
a job. 

Supplementary Services ; A wide range of counseling and job placement ser- 
vices is offered, along with follow-up counseling for released graduates. 

PACE Vanguard, a volunteer program, brings tutors into the Institution at 
night and coordinates 180 volunteers who offer special classes ranging from 
an Alcoholics Anonymous chapter to short courses in art, black history, 
creative writing, and public speaking. 

Project Support, closely associated with PACE, operates a transition house 
exclusively for PACE graduates. About 27 men can live at the house while 
attending school, seeking employment, or adjusting to a new job. 

History and development ; The Institute began operations In early 1970 
following an initial public support and fund-raising campaign by Chaplain 
John Erwin. The rapid expansion of the Institute, which more than doubled 
both its floor space and staff between 1971 and 1973, Is probably owed to a 
combination of public relations and community support. Both elements are 
boosted by members of the Institute's board of directors and support 
committee, which Include the governor, Chicago Mayor Richard Daley, the 
county sheriff, and many wealthy and powerful civic leaders concerned with 
crime control. 
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Pjloatm^tJll^ Pre- Vocational Evaluation Through Work Samples 
Special features ; Non-verbal diagnostic tool 

Mjktllxjtau^ht The client is introduced to 28 tasks involving handling, 
inspecting, manipulating, routine checking and classifying, and crafts, 
giving the evaluator an opportunity to observe a complex range of aptitudes, 
interests, and behavior. Clients may progress at their own rate. 
Length of course ; Two weeks is the maximum length of time allotted to com- 
plete the 28 work samples. Five to seven days is average completion time. 
Number of trainees ; Fifteen at one time can be accommodated, maximum of five 
clients per evaluator. 

Administration; Materials, forms, training of personnel, and technical assis- 
tance is provided by the Jewish Employment and Vocational Service of Phila- 
delphia (JEVS). 

SMI: Three full-time evaluators are required to evaluate 15 clients 
simultaneously. 

Cost and funding; The Philadelphia JEVS Work Sample system can be purchased 
by facilities with HEW, Social and Rehabiliation Service grants for approxi- 
mately $4,200. This includes hardware, shipping and handling charges, training 
and technical assistance. The same equipment and service can be made available 
to any facility by special arrangement with JEVS. 
Descriptive materials ; Available from JEVS. 

Location; PACE Institute, Cook County Jail, Chicago, niinoisj Blue Ridge 
Community Pre-release Center, Greenville, South Carolina; and many other sites 
not affiliated with corrections. 

Contact ; Jewish Employment and Vocational Service, 1913 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103. 
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Summary; As a diagnostic tool in classifying persons who will need further 

4 

training, and as a means of motivating people who have failed to find satis- 
fying employment, the Work Sample program proposes to clarify the screening 
process preceding vocational training for many kinds of jobs in industry and 
business. 

The 28 work samples have been related to "Worker Trait Group Arrange- 
ments" in the U.S. Department of Labor's Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Special attention is paid to the way the client operates within a small group 
setting. Forty percent of those who received this assistance were placed in 
jobs as compared to 23 percent of those in a control group who received normal 
counseling without the Work Sample evaluation. 

Teaching and learning methods ; The client begins the battery with the simplest 
task--assembling three sizes of nuts, bolts,. and washers. Geared to the fourth 
grade level, instructions are given orally, or written as the task may require. 
The Instructions and manuals are available in Spanish as well as English. In 
successive tasks of increasing complexity, the client letters signs, couples 
sections of pipe, solders a square of tin, takes apart and reassembles a step- 
ladder, door lock, and telephone, sorts colored tiles, computes postage, proof- 
reads, and cuts and bastes a blouse pattern. The evaluator is trained to 
observe not only the client's manipulative skills, but his mannerisms, commu- 
nication with other clients, physical problems, cooperativeness, reaction to 
criticism and praise, ability to work under pressure, punctuality, neatness, 
comprehension of instructions, attention span, and color and spatial discrimi- 
nation. 
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At the end of the evaluation period, the evaluator and client meet to 
discuss the experience. Feedback offered by both the client and evaluator 
becomes the basis for clarifying the client's interests, strengths, and 
weaknesses. 

Implementation requirements ; A work space roughly 30 feet x 50 feet is 
required. The work samples are usually performed at work tables. Counsel- 
ing areas should be partitioned for privacy. Because of the extensive 
recordkeeping, clerical help is recommended. 

Client selection methods ; This program is most suitable for disadvantaged 
populations who experience difficulties in taking standardized tests because 
of previous failure experience in school and at work. Consequently, the 
reading level of all samples is low (fourth grade) and work pressures are 
kept minimal. The program is also very useful for physically and emotion- 
ally handicapped persons, as well as those In school systems and other insti- 
tutions. 

Evaluation ; In comparing 268 disadvantaged clients who went through the Work 
Sample program with a control group of 206 who received normal counseling 
without a Work Sample evaluation, JEVS found that 40 percent of the experi- 
mental group were placed in jobs, as compared to 23 percent of the control 
group. After three months, 34 percent of the Work Sample group were still 
employed compared to 19 percent of the control group. The U.S. Department 
of Labor was so Impressed that they expanded their funding of the project to 
nine additional cities and one rural area. JEVS expects to compile a central 
data bank that will provide continuing research capabilities. 
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S.taff members visited a Work Sample program In use with multilingual 
clients at a manpower training center in New Bedford, Massachusetts. The 
evaluator here had been with the program two years and praised the support 
received from JEVS. He said that a representative visited every six months 
and technical assistance was available by telephone at any time. 
History and development ; The techniques applied in the Work Sample program 
were developed to test and advance the work abilities of European refugees 
in the 1930's. Later, with adaptations, they were introduced to physically 
and mentally handicapped clients. The program, now modified and developed 
to serve all disabilities, is being used across the country in CEP (Concen- 
trated Employment Program) manpower training centers; PACE Institute, Cook 
County Jail, Chicago, Illinois; and the Blue Ridge Community Pre-release 
Center, Greenville, South Carolina; school systems; rehabilitation workshops; 
and universities. 
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Program title ; Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center Introductory Vocational Program 
Special features ; Mixed classes of female and male residents, performance 
objectives, token reward system. 

Job skills taught ; Introductory and advanced training is offered In 

air conditioning and refrigeration, power technology, fluid technology, 

interpretive blueprint reading, graphic arts, photography, data processing, 

electricity/electronics, metals, construction, manufacturing technology, 

plastic technology (vacuum, fiberglass layouts), construction electricity, 

and office and clerical skills. 

Length of course ; 100 hours per course, average. 

Number of trainees ; Varies with each class and student Interest. In 

mid-1973 maximum class size was 20. About 325 students participate. 

Administration : The courses are administered through the educational 

services department. 

Staff requirements : One Instructor per class, total of 15 college-trained 
teachers. 

Cost and funding summary ; Approximately $350,000 annually for Instructors, 
equipment, operational costs, and support personnel. 
Descriptive materials : A descriptive booklet on the youth center and 
performance objective handbooks for each course are available from the center. 
Location : Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, West Virginia 26505. 
Contact: Dana G. Straight, supervisor of education, same address. 
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Summary ; The Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center offers a series of introductory 
industrial literacy courses designed to help Center residents determine 
which vocational areas interest them. When taken separately, the 100 hour 
courses offer brief overviews of each industry. When taken in combination, 
they offer entry level skills. For example, students may take manufacturing 
technology, electricity, and construction to prepare them for jobs as 
electricians' helpers. Another student may take graphic arts and photography 
to obtain entry level skills in the printing industry. 

Students follow performance objective checklists to course completion. 
Classes operate on flexible scheduling; token reinforcements are used. 
No evaluation data has been collected. 

Teaching and learning metho ds; Individualized instruction is keyed to 
performance objectives in classroom and shop activities. Shop equipment 
is used exclusively for training purposes; the vocational classes are not 
involved in institution maintenance. 

At the start of each course students are given a list of performance 
objectives written by the course instructor. When one objective is completed 
and checked by the instructor, the student proceeds to another task. The 
courses are operated on a flexible scheduling pattern of six 45-minute periods 
per day. Students choose which periods they wish to spend in class. For 
example, one student may spend three periods working on a performance objective 
for the electronics class while another student may require only one period 
to complete the same assignment. When students complete all performance 
objectives, they have finished the course. For the average student, this 
takes 100 hours; some may require as few as 60 hours. 
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Each performance objective has a dollar value. Weekly oaychecks are 
distributed on the basis of completed objectives. For the average student 
this amounts to $2.50 per week. 

1^ Advanced vocational training is offered in four ways: (a) students 
within 60-90 days of release may participate in training-release jobs in 
the Morgantown area; (b) students may work with Center maintenance personnel 
and receive practical training; (c) students may work with course instructors 
on individual projects; and (d) students may continue training as shop aides. 
Implementation requirements and costs ; Vocati onal teachers must be wi 1 1 i ng 
to write performance objectives for their courses. For those teachers 
unfamiliar with preparing such objectives, instruction would be necessary. 
Teachers must also be willing to adapt to flexible scheduling. The youth 
center spends $350,000 per year for the industrial literacy courses. The 
money goes for instructors' salaries, support personnel, supplies, rental 
fees on equipment such as keypunch machines, purchased equipment, and 
utilities for classes serving 326 students. 

Student selection : Residents, commonly called "wards," are assigned to 
cottages when they arrive. Each cottage has a treatment team consisting 
of one caseworker, one counselor, and one representative from the vocational/ 
academic education department. The team tests and screens each ward, and 
on the basis of scores and interests makes recommendations for vocational 
areas. Many wards pick the classes they wish to take and if enrollment Is 
open and the team approves, the ward is accepted. Since the courses are 
considered introductory, interest is the primary prerequisite. 
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Course administration! Courses in both vocational and academic instruction 
are administered by the Center's education department, operating with funds 
from the Bureau of Prisons. The majority of the $350,000 spent on vocational 
education comes from Federal Prison Industries educational allotments; some 
comes from general institution funds. 

Staff: There is one instructor per class. While teachers are not retsiired 
to be certificated, all have college degrees. 

§.y.^^"ation; There has been no evaluation data collected on the vocational 
students. Center staff members report that they are trying to design a 
follow-up procedure that will work. Past efforts have failed to provide 
meaningful information on students after parole. 

Supplementary services ; A vocational rehabilitation agency representative 
assists in finding employment or additional training opportunities upon 
release. The team counselors also maintain contact with the ward's family 
and potential employers in the ward's home town area. 
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Program title ; Singer/Graflex Vocational Evaluation System 

Special features ; Ten work stations, one week evaluation. 

Job skills ; Introduction to skills used In needle trades, masonry, sheet 

metal, cooking and baking, bench assembly, drafting, electrical wiring, 

plumbing and pipe fitting, woodworking and carpentry i refrigeration, air 

conditioning and heating, welding and soldering, and clerical work. 

length of programs ; One week. 

Number of p articipants ; 10 per session, 

Administration ; Manpower development and training centers, vocational 
technical schools, rehabilitation centers, and correctional institutions. 
Staff ; Two evaluators, or an evaluator and aide, work as a team. 
Cost and funding ; Each portable work station costs $960; the entire pro- 
gram can be purchased for about $10,000. 
Descriptive materials are available from the Singer Company. 
Location ; According to Singer, over 200 facilities across the country are 
presently using the system. It is currently in use in mobile units with 
prisons in New Jersey and Massachusetts. 

Contact ; The marketing manager. Vocational and ffducational Systems, Man- 
power Training Division, Singer/Graflex Division, 3750 Monroe Avenue, 
Rochester, New York 14603. For information about use in prisons, contacti 
John R. Wyllie, Director, Bureau of Special Needs and Cooperative Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 225 West State 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08625i Gerald O'Laughlin, supervisor of education, 
Massachusetts Department of Corrections, 100 Cambridge Street* Boston, 
Massachusetts 02202. 
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Summary; In portable cubicles called "work stations" Individuals can dis- 
cover through self-paced hands-on experience the tools and activities used 
In a variety of work environments. As a step toward appropriate training 
and employment, clients can evaluate their own Interests and competencies 
with the assistance of a job counselor or evaluator. 
Teaching and learning methods ; In Introducing the client to the work 
stations, the counselor explains that this is not a pass/fall situation, but 
rather a chance to explore a variety of simulated work environments. Instruc- 
tions on tape, in Spanish or English, explain the various tools In each work 
area and coordinate with filmed scenes of people actually doing jobs related 
to these tools. Following this audio-visual orientation the client is asked 
to indicate his or her Interest In the jobs described, a question which is 
asked again after the client has had an opportunity to manipulate the tools 
and tasks assigned. Performance in each work station is rated by both the 
evaluator-counselor and the client on a five-point scale. These ratings, 
matched with another questionnaire to tap job interest, provide the client 
with a personal profile. As a final review the counselor Interprets these 
ratings and offers descriptions of training opportunities and occupational 
projections in an effort to help the client select the particular job area 
most suitable to his further training or employment. 
Implementation requirements and costs ; Each work station is portable (36" 
wide X 36" deep x 19" high) and is designed to be self-standing or to sit on 
top of a desk. The work stations can Hp set up in a space 30 ft. x 12 ft. 
An evaluator's manual, evaluaiic^n forms, and an instructional fllmstrip are 
provided with the vocational work stations. All audio-visual equipment and 
tools are provided in the self-contained unit. 
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Client selection ; The program Is especially suitable for people with 
verbal deficiencies because It does not rely on reading and writing skills. 
An Important link in the system Is the person assigned by the correctional 
Institution to move prospective clients toward the work station evaluation 
and relate the client to the next step-rspeclflc work training, remedial 
education, or placement In a specific job. 

Staff ! Essential for the team of two evaluators Is familiarity with the 
cultural, physical, or emotional handicaps of the people being served. 
Evaluation : A comparison by Dennis Dunn, associate professor. School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin-Stout, of the Siinger program with two 
similar systems, the JEVS Work Samples and the TOWER, which was developed by 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in New York City indicated: 

1. The TOWER and JEVS programs stress realistic work settiniis 
as compared to Singer's work cubicles. 

2. Client involvement with the evaluator during the work process 
is more extensive in the Singer program although there is 
relatively little opportunity for accurate feedback from the 
client. 

3. Repetition of tasks is possible within the Singer program, 
but not allowed with the JEVS. In the TOWER program repetition 
is encouraged for upgrading of scores. 

4. Scoring emphasis is on both time and quality of effort in the 
JEVS program} the other two score only quality of the finished 
product. 

5. Rating is on a five-point scale in the Singer and TOWER systems: 
three-point scale with JEVS is more clearly defined. 

o 
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6. The format of the f1n;l report Is more extensive and structured 
In JEVS; Singer suggests a more narrative style. 

7. The Singer program offers extensive amounts of occupational In- 
formation. 

8. The Singer and TOWER programs are primarily oriented toward 
training rather than job placement; JEVS is oriented toward both. 

9. Singer does not require special training of staff; JEVS and TOWER 
offer training, and JEVS offers on-site technical assistance as well. 

Supplementary services ; In one mobile unit where the Singer program was 
set up a reading diagnostic area was added to provide a profile of the client's 
communication skills and remedial needs. Slitle-tapes of simulated employment 
interviews and an explanation f tax deductions and forms were used as a basis 
for supplementary group discussions^ 

Histor y and development s Developed by the Slnger/Graflex Company in 1966 
for the Breckinridge Job Corps Center, the work station was conceived as a 
more effective diagnostic tool than the traditional paper and pencil interest 
tests for people labeled as "disadvantaged." The program has undergone revision 
and addition. Singer will work with any organization to tailor the program to 
meet particular requirements. 
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Program , title ; Arthur Campbell High School 
Special features ; Fully accredited high school within prison walls. 
Job skills taught ; Entry level skills In welding, air conditioning, 
drafting, barbering, auto mechanics, auto-servicing, auto body repair, 
offset printing, and building trades. 

Length of course ; Similar to regular high school. Students offered diplomas 
and GEO certificates. 

Number of trainees; Average enrollment is 175. About 70 Inmates received 
diplomas during first two years of operation. 

Ad ministration ; Independent, fully accredited high school administered by 

a staff responsible to the warden. 

Staff: 25 certificated Instructors, principal. 

Cost and funding ; $270,000 annual budget. Funds from department of corrections. 
Descriptive and curriculum materials ; A curriculum guide cove>"1ng all classes 
is available from the institution. 
Location ; Indiana Yoiith Center. 

Contact ; Gene Combs, director of education, Arthur Campbell High School, 
Indiana Youth Center, P.O. Box 127, Plainfield, Indiana 46168. 
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Summary ; A fully accredited high school, housed In Its own building Inside 
the prison, offers nine vocational training programs and the traditional 
selection of basic high school academic subjects. Inadequate funding has 
hampered the program, and the money shortage is given as the reason for the 
lack of evaluation and follow-up services. The high school Is not connected 
with any school district, and is administered by the state department of 
corrections. Officials say careful attention- is given to the coordination 
of the academic and vocational subjects, and cite this coordination as one 
of the main benefits of a high-school -within-the-wal Is arrangement. 
Teaching-learning methods : The high school offers a traditional program 
in basic education which is designed to provide practical skills that will 
benefit trainees in the vocational programs. Educational theory is applied 
to the training through the use of curriculum guides and behavioral objectives. 
Classroom instruction is coupled with hands-on experience that contributes 
to prison maintenance. The offset printing class, for example, handles the 
printing needs of the institution. 

Implementation requirements a nd costs; The high school building is the center 
of the Indiana Youth Center, an institution designed to emphasize education 
and constructed at a cost of about ten million dollars. Equipment and furniture 
for the high school cost $180,000. The annual budget is about $270,000. All 
but $12,000 for supplies and materials goes to pay the faculty salaries. 
Funding is provided by the^state through the department of corrections. Money 
and the willingness of a department of corrections to operate a traditional 
high school seem to be the only implementation requirements. 
Administration and sta ff: The school offered its first class in 1970 
following the completion of the institution that was a long-time goal of the 
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state director of corrections. The director saw the institution as an 
education facility, with training assuming an equal place with custody. 
The school is organized in the usual high school manner, with a director 
(principal) and a faculty of 25 fully certificated instructors. There 
are 25 classrooms, including 11 vocational areas. Average enrollment is 
175 in an institution of 250 inmates. The director of the school is 
responsible to the warden. The school has no connection with any school 
district. It is fully accredited by the North Central Association of 
Schools and Colleges, and grants diplomas recognized by the state department 
of education. GED certificates are also offered. 
Evaluation : School officials say they have been unable to evaluate the 
program because of a severe lack of funds. They are currently seeking a 
grant from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration to evaluate job 
placement of graduates. No estimates of placement were offered. About 
70 inmates received diplomas from the school during the first two years of 
operation. 

Administrators say graduates' chances of getting and holding jobs 
should be good. They point out that since the high school is new. all 
equipment used'^ln vocational training courses is up to date. 
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Program ti tle; Associated Marine Institutes 

Special features ; Behavior modification for delinquent youth. 

Alternative to incarceration. Community cooperation. 

Job skilli> taught ; Behavior modification stressed over specific 

job training. Pre- vocational and entry level skills for research 

technician, diver technician, underwater photographer, seaman, 

marketing of tropical fish. 

Length of course ; Full -day schedules five days per week for 
average of seven months. 

Number of trainees ; Average enrollment of 30 at Tampa Marine Institute. 
Administration ; A network of independent, community controlled training 
centers with administrative services provided by flagship Florida Ocean 
Sciences Institute. 

Staff ; Representative staffing pattern at Tampa Marine Institute 
includes a director, five instructors, job developer, counselor. 
Cost and funding summary ; State division of youth services funds 
network from state budget. Previous funding from MDTA, LEAA. 
Estimated Implementation cost for one institute, $35,000 to $50,000. 
Annual operations budget at Tampa Marine Institute, $195,000. 
Descriptive and curri c ulum materials available ; General brochure 
available. Detailed inquiries answered on individual basis. 
Location ; Four institutes of a projected 11 were in operation in 
1973 in Deerfield Beach, Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Jacksonville. 
Contac t; Robert Rosof , president, Florida Ocean Sciences Institute, 
1605 S.E. Third Street, Deerfield Beach, Florida 33441, or 
Gerald Soderquist, program director, Tampa Marine Institute i 
1310 Shoreline Drive» Tampa, Florida 33605. 
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Suintnary; Delinquent youth are assigned to regional training centers 
where It is hoped that exposure to the discipline of diving and marine 
science In a behavior modification program will direct them away from 
criminal behavior. Specific job skills are not emphasized, but the basic 
methods could be modified to do so. Training programs are In operation 
at Florida Ocean Sciences Institute, Deerfleld Beachj Tampa Marine Institute, 
Tampa; Pinellas Marine Institute, St. Petersburg; and Jacksonville Marine 
Institute, Jacksonville. Regional centers grew out of the Florida Ocean 
Sciences Institute (FOSI). Tampa Marine Institute (TMI) was the first 
regional center, and this report focuses on its program. 
Teachinii and learning methods ; Students are assisted in outlining Individual 
goals in six academic and five behavioral areas in a goal-setting program 
set up by researchers from Florida State University and Institute personnel. 
Student performance Is then compared to the individual goals. A behavior 
modification effort uses a point system to reward acceptable behavior by 
students who earn points by scoring well on examinations, attending 
regularly, demonstrating acceptable behavior and attitude, and volunteering 
for assignments. When enough points are accumulated, students are rewarded 
with boat trips, trophies, dinners, and recreational programs. TMI 
features a variety of marine science and seamanship courses supplemented 
by a basic education program certified by the county school system. Diving 
instructors are certificated by the National Association of Underwater 
Instructors, and may therefore issue diving certificates to students. The 
diving program is limited to snorkel and S.C.U.B.A.j no instruction is offered 
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in hardhat diving or underwater construction. Administrators say the Institute's 
vocational goals include preparing students for more advanced diving schools 
or other vocational training, as well as providing a job cluster background. 
Curriculum areas include seamanship, life saving, diving, three phases of 
marine science, math, underwater photography, first aid, aquarium technology, 
and remedial reading. Administrators say the marine- related skills can also 
be effectively applied to many land-based occupations. 

Training time is divided among traditional classrooms, shop areas, 
and field work. Classroom instruction features chalk-and-talk in austere 
cubicles. Students are more likely to complain about classroom sessions 
than other parts of the program, and often fail to see relationships between 
lectures and field exercises. Students are, of course, most receptive to 
long cruises in the Caribbean, where they sometimes go to take marine 
specimens, do geodetic surveys, or explore sunken ships, ini has a 
fluctuating supply of donated boats from which students study seamanship and 
marine science. Since the Institute building is nestled among shrimp 
fisheries on the docks of Tampa Bay, students have constant access to marine 
experiences. 

Implementation requirements and costs ; The rapid growth of the network of 
marine institutes is largely attributable to cooperation and support received 
from public officials. Administrators see good public relations and community 
support as essential features. State legislators interested in juvenile 
delinquency treatment programs have been especially helpful in placing the 
institutes under the continuing sponsorship of the state budget. 
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TMI director Gerald Soderqulst suggests an Implementation budget of 
$35*000 to $50,000 for an Institute such as his. Costs will vary depending 
on the extent of building remodeling required and the amount of equipment 
purchased. Community cooperation has helped keep costs down» since interested 
citizens have been willing to see that some equipment and services are donated 
or provided at token costs. The annual budget for TMI runs about $195,000, 
almost all of It provided by the state division of youth services. The Institutes 
have received funding from LEAA and MDTA, and have supplemented their Incomes 
by conducting a boat donation program that allows yachts to be sold through 
the institutes to provide tax breaks for their owners. 
Student selection methods ; Students are referred to the institute by the 
youth services division of the state. Most students are school dropouts, 
probationers, or residents of foster homes. They are between 15 and 18 years 
of age; most are 15 or 16. In one class of 30 students at TMI, 27 had court 
records, with a total of 219 judicial offenses among them. After referral, 
students are interviewed and tested at the Institute s then admitted for a 
30-day evaluation period. 

Administration : Each institute is a private non-profit corporation with its 
own board of directors drawn from the conmunity in which it is located. 
Resentment to outside opieration of the institutes was detected early in the 
expansion program, and administrators moved quickly to assure cotfmunity 
participation in planning and operating the training centers. The institutes 
are collectively known as the Associated Marine Institutes* and the three 
new institutes have contracts with the Florida Ocean Sciences Institute 
under which technical assistance and administrative services are provided. 
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In turn, the institutes operate under contract with the state division of 
youth services which provides money with few strings attached. 
Staff ; TMI has five full-time instructors, a secretary, two drivers who 
provide student transportation, a job developer and counselor, and a counselor 
supplied by the division of youth services. A part-time vocational re- 
habilitation counselor participates in group sessions. The director came to TMI 
from Florida Ocean Sciences Institute. 

Evaluation ; TMI boasts a recidivism rate of 7.6 percent from the opening of 
the Institute in May 1972 through mid-1973. Of 11 students who completed 
the program, eight were employed, one was in the Navy, one had been disabled, 
and one was in a foster home. Eleven students who lasted through the 30-day 
trial period were dropped from the program before completion. 
Evaluation by trainees ; Students express mixed feelings about TMI. They 
respect the staff, and indicate that positive and effective role models are 
being supplied. A sampling of students privately discussed misgivings about 
the value of the vocational instruction," stating that equipment was 
inadequate and realistic training in the field lacking. (The TMI director 
reports that extensive efforts have been made since the student interviews 
to upgrade the equipment collection.) Students said that TMI was definitely 
superior to other schools they had attended, yet expressed absolute hostility 
toward the traditional classroom instruction offered there. Students seemed 
virtually unaware of the behavior modification aspects of the Institute program. 
History and development ; In 1969 youth camp inmates were assigned to summer 
jobs at Florida Ocean Sciences Institute, a private research firm connected 
with a nearby university. When the summer experiment was judged successful, 
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FOSI president Robert Rosof joined impressed public officials In creating 
and finding funds for a formal pre- vocational program In marine sciences. 

The focus of FOSI then changed from oceanographic research to training 
for delinquent youth. Local school systems became Involved, a state 
legislator made the program a personal project, and FOSI started receiving 
national attention. A plan was soon developed to expand the program to 
11 regions. The Tampa Institute opened In April 1972 followed by the 
St. Petersburg facility in August of 1972, and the Jacksonville Institute In 
January 1973. The state legislature was expected to act on funds for other 
Institutes in 1974. 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 
Program title : The Correctional School District 

Special features; Sinqle administrative agency for delivery of educational 
services. 

Administration ; Usually administered by a superintendent or director of 
education who has direct supervision of teaching staffs of all correctional 
institutions of the state; a school board or comnlttee may be oolicy-making 
or advisory in function, and are usually appointed. 

Funding ; U.S. Office of Education, U.S. Department of Labor, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, state department of education, division of vocational 

educdtion are 'traditicnal sources of funds. The budget for the correctional 
school district is usually appropriated as a unit through action of the state 
legislature. 

Descri^tiv'3 n^aterials are available in this report and also from the following: 

Contacts ; 

Allen Harbort, Superintendent 
Correctional School District 
Department of Health and Social Services 
P.O. Box 669 

Madison, Wisconsin 53701 

Or. Lane Murray, Suoerintendent 
Windham School District 
Oenartment of Corrections 
Box 99 

Huntsville, Texas 77340 

Edmund Gubbins, Director of Education 
Department of Corrections 
340 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 

J. Clark Esarey, Superintendent of Education 
Department of Corrections 
301 Armory Building 
Springfield, niinois 62706 

Dr. Daniel Sullivan, Superintendent of Schools 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
1901 N. Olden Avenue Extension 
Trenton, New Jersey 08618 
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The Correctional School District - page 2 

Traditionally, educational services for prisoners have been a low 
priority. Programs have been funded by a variety of agencies, federal 
and state, and have lacked continuity, coordination, and consistency. 
Funding has been undependable and constraining. Consequently, correctional 
administrators have tended to avoid the frustration, and potentially 
effective programs have been thwarted. 

Several states have seen the correctional school district as a means 
of resolving some of these difficulties. Wisconsin has had a correctional 
school district since 1965, Texas and Connecticut since 1969, and New Jersey 
and Illinois joined the ranks in 1972. 

Establishing a single administrative agency for delivery of educational 
services within the department of corrections may produce more questions than 
answers. It will require special legislative action, a restructuring of the 
table of organization, and a focusing of educational goals and philosophy 
for corrections. 

How useful is the school district approach? And what are some of the 
difficulties a corrections system might expect to encounter with it? 
Cost and funding ; As a bona fide local education agency (LEA) the correctional 
school district has access to funding from the U.S. Office of Education and 
its state department of vocational education, as well as Its traditional 
sources, the Department of Labor and the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration. However, expectations of greater wealth may be misleading. 

According to Connecticut's director of correctional education, Edmund 
Gubblnst there is no automatic guarantee that having a school district will 
fill ths coffers. He urges new school districts to set up their total education 
budget as a request for full state appropriation with an addended statement of 



The Correctional School District - page 3 

anticipated receipts, or reimbursable funding from outside sources. 
The full appropriation then allows planning and staffing to take place 
In advance of federal grants so that continuity of programming Is achieved. 
Another means of strengthening the educational budget Is to combine It with 
the budget for prison Industries. This may raise questions of tenure, 
.-rtlflcatlon, and equalization of salaries for Industry staff people. 

The Windham School District of Texas discovered that as the tafek of 
keeping records and coordinating expenditures grew, so did the need for 
a business manager. As In other correctional school districts, there Is 
no community tax base. All funding must come through the state. In Texas 
as In Connecticut this budget Is based on tabulation of average dally 
attendance and classroom teacher units. The Texas formula Is Included at 
the end of this chapter. Administrative costs must be added to the funds 
allotted for education If a correctional school district Is established. 
Administration ; Assuming a reasonable commitment of monies from the state, 
the education budget for all correctional Institutions Is usually placed 
under the direct control of a single person—a superintendent or director of 
education. Ideally, this person will have experience and qualifications 
equal to that of superintendents In the public school ranks. As a participant 
In state-wide and national meetings, he or she will be personally responsible 
for Increasing the status of correctional education within the profession. 
Dr. Lane Murray has become a national spokeswoman for the Windham School District. 

Within the corrections system superintendents of education usually serve 
directly under the coirmlssloner of corrections and have direct supervision of 
the teaching staffs of all Institutions and facilities In the system. This 
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can cause conflict with prison administrators who see their role 
undermined. Illinois carefully Involved prison administrators, as well 
as state educators, In Its school district planning. In New Jersey the 
superintendent Is on line with the director of correction and parole, 
both of whom report to the commissioner of Institutions and agencies. 

Those designing legislation to create a school district should 
recognize that the size, means of selection, length of term, and function 
of the school board or committee, if there is to be one, are crucial to 
the superintendent's flexibility as an administrator. Wisconsin does not 
Have such a board. In Connecticut, rather than a school committee, there 
is an advisory board on which the superintendent serves as secretary. 
Because of its broad representation from labor, education, banking, broad- 
casting, and cipher areas outside corrections, its recommendations often have 
the same impact as policies, according to Gubbins. 
Philosophy and goals : The correctional school district is seen by its 
advocates as a more efficient vehicle for providing educational services. 
New funding sources. Increased status for education in ^corrections, more 
equal educational opportunities for both Inmates and staff, centralization 
of planning, and continuity of programming are some of tie expected advantages. 
Others suggest that a correctional school district is merely another bureau- 
cracy* subject to the traditional pitfalls of political manipulation, 
rigidity, and insensitivity to human need. 

In. Wisconsin, where nearly two thirds of the state's prisoners are 

enrolled in the correctional school system, Superintendent Harbort finds 

the single administrative agency allows more flexibility for transferring 

^ good programs from one institution to another* Rather than making the 
EMC .320. 
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correctional system duplicate the public school model, he sees a larger 
goal. "We decided our task was to change behavior," Harbort explains. 
"Once an inmate's academic level is determined, an educational program is 
developed to meet his needs and the inmate becomes involved in that process." 
In his eight years with the Wisconsin correctional school system he has seen 
education become a high priority. Now as planning for community-based 
treatment is stressed, he Is concerned that the offender will lose the 
specialized programs offered in the institutions. 

Harbort, a veteran of 22 years of public school administration, sees 
the correctional school system as a resource service to the state. He has 
worked diligently to establish a strong liaison with public school educators. 
Department of corrections staff members, based in each of the main public 
schools of Milwaukee to which juvenile offenders return, offer specialized 
help to these youngsters and their teachers. Public school teachers were 
offered a course taught by teachers from the correctional school system on 
the behavior of delinquents at the University of Wisconsin during the summer 
of 1973. The Wisconsin experience Indicates that a philosophy of dealing 
with the offender in an educational environment can be shaped and fostered 
effectively with a single administrative structure. 

Illinois also sees the correctional school district as an important 
opportunity to bring new learning resources to an ^specially handicapped 
student population. A flexible approach, geared to individual needs, was 
stressed in eight goals identified in an extensive dialogue between public 
school officials and corrections personnel during the planning stages for 
the new correctional school district: 
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The Correctional School District - page 7 

In Massachusetts, where a bill to create a school district Is before 
the legislature, educational progranmlng for correctional staff as well as 
Inmates has been Included In the plan« 

Connecticut has tried to Increase the Interest of Its Inmates In 
education by providing Incentive pay and possibilities for earning reduction 
on time to be served for those attending classes. Its school district was 
created only two years after all county and state correctional facilities 
were combined as one department of corrections. The move toward central- 
Izatlon was seen as a continuous process. 

Implementation of goals may vary from state to state, but In the 
process of restructuring, as state and federal funds are coordinated, 
planning for programs centralized In a single agency, the goals of education 
and training should be Integrated with all phases of treatment from sentencing 
to parole. 

Included here are copies of the enabling legislation for Texas, 
Illinois, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. Additional infor-* 
mation on the Texas program offers an example of a table of organization, 
a job description for superintendent} a formula for funding, and a public 
relations effort. 
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Texas 



Article 6203b-2 
Senate Bill No. 35 



DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS - SCHOOLS 

A BILL TO BE ENTITLED 
AN ACT 

relating to the establishment and operation of 
schools at the various units of the Department 
of Corrections; and declaring an emergency. 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF TEXAS: 

Section 1. The Board of Corrections may establish and operate 
schools at the various units of the Department of Corrections. 

Section 2. All persons Incarcerated in the Department of Cor- 
rections who are not high school graduates are eligible to attend 
such schools. 

Section 3. The Board of Corrections may accept grants from both 
public and private organizations and expend such funds for the purposes 
of operating the schools. 

*u. "^^^ total cost of operating the schools authorized by 

this Act shall be borne entirely by the state and shall be paid from 
the Foundation School Program Fund. Such costs shall be considered 
annually by the Foundation School Fund Budget Committee and Included 
in estimating the funds needed for purposes of the Foundation School 
Program. An estimate of costs for the 1968-1969 school year shall be 
certified to the comptroller by the committee within 30 days after the 
effective date of this Act. No part of the operating costs herein 
provided for shall be charged to any of the school district's of this 
state. 

Section 5. A formula for the allocation of professional units 
and other operating expenses shall be developed by the Central Education 
Agency and approved by the State Board of Education. 

Section 6. This Act is effective for the school year of 1968-1969 
and thereafter. 

Section 7. The Importance of this legislation and the crowded 
condition of the calendars in both houses create an emergency and an 
Imperative public necessity that the Constitutional Rule requiring bills 
to be read on three several days in each house be suspended, and this 
Rule is hereby suspended, and that this Act take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage, and it is so enacted. 

Effective March 18, 1969 
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Texas Department of Corrections 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Job Description 

Supervision received ; Under the administrative direction of the 
Director of the Department of Corrections and Assistant Director 
for Treatment, with legal responsibility to the Windham Board of 
Trustees, which Is composed of the members of the Board of Corrections. 

Supervision exercised ; Supervises two full-time principals, one 
curriculum coordinator, one vocational director, one special education 
supervisor, one adult basic education director and through these, a 
comprehensive academic/ vocational program employing approximately 
100 professional teachers and staff members and Involving approxi- 
mately 7,000 adult Inmate students. 

Duties and respons 1 b1 1 1 t les ; Using wide latitude for planning 
educational programs in accordance with policies set forth by' the 
Texas Education Agency, performs following tasks: 

1. Devises and recommends policies and procedures for Implementing 
a unique educational program In a correctional setting for 
adult Inmates, grades 1-12, Including academic, vocational 

and special education areas. 

2. Assigns personnel to positions according to professional 
preparation and program needs. 

3. Directs the expenditure of state and federal funds for the 
annual budget. Insures proper accountability of funds for 
audit purposes; Insures coordination of record keeping 
between Windham District office, Texas Department of Corrections 
fiscal officer, and Texas Education Agency. 

4. Consults with college and unlVvirslty professors and staff to 
encourage their Involvement (1) In the development of a compre- 
hensive education program to meet the divergent needs of Inmates, 
(2) to enhance the professional growth of Windham teachers through 
special courses and (3) to eacourage research. 

5. Consults with Associate and Assistant Commissioners and Division 
Directors of Texas Education Agency to solve problems peculiar 
to Windham In such areas as teacher certification, curriculum 
and Instruction, average dally attendance, payroll Ing, textbooks, 
accreditation, school audits, special education and vocational 
education. 

6. Utilizes resources of regional service centers. Including 
consultants, film library. Instructional materials center, etc. 

7. Plans with staff Innovative and experimental programs*, supervises 
the preparation of proposals for grants*, directs research projects; 
appraises student progress through testing program. 
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edStlinal irSgraS in/securliy and to promote growth of 
educational program. 

in Miifife anrf confers With penal educators from other states who 
!Jl?1t the mZl UroSram and conducts Interviews with news 
writers for press releases. 

11 Partlcloates In educational and correctional professional 
oJ^anllStlon conferences on state and national levels. 

12 Encourages the professional growth and directs the Inservlce 
* training of faculty and staff. 
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TEXAS DEPARTMENT OP CORRECTIONS 
Inter-Office Communications 

PVom Mr , . John Rathke Date .Jttns. 2.5,,.... 1^.7. 3. 

To.. Px ,..„kane ..W.ur s ay Subject ADA Pojrmula ^ 

The following formula was established for calculating 
Average Daily Attendance and Classroom Teaching Units 
for Windham School District, Texas Department of 
Corrections : 

1 . Formula 

Aggregate Hours of Attendance 

s Average Daily Attendance 

6 X 220 
Average Daily Attendance 

a Classroom Teaching Units 

25 

2. Formula applied to 1970*71 attendance 

a. Aggregate Hours: 1,410,479.75 

b. Days of Attendance 9-1-70 through 5-31-71:- 181 

1,410,479.75 T 6 X 181 (1086) » 1298.7845 ADA ' 
1298.7845 ADA f 25 « 51.95 CTU 
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by William E. McCullouah 



A lexas 
School System 
Operates 
Behind Prison 
Bars 



About the author: 
The author Is empluyesd by the 
Texas Education Agency to serve 
as liaison person to the Texas 
Department of Corrections. His 
13-year experience In the cor- 
rections field covets probation 
work, citizen education, and 
service with the Texas Youth 
Council as psychiatric social 
worker and director of a place-* 
men( program for parolees. 



Df Lane Murray, Superintendent, 
Windham School District, Texas Depart- 
ment of Corrections, the only female 
superintendent of a public school 
withm n prison, asks, "What is it like to 
be mentally retarded, unable to read 
and write, unable to speak fluent 
English, and have no skills with which 
to earn a livelihood? It's no wonder they 
commit crimes, and now their problems 
will be compounded by the stigma of a 
prison record " 

Certainly the group with all of these 
severe handicaps is only a minute part 
of the 16.000 inmates under the control 
of the Texas Department of Corrections. 
However, about half of the 16,000 do 
score below SO on a standardized 
educational achievement test and 33 
percent score below 75 on a stan- 
dardized intelligence test. 

These inmates bring to a learning 
experience almost insurmountable 
mental and emotional problems. In 
order to provide educational opportuni- 
ties* to these persons, the Windham 
School District, designated a public 
school m October 1%9 by the Stale 
legislature of Texas, has set up 
specialized programs At the same time 
it offers ^ more standard curriculum to 
those with less severe problems. 

Windham School District, with 
administrative offices at Huntsville, 
Texas, conducts academic and voca- 
tional classes m 12 prison units for more 
than 7,500 inmates scattered over a 
20f)-mile radius Any inmate, regardless 
of afje, who is not a high school 
graduate, is eligible to attend Primary 
financing is received from the Texas 
School Foundation Program (the state 
public school fund) and federal funds 
available under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1%8. 

The foundation Program funds 
support administrative costs and teach- 
m' salaries Vocational equipment and 
ancillary services ari» provided with 
funds allocated under the 1968 
Amendments Since these federal funds 
/ire available for equipment, the 
9r> V'ndham School District is not faced 
si^^ith the problem of having to use 



outdated equipment, a difficulty com- 
mon to many prison programs. 

Dr Murray gives credit for much of 
the progress made to the Occupational 
NUk ation and Technology Division of 
the Texas bducation Agency and lohn 
K Guemple, Associate Commissioner, 
und<»r whose general supervision the 
program has been placed. 

The Superintendent's Philosophy 

Dr Murray's philosophy of prison 
education is that "it should offer 
students the opportunity to evaluate 
themselves in terms of deficiencies in 
skills and knowledge, provide the 
means for removing these deficiencies, 
and develop the attitudes to adjust to a 
more meaningful role within their 
future environment." 

The Windham School District is 
dedicated to this philosophy. Its main 
thrust is to equip inmates with 
occupational knowledge and skills in 
order that they may take advantage of 
opportunities on the labor market in the 
free world The curriculum is occupa- 
tion orifmied In October 1972, 34 
vo( aiional courses were being taught to 
more than 606 students. Space and 
equipment were available for nine more 
courses to begin as soon as teachers are 
available. 

Qualified and acceptable teachers 
who are willing to work in a prison 
school on a public school teacher's pay 
scale are sometimes difficult to find. 
Windham, however, has been success** 
ful in recruiting a capable faculty, some 
of whom have taken a salary reduction 
in order to accept the challenge of 
teaching in this interesting and unusual 
school district. 

Fetture Syndrome 

Failure in school often leads to 
failure in society. It also coincides 
many times with the beginning of 
criminal behavior. Windham takes two 
approaches to helping reverse this 
failure syndrome. 

hrst, it applies the results of tests 
given by the Diagnostic Unit of the 
prison system by placing inmates at the 



academic level and in a vocational 
course in which they can succeed. All 
inmates, male and female, spend their 
first few weeks in prison at the 
Diagnostic Unit taking psychological, 
IQ, and educational achievement tests 
before being assigned to a prison unit. 

The second approach to breaking the 
failure cycle is that a non-graded 
system is used to measure progress of 
inmates in the prison school. Thus an 
inmate can advance to the extent that 
he is capable and motivated. To 
determine progress, achievement tests 
are administered regularly. Signifi- 
cantly, inmates advance on the average 
of one grade a year even though they 
attend school only one day a week. 

An all "A" student graduate Irom the 
junior college program had this to say 
of the Windham system: "The experi- 
ence of small success in the classroom 
(one of the few success-oriented arenas 
in the prison) and the resulting 
outcome are often the first opportuni- 
ties for recognition of constructive 
behavior." 

A less scholarly inmate taking a 
welding course told a reporter for tcho, 
the Texas Department of Corrections 
inmate newspaper, "Man, this voca- 
tional training is where it's at!" 

compulsory For Some 

Inmates who score less than a fifth- 
grade equivalency on standardized 
tests are required by the Board of 
Corrections lo attend school at least six 
hours a week. For the other inmates 
who are not high school graduates, 
attending academic or vocational 
classes is a privilege. To be released 
from their jobs in prison industry to 
ottcnd classes, they must qualify 
through the point incentive program of 
the prison. 

More than half of the approximately 
16,000 inmates are currently Involved in 
some accredited educational program. 

Upon assignment to a vocational 
course, the inmate attends class five 
days a week until he has completed the 
course. Generally, effort Is made to 
time an inmate's completion of a 
course to his release date from prison. 



the (Jinu tion ot tnane$ wniisun, utw^v 
from old st^ndcirds like welding, auto 
nituh.inics. auto body repfiir. labinet 
m.ikmw. hiiiMiim lf,ulrs. mumI ciittin«. 
Milinnrv .iris. mm\ phnnhmn in Miursrs 
liki' .mkIiovisu.iI ind n'p.nr iind r«i(|ifil(ir 
r«*p<Mf SpiMhil Icshnu IS prnvnlrd 
pfUNiii'i iivf vni.ilioMiH stud<'til'« by a 
jisyi hiHiH lns! .iNSJst*Ml by .1 Unk lltT 
iUtU' Ibi'sf si.iti poMlions Mip 
poflffl with luiids spt (or th<» 

disridv.int.iut'd f)y thi» Vocational 
Afnrn(lmf»nts ot VH)H 

Si'hM tKHi lr«>ni (iiialilM'd inmiHfs (o 
till op«Miinv;s in yofatioiuil (lasses is d 
I ooprrativ*' «'ffort of WincHuim, the 
warden, and odier prison personnel 
IxperienM' has sbown Ibat inmates 
become e.isier to maiui^ie because of 
tlieif pariiMpiition in the Windham 
prr)«rani Ibis cm he an important 
consideration in the relationsbip be- 
prison pee.onnel and school 
pefiple vvorkiny in the (onfim»s ot a 
prison unit with problem stiidcMits 

Post'Secondary Opportunities 

lor inmciles vvitli .1 bi«h school 
diploma or denerdl Iducafional De 
velopmenl ( erlific die, the lexds Dp* 
partmfmt of ( orrec tions has one of the 
most extensive prisf)n prOi>rams in the 
nation Initidter) m 1%4 unrlc»r the 
f|irr( fion 01 Alon/o I an^ley, the lunior 
rr>lleKe prr>i»ram nr)W has more than 
1.4(M) cifarlemif and vocational Mu- 
dents enrr>lled in (lasses in 12 prison 
units 

Instructors ff>r the lunior (olie«e 
program come (rorn Hendc^rson, Alvin, 
Lee. and Hra/osf)r>rt Community Col- 
lej»es to te.Kh behind the walls fwo 
Idboratory < l<jsses .ire bussed to the 
AUifi ram(>us on Saturday morning to 
js^ ff) i;;ifn»'nt m the biology '^^ 
Vofdtion.il .hiMents can obt.iin dd* 
vrtnced instfijMir)n in .nr c onditioning 
and refnuer.iiion repriir, auto me- 
(hanics. welding. Ic»levisir)n dhd radio 
repair, drattir^w. and machine shop 

Some Need Special Education 

I fi serve inmates with sever'» learning 

handuaps. Windham employs 15 
special education teachers Among 
them dfe tvso bilingual teachers who 
v'.ofj. vMth Spanish ^^)ffdklng mmates 
( Id-s si/e r-> kept small vMth instruction 
reldted to r)C ( upationdl areds Special 
I'duf ation stud'*nts dttr^nd f lass rme ddy 
ri vs«'ek lust lis do those whr> attend 
f^th» r iX ademic f lasses 

I here has been 'a tendency to 
relegate* su< h inmates to manual labor 
|ob. where they have no opportunity 
for exposure to a skilled trade which 
rtu«ht motivate thern to learn trndes 
irmmiensur.ite with tlieir abilities 
I |owev«'r. rhen» is evidenc c* o( improved 
lel.itionships between the special 
educ atem prouram and prison industry 
I or example, the warden of one of the 
O ison units has a«feed to pair a slow 
ER^Of'^'*^ wi»h a skilled inmate- once a 



WilTiam Sweet, special education 
supervisor, considers such evidence to 
he an encouraumu prospec t for the 
handle apped inmate 

Free World Orientation 

Movvc»ver skilled an inmate* may have 
bee nme through c ourses taken in 
pri'.on. hc» may still feel shaky about 
wluil lies in store tor him when he 
IcMves "Suppose a fellow employee is 
aoM^y because you have received a 
promotion he should have had dnd 
thredtc»ns to tell the boss about your 
prison record. This will result in your 
bein« fired. What would you do?" 

I his is the kind of hypothetical 
situation posed to experimental occu* 
pational orientation classes given by 
Windham to inmates to prepare them 
for problems that might arise in the free 
world Recogm/ing the problem, par* 
tK^paling in role playing, and class 
discission of alternative solutions give 
some feeling of security and take some 
of the threat out of leaving prison. 

What to say about a prison record to 
d prospective eftiployer or how to 
explain where you received your 
vruational training can pose a problem 
if not given some thought beforehand. 

Some of the inmates became so 
interested in the subject that they wrote 
somc» material for use by the teacher 
and two coordinators developing ihe 
(oufse. Ihe importance of the course 
can bc» appreciated when it is 
recognized that public offenders are 
usually tht» victims of their own 
impulsiveness and poor judgment, 
regardless of how high they score on an 
IQ test 

Sc enes from the documentary film on 
the Windham School District, Tatoo My 
Snui Make Sfra/ght My Mind, graph- 
ically portray some of the role playing 
done in the occupational orientation 
class Th s quality film, developed for 
teaching purposes for the Texas 
Department of Corrections personnel, is 
available on request from Dr. Lane 
Murray, Superintendent, Windham 
Schr)ol District, Texas Department of 
Corrections, Huntsville, Texas 77340. 

Brightenlrto the Environment 

rhe Texas Department of Corrections 
{)lan%"to contfnue improvement of the 
educational system in its prisons. In 
August 1972 a modern new education 
building at the women's unit was 
dedicated It was funded by the 
(lOvernorS Criminal justice Council. 

In addition to classrooms, the 
building has fact!iti<>s for secondary 
vocational training in cosmetology, 
ho/nemaking, vocational office educa* 
tioM. and floriculture 

Ibis air-conditioned buildnig with its 
multMoU>r scheme will surprise most 
<»xf)erienced penologists accustomed to 
drab prison environments. The quality 
of the equipment which ha$ been 



make the most demanding teacher 
envious. Windham School District will 
furnish the faculty. 

Follow Up To Be Attempted 

Ihe eltec tiveness ot Windham's 
programs c an be speiifically demon 
str«wed at this time only by participa- 
lion and graduation statistics In 
addition to the already referred to 
numbers of inmates actively engaged in 
course work at various academic levels, 
2*) associate art degrees and 1,1 J5 high 
school equivalency certificates were 
award 'jd. last year at formal graduation 
ceremonies. 

How well tht inmates apply their 
training is difficult to determine 
because of the elu^iive nature of the 
ex-inmate once he is in the free world. 
Most wish to disassociate themselves 
from their prison experience, and this 
makes it difficult to locate them 

Lee College has been given a suable 
grant to locate a large sample ot their 
former vocational students The study 
will try to determine the effectiveness 
of the Ufe College instruction program 
and the part the college can play in 
helping the inmate effect a suciessfiil 
adjustment when he is relea^ied 

Windham School District is develop* 
ing a follow up research program on its 
own vo( ational graduates. There will be 
a cootinuous data collection system 
which will depend on the voluntary 
cooperation of ex-inmates over a 
number ot years llie system employs 
the use of mailed (|uestionnaires 
Inmates are oriented while still in class 
to tile use of the questionnaire, its 
purpose, and the necessity for it. 

long Overdue 

As early as 1870 the American 
Correctional Association strongly advo* 
cated rehabilitation rather than punish- 
ment as the major objective of a prison. 
More than one hundred years later 
society is finally beginning to agree, 
under the pressure of burgeoning crime 
rates, that prisons should rehabilitate, 
but there is <itill a wide divergence in 
correctional philosophies, It is gener- 
ally agreed that education plays a vital 
role in the rehabilitation ot the public 
offender. 

Dr Murray and Mr. Langley are to be 
c ommended lor the progress thev have 
made possil)le in this neglec ted area ot 
our ( nminal lustu e systen>. the system 
thc»v have* built is unique because d 
(ombmes mrrec tir)nal fre«itinc*nt with 
tile best etfoi Is ot protessionally trained 
feathers, liopc^tully, this will give 
inmates an improved seK image and 
will make their, more fespnnsible, 
law abiding citizens with the skills lo 
earn a livelihood when they return to 
the* fr<»d* world •*330*» 



STATE OK CONNECTICUT 
STATUTES FOR I'XIRMULATION 
OF SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 
AND POWERS OF DISTRICT 



Sec. 18-99a. Creation and administration of special schiool dis- 
trict, (a) The commissioner of correction may establish a special 
school district within the state department of correction for the edu- 
cation or assistance of any person sentenced or transferred to any In- 
stitution of the department until released from Its control, Including 
but not limited to any person on parole. 

(b) The commissioner of correction, In consultation with the coun- 
cil of correction, shall administer, coordinate and control the opera- 
tions of said special school district and shall be responsible for the 
overall supervision and direction of all courses and activities of said 
special school district and shall establish such vocational and aca- 
demic education, research and statistics, training and development 
services and programs as he considers necessary or advisable in the best 
interests of the persons benefitting therefrom. 

(1969, P.A. 636, S. 1,2.) Effective June 24, 1969. 

Sec. 18-99b. Powers of district. Cooperation with federal gov- 
ernment, (a) Said special school district acting by the commissioner 
of correction in consultation with the council of correction shall have 
the power to (1) establish and maintain within the department of 
correction such schools of different grades as the commissioner may 
fromtlme to time require and deem necessary in the best Intetests of 
those persons sentenced or transferred to any institution of the de- 
partment, including but not limited to any person on parole, (2) es- 
tablish and maintain within the department such school libraries as 
may from time to time be required in connection X'fith the educational 
courses, services and programs auth- tissd by this act, (3) pur- 
chase, receive, hold and convey personal property for school purposes 
and equip and supply such schools with necessary furniture and other 
appendages, (4) make agreements and regulations for the establlohlng 
and conducting of such schools as are authorlKed under said sections 
and employ and dismiss, in accordance with the applicable provisions 
of section 10-151, such teachers as are necessary lo carry out the in- 
tent of said sections, and to pay their salaries, (5) receive any fed- 
eral funds ot aid made available to the state for rehabilitative or 
other programs and shall be eligible for and may receive any other 
funds or aid whether private, state or otherwise, to be used for the 
purposes of said sections. 

(b) Said special school district acting by the commies loner of 
correction in consultatl 'x. with the council of correction may, pur- 
suant to agreements, aooytrate with the federal government In carrying 
out the purposes of any federal acts pertaining to vocational rehab- 
ilitation, and may adopt such methods l^f administration as are found 
by the federal government to be necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of such agreements or plans for vocational or other rehabil- 
itation in correctional institutions, and may comply with such condi- 
tions as may be necessary to secure the full benefit of all such 
federal funds available. (1969, P. A* 636,s;3,4) Effective June 24, 1969. 
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AN ACr to !i(l<l Sfclioiis 1.^40. l.MI. 1.V44 iuul 1.V4S to 'Tho 

Si'hool Codo". approved Miinh IS, as amoiHlod. 

Ho U I'lHwU'd hy tlw Noph' of the Stote of Illinois, nitmi'iitiul in tin' (Im'Nl 

Assi'mhly 

S.-cii()ii 1. Scciioi.s l.^-IO. 1.^42, L^43, 13-4-1 ami 1345 arc added lo "The 

sjiuol ('(.do", iippiovcd March IS, I '^01, as amended, the added seetions to read as follows: 

Si'c. IJ-'fO To increase tlw effect ivi'ness of the Department of Corrections and 
tlu')vhy In hotter serve the interests of the people of Illinois the followina hill is presented. 

Ifs purpose is to enluoice the tptaUty and scope of education for Annates and wards 
wUhiii the Depart meni of Corrertions so that they will he better motivated and better 
i'linippcd to restore themselves to constructive and law abiding lives in the community. The 
spccijir measure sought is the creation of a .school district within the Department so that its 
.•Jural innal programs can meet (he needs of persons committed and so the resources of public 
odui'Utinn at tlw state and federal levels are best used, all of the same being contemplated 
•.•:i(iiiit the provisions of the Illinois State Constitution of 1970 which provides that "A 
finuhinii'ntal goal of the i'eople of the State is /hi' educational development of all persons to 
the timiis of their capacities." Therefore, on July I, n)72, a Department of Corrections 
school lUitrivt is establish' 4 for the education of inmates and wards within the Department of 
Corrections and the ,\aid\ district may establish primary, secondary, vocational, adult, special 
and advanced educational .schools. 'as provided in the School Code, as now or hereafter 
cmeiHh'd. The Hoard of.^ lulncatlon for this district shall with the aid and advice of 
professional educational personnel of the Department of Corrections and the Office of the 
Superintendent of hd>lic Instniction determine the needs and type Of schools and the 
curriculum for each school within the .school district (Uid may proceed to establish the same 
through existing tneans \pthin present and future appropriations, federal and state school 
funds, vocational rehabilitation grants and funds and all other funds, gifts and grants, private 
or puhlir. including federal funds, but not exclusive to the said sources but inclusive of alt 
junds which might he available for school purposes. The school district shall first organize a 
school mtem for the Adult Division of the Department of Corrections to go into effect July 
I. 1<j72. a school system fttr tite Juvenile Division shall sntmquently be organized and put 
into effect under tlds school district at such time as the school tmrd shall determine 
necessary. 

Sec. 13-41. The Board of Education for this school district shall be composed of 
(he Director of the Department of Corrections, the Assistant Director of the Juvenile Division 
and the Assistant Director of the Adult Division of said Department, Of the remaining 
members, 2 shall be appointed by the Director of the Department of Corrections and 4 shall 
he appointed l)y tlw Superintendent of Public Instruction, at least one of whom shall have 
knonlcdge of, or experience in. vocational education and one of whom shall have knowledge 
of. or experience in, higlwr and coptinuing education, Subseauent to the initial appointments 
all members of tlw Hoard shall hold office for a period of 3 years. One of the initial 
apnoinwes of tlw Director of tlw Department of Corrections and the Siiperintendent of Public 
Inliruciion .shall be for a one-year term. One of the initial appointees of the Superintendent 
of Public instruction shall be for a two-year term. Thn remaining initial appointees shall serve 
for a tliree-vear term, Vacancies shad be filled in like manner for the unexpired balance of 
tlw term. The members appointed shall be .selected so far as is practicable on tlw basis of 
their knowledge of or experience in, problems of education in correctional, vocational and 
g.'noral educational institutions. Members shall serve without compensation, but shall be 
rehubursed for reaso table expenses incurred in the performance of their duties. 
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Sec. 13^42. Tlw President of tlic liomi of l-ducation sliall he tlie Diivctor of the 
Department of Corrections and tlie Secretary of said Board of lUlucation shall Iw designated 
at the first rmjar nieetinf, of said Hoard of iulncation, The Hoard shall hold rennkr nieetinus 
UiiiJN the call of tlw (Indrnian or any 3 mendters at snch times as they may desimite so lona 
as they meet at least 0 times a year, hihlic notice of meetinns ninst he ttiven as presc ihed in 
Sectmns 2.02 and 2.03 of "An Act in relation to meetinf^s", annroved .hdy II /osV « 
heretojore .or hereafter amended No offici<d Imine.ss shall he transacted hv the Hoard exceiit 
at a remhr or special meetins. A muiority of said Hoard shall constitnte a (jnornni. ' 

The Board shall keep a record of the official acts of the Board and sliall make 
reports as reqnired hy the Superintendent of Puhlic Instruction or the Chief State Educational 
Officer or the Illinois State School Board and any reports required which simll he unuiicahle 
to this type of school district and specifically shall maintain records to suhstantiate all district 
clanns for State aid in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or by the Chief State Educational Officer and the Illinois State' Board of 
i'Mucatton and to retain such records for a period of three years. 

, ^""''^ Education tnay have its omatdzational meeting at any time after Julv 

I, 1972. then fixing a time and place for regular meetings. It shall then enter upon the 
discharge of its duties. However, for the purpose of planning, and organising said District the 
Department of Corrections shall have authority to act after passage and approval of this 'Act, 

The Board shall be supplied such clerical employee or employees as are necessarv 
for the efficient operation hy the Department of Corrections. 

i> I.. ^"^''^ Education shall have the duties set out in Sections 

I3'43,l through 1 3-4 3.20: 

Sec. i 3-43. 1. To report to the County Superintendent within ten days after their 
employment the names of all teachers employed, with the dates of the beginning of their 
term of service. » j . 

Sec, 13-43,2. To adopt end enforce all necessary imles and for the management and 
government of the public schools of their district. 

Sec. J 3-43.3, To visit and insftect the public schools as the good of the schools 
may require, 

Sec. 13-43.4. To close the .sclwols during the holding of Teachers Institute. 

.Sec. LU43.5. To establish schools of different grades and levels and types av 
emunerated in Section 13-40 of this Act, and to adopt regulations for the admission of inmils 
into tliein. * i i ^ 

Sec. 13-43,6. To employ a superintendent who shall have charge of the 
administration of the .schools under the direction of the Board of Education. In addition to 
the administrative duties, the superintendent shall make recommendations to the Board 
concerning the budget, building plans, the location of sites, the selection of textbooks 
instructional material and courses of study. The .superintendent shall keep or cause to be kept 
the records and accounts as directed and required of the Board, aid in making reports 
retpdred by the Board, and perfortn such other duties as the Board may delegate to him 
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or yflr///V.r u'/i/i/// suUI disirivi <iiul tn i.uulilish ilisirivi with svhunls at one or tmiiv Incaliom 
for s/teoidl piuposi's, uiul is (*mpowm'd lo I'lttcr into (inrci'tHcius with locui .scliool districts for 
the ftiirpose of iisina their fuvilities or coonHoutiiia faeiliiies for a more efficient use of ftnuls, 
fH'rsonnel, physical plants and other comhincti available resources. The Board shall also 
determine the type of te.xtlntoks and apparatus for said schools. 

Sec. /.^'/^. /5. To name the various individual scho<fl,s hut said names iteed not he 
associated or identified with the institution or facility within which they are sitnnted, the 
same may he named for distinguished Atuerican educators. 

Sec. IJ-4.i. l6. The Hoard of Education sItaH comply with and require all facilities 
within the .school district to comply with the rules, rcftulations, .<itatuies, both state and 
federal which are applicable to the individual unit. This includes primary, secondary, 
vocationnl, adult educational, special educatiotial and advanced educational schools. 

Sec. l.i"Li.l7. To employ teacher persoimel in accordance with the Personnel Code, 
of the State of llhnois, including I'rovi.sional Appointments, and such teacher personnel will be 
.uthjcci to Article 16 of the "Illinois Ih'usion Code" and shall not he subject to Article 14 of 
that Code: and shall be subject to the "Personnel Code." The Board may also utilize 
personnel as set forth in Sec. 10-22.34 of. this Act as well as vocational and occupational 
in.structors. 

Sec. Li'4J. /iS'. To develop through consultation with the staff of the Department of 
Corrections and the staff of the Office of the Superintciulent of Public instruction educational 
noals and objectives for the correctional education programs planned for or conducted by the 
district, alonn with the tnethods for evaluating the extent to which the goals and objectives 
are or have been achieved and to develop by July I, I07,i, a complete financial control 
sy.stem for all educational funds and programs operated by the school district. 

Sec. l.i'4J.I9. To develop and annually revise an educational plan for achieving the 
goals and objectives called for in Sec. 13.43. IS for both the Adult ami Juvenile Divisions of 
tlw Department of Corrections with specific reconnnemlations for inmate educational 
a.sscssment, curriculum, staffing and other necessary considerations. 



Sec. I.i'43.20. To develop a method or methods for allocating state funds to the 
Hoard for expenditure within the various diiiiions and/or for programs conducted by tiie 
Board, and to aniutally determine the average per capita cost of students in the Juvenile 
lJi\ision ami the average per capita cost of students in the Adult Division for education 
classes and/or programs reqtiired to accomplish the educational goals and objectives and 
programs .specified in Sec. 13-43.18 and Sec. i3'43,i9 and recommend to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by July 15 of each year the per capita amount necessary to operate the 
correction school district's educational program for the following fiscal year, 

Ser. I3'44. Other provisions, duties and conditions of the Department of 
Corrections School District are set out in Sections 1344, 1 through 13-44.5. 

Sec. 13-44.1. All acts of school personnel, including the Board of Hdttcatlon, shall 
be acts in a governmental capacity, this includes personnel as set forth in Sec, i 0-22.34 of 
tills Act whose sen>ices tite Board may utilize. 

Sec. I3'44.2. Tiiere siiall be no restriction as to tlie age of students in this program 
and said district shall have all tite benefits, financial and otiterwise, regardless of tite age of its 
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stiuhnts, mludina Staw and fodcral srams uiut aid Common School Fiuid, Vocational 
tU'liattilitation Funds, and Oiis shall apply to those inmates or wards who have not completed 
Mtade or hiah school and those takinn vocational courses and advanced courses, 

Sec. IJ'^'f.l In order to fully carry out the purpose of this Act, the said Sclionl 
District thruuKh its Hoard or dcsinmiied .supemsory personnel, with tlw approval of ilie. 
Director of the Department of Corrections, may authorize field trips outside of the particular 
institution or facility where a school is established and may remove students therefrom or 
may with the approval of the Director of the Department of Corrections transfer inmates and 
wards to other schools and other facilities where particular subject matter or facilities are 
more suited to or are needed to complete said inmates or wards education. Further, the 
Assistant Director of the Adult Division of the Department of Corrections or the Assistant 
Director of the Juvenile Division may authorize an educational furlough for an inmate or 
ward to attend institutions of higher education, other schools, vocational or technical schools 
or enroll and attend classes in subjects not available within the School District, to be financed 
by the inmate or ward or any grant or scholarship which niay be available, or applicable 
therefore, including school aid funds of any kind when approved by the Board and the 
Director of the Department, 

The Department of Corrections may extend the limits of the place of confinement 
of an inmate or inmates, ward or wards, under the above conditions and for the above 
purp<t,ses. to leave for the aforesaid reasons, the confines of such place, accompanied or 
wuuronipanied, in the discretion of the Director of such Department by a custodial agent or 
educational personnel, 

The willful failure of an inmate or ward to remain within the extended limits of his 
confinement or to return within the time prescribed to the place of confinement designated 
by the Department of Corrections in granting such extension or ordered to return by the 
custodial personnel or the educational personnel or other departmental order shall be deemed 
an escape from the custody of such Department and punishable as provided in Section 17 of 
"An Act in relation to the Illinois State Penitentiary," approved June 30, J 933, as now or' 
hereafter amended as to the Adult Division inmates, and the applicable provision of the 
Juvenile Court Ac: shall apply to wards of the Juvenile Division who might abscond. 

Sec. I3'44.4. An educational fund shall be established wherein aU moneys received 
from the Common School Fund, Federal Aid and grants. Vocational, Educational funds and 
grants, gifts and grants by individuals, foundations and corporations shall be deposited and the 
said educational Fund shall be kept separate from general funds and shall be held by the 
State Treasurer as eX'Offico custodian in a separate fund, and shall be used to pay the 
e.Kpense of the schools and school district of the Department of Corrections together with and 
supplemental to regular appropriations to said Department for educational purpose. This shall 
include any and all cost including, but not limited to teacher salaries, supplies and materials, 
building upkeep and costs, transportation, scholarships, non-academic salaries,, etjutpment and 
other .school costs. 

tleginnmg in 1972, (he Hoard of Education shall, by November 15, adopt an annual 
educational fund budget for the next school year which It deems necessary to defray all 
necessary expenses and liabilities of the district to he assumed by said fund, and in such 
annual budget .shall specify ilie objects and purposes of each item and amount needed for 
each object or purpose. The budget shall contain a statement of cash on hand at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, an estimate of tfie cash expected to be received during such fiscal 
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year from all sourci's, on esthnutif of tne exih'mlitme coiiivmiiluUHl for such fiscal re,;/' <nnl o 
mti'umtt of the i'stimaial l u.sh cxim'tcd to In- on haiul at the vml of suvh year Prior to tlw 
wlujitmi of the ammal cUuaitioml hiulnet, said ImlffN shall he snhmiite<l lo the Deimmeiu 
oj 1 01 tectums ami the Office of the Suimiutemleut of hihlic Imtnu'tion for incorporatiou. 

, .... (•' •^•'••^ cases where au imnate or wanl is to leave the institution or 

facility »v//m' he or she is confined for educational furlooahs, vocational traiuinii, for field 
tnjts or for any other reason herein stated, authority must first he uranted by the Department 
of Correctunu: and the said authority shall he discretionary with the Department of 
Correctuws fhe question of whether or not the said inmate or ward or group of inmates or 
wards shall he accompanied or not accompanied hy security personnel, custodial agent or 
agents or only educational personnel shall he in the discretion of the Department of 
Corrections. All transfers must he approved hy the Department of Corrections. 

Sec J3.45 Other provisions of this Code shall not apply to the Departmem of 
Corrections School District being all of the following Articles and Sections: Articles 7 s J 
timse actions of Artich 10 in conflict with any provisions of Sections 13.40 through 'isU^' 
and Articles I , 12, 15, 17, 18,19, 19A, 20, 22, 24. 26. 31. 32. 33, 34, 35, Also Articled 
shall not apply except that this School District may use any funds available from State 
federal and other funds for the purchase of textbooks, apparatus and equipment 
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(SKCON'I) OKKICIAL (X)PV HKI'HINT] 

SENATE, No. 1013 

■ . ■■■■■■■ ■ .,>.■■ I , 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

INTUODUCKD MAY 11, 1972 

By Scnatorfi BATEMAN and TANZMAN 

(Without Rcforonce) 

An Act to provide for a State school district for institutions and 
•Camonding N. J. S. 18A:fi(M]* ^makinp an appropriation^. 

1 Br it y,v, Kcrmhy the Somie and General Assembljf of the State 

2 of New Jersey: 

1 1. The Logislature hereby finds that it is in the best interests 

2 of the State of New Jersey to provide a program of educational 

3 advancement to residents of the jState's institutions. To accom- 

4 plish this goal it is appropriate that a school district bo established 

6 to bo in tbo Department of Institutions and Agencies to he funded 
fi by the State and administered by a superintendent of schools 

7 under the supervision atid control of tbc Commissioner of Institu- 

8 tions and Agencies. 

1 2. There is lioreby established in the Department of Institutions 

2 and Agencies a State school district for institutions under tho 

3 supervision of a superintendent of schoois. Tlie district shall be 

4 composed of such correctional, clinritablo, hospital, relief, ^raini^ig 

5 and other institutions and noninstitutional agencies within tho 
G Departm(!nt of Institutions and Agencies as the commissioner 

7 thereof sball determine. Establishment of the school district pro« 

8 vidnd hereunder shall be in two phases. Pliaso 1 shall include the 

9 correctional institutions in tho Department of Institutions and 

10 Agencies: Phase 2 sball inrlude the institutions for mental healthi 

11 State hospitals, charitable institutions and other institutions and 

12 agencies: within tbo Department of Institutions and Agencies. Im^ 
1(1 plcmentation of Pha^.e 2 sliati not commence until after the passage 

14 of 90 days after tho Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies has 

15 advised the Conmiissiom r of Kducation of tbc Commissioner of 
1() Institutions and Agencies intention to begin Phase 2. The (lO^day 

17 period is for tho purpose of altording the Commissioner of Educa- 

18 tion ati opfiortunity to submit rocommcndations for Phase 2 and 



2 

ly i<s implt'ifMititation. U|i(,n tlio nr'pn»viil of bolh tlio Commissionor 

ao of K(Jui:uti(»ri niid tliu Coinmissloiior of Institutions and ARoncios, 

21 tho flOdiiy prriofl may lio mh\m\ to a slioitcv period of time. 

1 3. Tilt- Rupoiintcadont of schools of tlic State Rcliooj diMrict for 

2 ijiatitiitioiis 8liall he appointrd hy the CominiBsioner of tlio Depart- 

3 niciit of fiistitulions and AKoneics with the approval of tho Com. 

4 mlsslonor of the nt-partmont of K.lucatioa. The supennleiidont 

5 Bhall he (pialiCiod hy training and expcrinaec and {thai! serve at tho 

6 pleasure of tho Coinniissioner of IiiKtllutlons and Agencies. Tho 

7 superintendent shall receive such compensation as determined by 

8 the Civil Service Comnjisslon and tho Director of the Division of 

9 Budget and Accounting. 

1 4. The superintendent shall have the responsibility for the gen- 

2 oral adjnhiistrativo and supervisory operation of the Slate school 
8 district subject to tlio approval of the Commissioner of Institutions 

4 and Agencies and the approval of the Commissioner of Education 

5 with regard to curriculum matters. As part of his duties, tho 
G superintendent shall : 

7 a. Prepare an evaluation of tho needs for educational improve- 

8 ment among residents of the State school district with periodic 

9 review and updating. 

10 b. Propose to the Commissioner of Education for his approval a 

11 detailed. curricular offering to meet tho uocds of the Slate school 

12 district. 

13 c. Propose to the Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies an 

14 itemization of the needs of the State school district for physical 

15 facilities and staff. 

16 d Prepare an annual budget to moot the needs of tho State 

17 school district. . 

18 e. Hire, subject to the approval of the Chief Executive Officer 

19 of tho particular infitltutlon or ngoncy involved, the necessary pro- 

20 fesslonal and nonprofessional personnel to operate and maintain 

21 tho State scliool distriet. Ulfcctors of Education for each particu- 

22 lar Institution or group of instltntiotis shiill bo appointed in tho 

23 same manner as professional and nonpiofesslonal personnel. 

24 Salary scbodutes shall bo coniparabtn to those of the DepartmAtit 

25 of Education and the Maiio H, KalKcnhavh School for tho Donf. 

26 f. Purchase materials, siippllcs and equipment necessary to the 

27 operation of the State school district. 

26 g. Prepare, and upon tho Jipproval of the Commissioner of In- 

29 stitutlons and Agencies, prumulg.'itu and Implement rules and 

30 regulations approprialo to injplemcnt (ho program of education 

31 for tho State scliool distriiit. 



«2 li. Act ns liaison hotwocii \Uv Slnlo sdiool distru'l \\m\ Uio vurions 
K(f<l(jnil, iShifo and local Kovcranioats and privuto uponcioH. 

34 i. Ooatnu't, snhjoct to tlio a))proval of \hv CMmiicollov of IUkMut 

35 Kduratioii, with collogt's and univorsilio:s liciMi.sod by the Depart 
3(1 niont of lUirUn K(hiention fuv nnirscH and pro.i;niim to ho pro- 

37 vidod at the hiuhor education l^vol 

38 j. Pcrfonu such othor dulios as avo nocossary to i^nplonR'nt this 

39 art. 

1 N. J. S. ISA lOn 4 is auinndcd to mid as follows: 

2 IRA ifiM. Itulomaity of cmploy^'os against civil actions. 

3 Whenever nay civil action has hoon or shall be Irought against 

4 any professor, associate professor, assistant professor, instruc 
6 tor, supervisor, rejjistrar, teacher, or any other person employed 

6 in a teaching' cajiacity, by the State board or hy the coimnissionor, 

7 in the Marie 11, Kahonbadi School for the Deaf, in ihn State school 

8 district for inslitutions or in any other educational institution 

9 under the control of the State board, or by the Department of 

10 HigliC'i Education, or by Uio board of trustees of o State college 

11 or of the Newaric College of Engineering, or, by any other institu- 

12 tion of bighnr education, coordinated by the Board of Higher 

13 Education, for atiy act or omission arising out of and in tho cour.*?o 

14 of the purformani'o of tho duties of such office, pofsition or employ- 

15 tnent, the Slate shall defray all costs of defending such action, 

16 including reasonable counsel fees and expenses, together with costs 

17 of appeal, if any, and shall save harmless and protect such person 

18 fvom i>ny finaiiciaMoss resulting therefrom; and tho State may 

19 arrange for and mainluiu appropriate insurance to cover all such 

20 damages, losses and ospcnses.J* 

1 •£0.3* •fi.* The amount of State aid payable for the educational 

2 programs provided herein for State institutions shall be determined 

3 by tlio Commissioner of Education as JAcrwisc provided by law. 

4 •fin the case of courses and programs provided by colleges and 

5 universities licensed by the Hoard of Higher Education, the Do- 
G partment of }ti^vii<'r lOducation sliall provide such funds as are ap- 

7 propriated to it for this purpose or otherwise available to it to 

8 implement tho purposes of this act.]* ^There arc hcrchy anthorkcd 

9 to hfi appropriated to the Commiaatonar of hstiiut^Ofis and Ayen* 

10 cics such funds ns may he H^'c^-ssarn to contract for post-secondary 

11 educational scrciccs from lirtnsnl New Jersey institutions in 

12 accordance tvilh the provisions of 4 (i) of this act^ 

1 ^V'V rt'spocts and for all purposes, including State 

2 aid and funding and assistance l»y the Koderal (lovernment, except 
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3 as otiiorwiso spocifirally prnvMlnl by law, llic State .school district 

4 for inHtitutioiiH slinit ho consithTiHl a hicat educution autliurity. 

1 •CHJ* V/ Th<' cUiusilioiml proftnim for the State school district 

2 for iustitutiqiiH ^<hall he designed so us to aecomuiodutc State and 
U Federal prottranis and utilise educators and services of public and 
4 private Bchoola and faeilitio8 thereof where nippropriate. Real* 

dentft of the f^tate institutions and agencies may be permitted under 

6 the appropriate work and educational leave provisions of law and 

7 rules and regptations of the Di apartment of Institutions and Agen- 

8 cics to leave tbe facility wliero they are housed or confined for 

9 temporary periods of time to participate in educational programs^ 

1 •£91* jPrograms of education shall bo established to meet the 

2 needs of resid^mts of the various institutions and agencies, including 

3 primary, secohdary, vocational, adult and special levels with ap- 

4 propriate credit and certification given for the successful com« 

5 pletion of pariicular courses and programs as in other school dis- 
G tricts and schools. 

7 The programs of education may also include courses and pro- 

8 grams in higher education offered by colleges and universities 

9 licensed by the Department of Higher Education* 

1 •p. There is herehi/ appropriated to the Department of htsiitu^ 

2 Hons and Agencies the sum of ••t$2fii9,mMT^ ••$S50,000M^^ 

3 for the purpose of implementing this (ic<.* y 
1 10. This act shall take effect immediately. ] 
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By Mr. Daly of Boston, petition of Michael J. Daly, Chester G. 
Atkins, John F. Cusack, Jonathan L. Healy, Ann C. Gannett and 
Jack H. Backman for legislation to establish a department of 
correction school district. Social Welfare. 



Zht Commoutoealtf) of 0{Mmhuitttii 

In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and SeventyThtee. 

An Act rstaulishing a department of correction school 

district. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 

1 SECTION 1. The general court flnds that the educational 

2 attainment, employability and job skills of persons committed 

3 to or discharged or released on parole from stale correctional 

4 facilities is insufficient to enable such persons to assume 

5 productive and self-fulfilling roles on return to the larger 

6 community. The general court also finds deficiencies in the 

7 provision of continuing educational oppoctunities for state 

8 correctional and parole staff as their occupations relate to the 

9 correctional and parole process and deficiencies in the planning 

10 of education, job training and employment programs for per- 

1 1 sons committed to or released from county correctional facili- 

12 ties. The general court finds that high priority must be given to 

13 the establishment of ^n agency to provide such services in the 

14 areas of education, training and employment at a level of 

15 support at least equivalent to services offered in the regular 

16 schools in the commonwealth, to provide services for the 

17 continuing education of parole and correctional staff and to 

18 provide technical assistance in the planning of such services for 

19 county correctional facilities. Further, the general court finds 

20 that all such services must be coordinated in order to prepare 

21 person^ committed to or discharged or released on parole from 

22 state correctional facilities for relevant post release employment 

23 or continuing education. The purpose of this act, therefore, is 

24 to establish a department of correction school district. 
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1 SUCTION .2. The General Uws are hereby amended by 

2 inserting alter Chiipter 7 IB, inserleil by chapter 766 of the acts 

3 of 1972, the lollowini! chapter; 

4 Chapter 71 C School Districts for Designated Purposes 

5 Department of Correction School District 

6 Scclion I. As used in thi^ -hapter, unless the context 

7 otherwise requires, the followin, words shall have the following 

8 meanings: a) "Pupil," an inmate committed to custody of the 

9 department of correction who is enrolled in a program of 

10 academic training, vocational training or employment; a person 

11 discharged or released on parole from the custody of the 

12 department of correction who has begun training in an acadcm- 

13 ic, vocational or job training program while incarcerated and 

14 who continues in that program upon release, provided that for 

15 the purposes of this chapter, no person shall be considered a 

16 pupil beyond one calendar year from the date of release; b) 

17 "Specialized community resource," any public agency, depart- 

18 mcnt, commission or division outside of the department of 

19 correction, or any private profit or non-profit agency or 

20 organization engaged in the provision of any services for the 

21 adjustment and integration of persons committed to or released 

22 from the custody of the department of correction Into their 

23 respective communities, c) "Superintendent" the chief adminis* 

24 trative officer of the department of correction school district. 

25 Section 2. There shall be in the department of correction, 

26 but not subject to its control, an educational agency hereinaf- 

27 tcr referred to as the department of correction school district 

28 to provide services in education, training and employment to 

29 persons committed to or discharged or released on parole from 

30 state correctional facilities and to provide services for the 

31 continuing education of correctional and parole staff. With the 

32 cooperation of the commissioner of education and the director 

33 of the division of employment security, the district si ill 

34 provide the following^ services: I) For inmates committed to or 

35 discharged or released on parole from state correctional facili- 

36 ties, academic education, including but not limited to, gr^ncral, 

37 special, remedial, compensatory, and bilingual education at (he 

38 primary, secondary and post secondaiy levels; vocational educa- 

39 tion and training, inciudint^ bujt not limited to vocational 

40 assessment and orientation, anH'v*ocational education programs; 
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41 employment, including, but not limited to employahility devel* 

42 opmcnt, on-the-job training, programs for employment by 

43 public and private employers and job placement; and counsel- 

44 ing services, including, but not limited to academic, vocational, 

45 and employment counseling; 2) For correctional and parole 

46 staff, credit and non-credit programs for continuing education 

47 at the post-secondary level, excluding security training and 

48 including, but not limited to programs in tiie areas of law 

49 enforcement, social sciences, education, counseling, and other 

50 such areas as the school committee shall determine. 

51 Section S. The school district shall be governed by a school 

52 committee which hhall establish and evaluate policy for all 

53 educational, training and employment services a* shall be 

54 provided under this chapter. The school committee shall consist 

55 of the commissioner of the department of correction who shall 

56 preside as chainnan of the school committee and the chairman 

57 of the parole board as ex officio members, one inmate and one 

58 correctional staff member designated according to the proce- 

59 dures outlined in sections four and five respect iv^'ly, and live 

60 representatives of the general public appointed as follows: two 

61 persons appointed by the secretary of educational affairs 

62 knowledgeable about academic or vocational education and 

63 occupational and vocational counseling as they relate to correc- 

64 tions; two persons appointed by the secretary of manpower 

65 affairs who are knowledgeable about job training, empioyability 

66 development and placement as tlicy relate to corrections; and 

67 one person appointed by the secretary of human services who 

68 is knowledgeable about the provision of social services as they 

69 relate to corrections. Should any member of the school com- 

70 mittce be absent fr^m any six regularly scheduled meetings 

71 during the year, his position shall be deemed vacant. Tlie 

72 chairman of the school committee shall promptly notify the 

73 vacating member and appropriate appointing official of such 

74 vacancy which shall be filled in the same manner as hercinbe- 

75 fore provided for the balance of such term as the vacating 

76 member would otherwise have served. The commissioner shall 

77 provide such arrangentents as may be necessary to secure the 

78 participation of the inmate representative on the hoard, not' 

79 withstanding the terms and conditions of section 90A of 

80 chapter 127. 
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81 Each executive secretary shall appoint one member of the 

82 school committee to an initial one year term and one member 

83 to an initial two year term, except for the secretary of human 

84 services whose initial appointment shall be for a two year term. 

85 Thereafter, all secretarial appointees shall serve for a term of 

86 two years, but no such appointee shall serve for more than two 

87 successive terms exclusive of any initial appointment for a term 

88 of less than two years. Members of the school committee shall 

89 serve without compensation, except for reimbursement by the 

90 school district of such reasonable expenses as may bo incurred 

91 in the performance of their duties. 

92 Tlie school committee shall meet twice each month in 

93 regular session and in special meetings at more frequent times 

94 as the committee may decide. The commissioner of correction 

95 fihall preside at such meetings, but shall designate one member 

96 of the committee to preside in his absence. All meetings of the 

97 school committee shall be open to the press and the public 

98 unless the board shall vote to go into executive session. Such 

99 executive session shall be held only for the purpose of discuss- 
ion ing, deliberating, or voting on those matters which by general 

101 or special statute or federal grant*in-aid requirement cannot be 

102 made public, and those matters which if made public might 

103 adversely affect the public security, or the reputation of any 

104 person. 

105 The school committee shall: 1) review and approve goals and 

106 objective;: for the provision of services in the areas of educa* 

107 tion, training and employment for persons committed to or 

108 discharged or released on parole, from state correctional facili- 

109 ties and for the provision of services for the continuing 

110 education of parole and correctional staff; 2) In consultation 

111 with the inmate education councils and educational staff. 
1)2 review and approve prior to adoption rules and regulations 

113 regarding the allocation of space for and within school facili- 

114 ties, the scheduling of programs, the admission, attendance of 
lis pupils in such programs and incentives for full-time program 

116 participation by such pupils; 3) In consultation with the 

117 correctional staff education council, review and approve all 

118 guidelines, schedules and incentives for program participation 

119 by corrcictional and parole staff; 4) Recommend to tlic com- 
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120 rnissioner of correction, minimum standards for the education, 

121 training and employment of persons committed to or released 

122 from county convctional facilities and for the continuing 

123 education of the ntaff of such facilities; 5) Review and adopt 

124 all budgets nuceHsjiry Tor the operation of the district; 6) Have 

125 complete authority with respect to the election or appointment 

126 of the professional staff including terms, conditlons'and periods 

127 of employment, compensation, promotion, classification and 

128 reclassification, transfer, demotion and dismissal within funds 

129 available by appropriation of the general court or from other 

130 sources, subject to the provisions of section seven, herein. The 

131 classification, title, salary range within the general salary sched- 

132 ule, except that any such salary may be fixed at any amount 

133 not less than the minimum salary nor more than the maximum 

134 salary shown in said schedule, and descriptive job specifications 

135 for each por.ition shall be determined by the board for each 

136 member of the professional staff and copies thereof shall be 

137 placed on file with the budget commissioner, director of 

138 personnel and standardization, and the joint committee on 

139 ways and means; 7) Without prior approval and within limits of 

140 appropriations, engage such professional personnel, and non-cm- 
l<i| ployee services, at such rates and for such periods of time as it 

142 may determine necessary for the operation of tlie district; 8) 

143 Review and approve applications for funds by grant, donation, 

144 contract or other agreement frorn public or private sources 

145 which* funds upon receipt shall be retained in a trust account 

146 administered by the department of correction and expended by 

147 the dep.irtment at the direction of the school committee; 9) 

148 Enter into contracts and all other manner of agreements with 

149 such individuals and public and private entities for the pro- 

150 vision of services and materials as it considers necessary for the 

151 proper performance of its duties and in the exercise of its 

152 powers; 10) Seek the maximum use of specialized community 

153 resources and the services of public and private agencies and 

1 54 organizations outside of the department of correction to be 

155 utilized in accordance with such plans as arc developed in 

156 cooperation with the inmate and correctional staff education 

157 councils; 11) Adopt and publish for public dissemination all 

158 such rules and rcgulatio.is necessary for the condtiut of its 

159 business and to prevent discrimination in the provision of its 
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160 services by virtue of ago, race, religion, national origin or wx; 

161 and shall 12) Comply with and require all school facilities to 

162 comply with all such statutes, rules and regulations as may 

163 govern the accreditation of its services by publip and private 

164 agencies where appropriate; 13) Apply for and receive any 

165 federal funds or aid made available for such programs under Us 

166 jurisdiction and comply with such guidelines and procedures as 

167 may be appropriate for receipt of such funds and 14) Maintain 

168 records of its meetings, deliberations and operations which shall 

169 be available for public inspection. 

170 Sevtion 4. Pursuant to regulations adopted by the commis- 

171 sioner of correction, there shall be periodic elections to form 

172 an inmate education council in each state correctional facility 

1 73 of substantial population. The education council for each such 

174 facility shall consist of five members who shall elect a chairman 

175 to preside over the council's affairs. From among the chiirmen 

176 of the respective councils, the commissioner of correction shall 

177 designate one person as a member of the school committee of 

178 the district. Said designee shall serve a one year term, but if 

179 such designee is either paroled or discharged from a correction- 

180 al facility, he may at his option continue as a member of the 

181 committee for the remainder of his term. Such inmate cduca- 

182 tion councils as arc established shall participate in the formula* 

183 tion of the annual comprehensive plan and prior to the 

184 preparation of the district's annual report, prepare an evalua- 

185 lion of eJuialion, training and employment services that the 
I8(> dislrict may provide. Such evaluaiion shall bo reviewed by the 
187 school committee and included in the district's annual report 
I.SS of operations. 

I8*> Sfctitm 5. Pursuant to regulations adopted by the commis* 

190 siomf of correction, there shall be a staff education council 

191 appointed by the commissioner .of correction and the chairman 

192 of the parolo board whoso membership shall be broadly 

193 representative of staff functions within the department of 
104 correction .iiul the parole board- Kach member shall seive a one 

195 year term and from among the council members, the etmimis* 

196 sioner of correction jointly with the chairman of the parole 

197 hoard shall appoint one person to serve a one year term on the 

198 school committee. In no event shall such appointee be an 
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199 employee of tlvi? department of conuction who is under the 

200 supervision of tlic superintendent of schools. Tlic correctional 

201 staff education council shall participate in the formulation of 

202 the annual comprehensive plan and prior to the preparation of 

203 the district's annual report, prepare an evaluation of such 

204 services for continuing staff education as the district may 

205 provide. Such evaluation shall be reviewed by the school 

206 committee and included in the district's annual report of 

207 operations. 

208 Section 6. The chief administrative officer of the school 

209 district shall be the superintendent of instruction. The superin* 

210 tendent shall possess a doctorate degree, shall have completed a 

21 1 minimum of five years of experience in educational admlnistra* 

212 tion, and shall possess such other qualifications as the school 

213 committee may require. The superintendent shall be selected 
'»14 by an affirmative vote of at least six members of the school 
215 committee and appointed by the commissioner of concctlon to 
215 a three year term renewable for no mOr^ than one additional 

217 term at the vote of the school committee. Tlie superintendent 

218 may be removed from office by the commissioner of correction 

219 by a majority vote of the school committee. The superinten- 
Q20 dent shall be compensated at an annual rate equivalent lo the 
221 state-wide average salary for superintendents of public school 

districts of cities and towns as certified by the commissioner of 

223 education. - ' ■ 

224 Subject to the operational direction of the commissioner of 

225 correction, and the chairman of the parole board where 
205 appropriate the superintendent shall: I) provide all such ser- 
227 vices in the areas of education, training and employment for 
2^0 persons committed lo or discharged or released on parole from 
2-»Q correctional facilities as tite school committee may deem 
2?b appropriate; V provide continuing educutloiwi sei-vices for 

231 correctional and parole staff; 3) identify goals and objectives 

232 for the provision of all services and prior to the submission of 
the regular budget request, prepare an annual plan setting fortw 

214 the procedures by which such goals and objectives shall be m'fti 
235 4) collect and analyze such data as may be necessary for 

research into, phmning and eval'iatlon of services and incorpo* 
237 rate such information Into an annual report on the district's 
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238 operations. Sucli report M\ be approved by the school 

239 committee an<l he prepared for the general court, the director 

240 of the divlsitm of employment security, the commissioner of 

241 education, and the secretaries of human services, manpower 

242 affairs, educational affairs and for general public dissemination; 

243 5) prepare such budgets as may be required for the procure- 

244 ment or allocation of funds for such services; 6) supervise the 

245 expenditure of all such state, federal and private funds as are 

246 available to the district for the provision of such services; 7) 

247 recommend to the school comntittee ihe hiring and removal of 

248 such personnel as are needed to provide such services and 

249 supervise the performance of such personnel; 8) annually file 

250 with the budget commissioner, and the joint committee on 

251 ways and means a list of positions for such professional 

252 personnel, including the name of the incumbent, the classifiea- 

253 tion and tillc. and the rate of pay, and notify such otleiailsof 

254 each personnel action taken by the school committee; 9) 

255 recommend to the school committee the lettirrg of contracts 

256 for the provision of such services and monitor cori||liancc wilh 
2*57 such contracts; 10) in cooperation with such elassiicalioh and 
25g treatment system as miij? be established by the di^partment of 

259 correction, design and priodiettty evaluaitje a puiggram plan for 

260 each innate for services within or outside of state correctional 

261 facilities and rectffliiend fe assignment and triansfer of in- 

262 twatcs to facilitip and pfiifatjis in aacordance wjth such plans; 

263 H) ifpvide (m a cpttl^rence with each individual to whom 

264 services are provided to as^ss his 0r her progress in such 
lis Rfoif^il)* mporX |n wrUiiag such assessment to the depart- 
iS mm 4f e0Jtm'\<^n qf to tihe parole board as may be appr opri- 
Mj ^e an?) to jf^#idual; 12) recommend lo the school 
If 8 committee plans fqr tjip renovation and designation of educa- 
m tional facilities, the selection of textboeks, instructional materi- 
270 als and courses of study; 13) provide all such studies, research 
ill ahfi evaluation of the district's operations as the school commit- 
^72 tife may require and 14) perform such other duties as the 

273 s^iiooi committee may require or delegate. 

274 SecUon 7. All amounts budgeted for services to be provided 

275 by the district shall be consolidated into a single school district 

276 budget. Said budget shall be presented to the legislature as part 
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277 of the regular budget submission of the department of corrcc*' 

278 tion and shall include any and all costs for such services as the 

279 district may provide, Exclusive of amounts for production in 

280 employment programs, but inclusive of all other amounts for 

281 education, training and employment services, the per pupil 

282 expenditure on such services shall be equivalent to or higher 

283 than the most recent state-wide average per pupil expenditure 
2BA in cities and towns of the commonwealth as annually certifled 

285 by the commissioner of education. Schedules of salary rates of 

286 such school district personnel shall be equivalent to or higher 

287 than those of the average state-wide public school salaries for 

288 comparable academic personnel employed in the public schools 

289 and equivalent to or higher than the average regional vocational 

290 school salaries for comparable vocational personnel employed 

291 in the regional vocational schools, as certified by the commis- 

292 sioner of education and as adjusted to account for the longer 

293 school year in the School district. The total employee benefits 

294 accruing to such personnel in vacation, sick leave, tenure and 

295 retirement benefits shall be similarly comparable to those of 
puillc school personnel, as adjusted to account for the longer 

07 school .year in the school district. Nothing contained herein 
shall operate to remove from employment any educational or 
29>9 employment personnel already employed by the department of 
f C^ifection or reduce their salaries or other employee benefits. 



302 within and oMtsidi) of correctional facilities shall be, where 
3p at%propria|e, oiperated on a full-time basis, twelve months per 
30:4 year. Smch Miees shall cnaMe every person in custody for a 
305 sufri0ient lengtit of time to earn a itigh school diploma or its 
30]g equivalent. M\ such services shall make maximum use of 
30^ specialised comimunitty «rv&souin($es» Services providccf to persons 

308 prior to dischungc m mksm on pt urole shall be coordinated 

309 with such services pravijlfcjd after discharge or release on parole. 

310 Any inmate who has t^gun a pKc^^um in academic education, 

3 1 2 accredited or othetkwi s e d uly -r^ c^^pkjad-cerUf i^^e-ofHtiploma . 

313 upon completion and who is wreused on parole or discharged 

314 prior to the. completion of such program shall be $Uowcd to 

315 continue in that program at the school dM(Sfs expense until 
315 the enroltee voluntanily withdraws Mm the priogram or is 




services as the district may provide both 
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317 requested by program officials to resign, or , the cnrollee 

318 completes tl»e program. In no event shall the duration of the 

319 subsidized training exceed one calendar year from the date of 

320 release or parole or discharge from a coitcctional facility. 

1 SECTION 3. The commissioner of the department of correc- 

2 tion, as chairman of the school committee shall convene the 

3 first meeting of the school committee within ninety days after 

4 the passage of this act or sooner. The department of correction 

5 shall provide such interim assistance in the organization of 

6 programs under the jurisdiction of the committee at the 

7 committee's direction as it may require. 

1 snCTION 4. Section forty-eight of chapier one hundred and 

2 twenty-seven of the General Laws as most recently amended by 

3 chapter-777 bf- the - acts of -1972 as hereby amended by 

4 inserting before the words "the commissioner" in line one, the 

5 words "Subject to the provisions of chapter 71C." 

1 SECTION S. All provisions of thcGeneral Laws which shall 

2 pertain to the operation of the department of correction school 

3 district are contained within chapter 7IC. 
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and Housing, Box 339, Honolulu, Hawaii 96809.; "Hoomana School General Catalog 
and "Legislative Report, 1973" both available from the Hoomana School. 
Location ; Hoomana School, Hawaii State Prison, 2109 Kamehameha Highway, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 56819, . ' 
Contact : Mr. Daniel L. Aquino, director, Hoomana School. 



Summary ; The Hoomana School, although administered by the state community 
college system, is located within the training area of Hawaii State Prison. 
Two quonset huts house the four training programs; a third contains the 
academic classrooms, a library-media center, and an administration office. 
The school has an open admissions policy and seeks to provide as many options 
as there are students. Programmed instruction supplemented by team and peer 
teaching prepares graduates for entry to jobs as well as to academic and 
apprenticeship programs. 

Teaching and learning methods ; Since 1969, the staff has been developing an 
individualized approach to learning that, while remaining responsive to 
students' needs, would lend continuity to a combined academic and vocational 
program. The approach that has developed features instructional units called 
levels and phases. 

The term level 1s iised to describe an oGcupatloha! area within a trade 
or profession. A phase is a qualifying unit within a level. For example, 
within the School of Auto Body Technology, there are four levels: Level I« 
Auto Body Repair; Level II, Auto Frame Repair; Level III, Auto Painting; and 
Level IV, Radiator Repair. 
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A student entering the School of Auto Body Technology with no previous 
experience or knowledge Is expected to complete a basic unit of Introduction 
before beginning Level I. Within the basic unit are a series of phases each 
representing an area of knowledge. Phase I of the basic unit for Auto Body 
Technology Is Ethics and History of the Trade . Phase II Is Institutions 
Affecting the Trade and the Worker ; Phase IM, General Safet y Regulations. 
A total of eleven phases make up the basic unit for the School of Auto Body 
Technology. 

The student Is evaluated at the completion of each phase by the Instruc- 
tor who assigns a letter grade supported by a written evaluation. Because 
the program Is based on an Individualized approach, phase completion may take 
from a week to a month depending on the phase requirements and the student's 
progress. Examinations and the recording of final grades are required upon 
the completion of each phase, level, and program. A copy of a sample evalua- 
tion sheet may be found at the end of this report. 

A student may begin at any level or phase. The "open entry-exit" enroll- 
ment concept assures that a student's aptitude and background is considered 
before he negotiates an Initial contract which establishes his program w1|h a 
staff member. The school's si, feels that clearly defined goals are imper- 
ative to effective evaluation and, according to the administrator, staff members 
work with eacJ) of the stude-^ts to determine appropriate entry levels. On 
entering the school, a student may choose to challenge an exam. Should he be 
SHPCfifi^fHl at passing without fomial study, he may begin his program at an 
advanced level or phase. 

-354- 
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Two kinds of certificates are granted by the school, 
A Certificate of Completion (CC) is awarded at the end of each training 
level, and credits may be transferred to a more advanced program at the 
Hoomana School, a union apprenticeship program, the university, or to one of 
the certifi cable or degree programs at a community college. 
The Certificate of Completion is designed for: 

1. Residents who need short term training for employment prior to 
release from Hawaii State Prison. 

2. Residents who have been within the trade as a vocation or as a 
student but who want additional training for the upgrading of 
knowledge and skills. 

3. Residents who want vocational -technical training for personal 
enrichment. 

4. Students who withdraw from the Certificate of Achievement (CA) 
Program and who have completed a level within a Vocational- 
technical program. 

5. Residents who are unable to read or write. 

The following is an example of the requirements from the School of Auto 
Body. Technology which must be met before a student is awarded the Certificate 
of Gojnpietion: 

C&»%i^ficate q^f Gempletion . 
%b^jaL:oi ^iJjiiSt^ toi;y TMbnolojy 
Level I : Auts-fi ^ody Repai r 

Entry Reqgjpeliieiits! 

1. No reading, writing or ma|;hematica1 bfacefiient required. 

2. No related adadeiiiic Courses |eq^if|,c|i 

Level Requirements: 



Basic Phases: 3 and 5 through 11 
Level Phases: 1 through B ahd 11 
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Level 11 J Auto Frame Repair 
Entry Requirements: 



1. No reading, writing or mathematical placement required. 

2, No related academic courses required. 

Level Requirements: 

Basic Phases; 3 and 5 through 10 
Level Phases: 1 through 10 anO 13 



Level III: Auto Painting 

Entry Requirements: 



1. - No reading, writing or mathematical placement required. 

2. No related academic courses required. 

/Lev4l Requirements: 
Basic Phdses: 3 

Level Phases: 1 through 13 and 16 



ERIC 



Level IV: Radiator Repair 

Entry Requirements: 

1. No reading, writing or mathematical placement required. 

2. No related academic courses required. 

Level Requirements: 

Basic Phases: 3, 5, 6 and 10 
Level Phases: 1 through 8 and 11 

The Certificate of Achievement (CA) Program is designed for residents 
who wish to enter any one of the Hoomana School's .vocational -technical 
programs on a career status. Credits from this program are directly trans- 
ferable to an apprenticeship program or to a degree program at a community 
college* Unlike the requirements for the Certificate of Completion Program, 
the Certificate of Achievement Program requires some reading and math ability, 
and students are asked to take related academic courses* Students in the 

I 
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School of Auto Body, for example, complete specified phases in math, science, 
communication, and soda! science. In addition, a student must successfully 
complete all levels and phases of technical competency. 

Students may receive tutoring help from volunteers or other Inmates. 
Six Inmate graduates have chosen to remain Involved with the school although 
the pay they receive, 12 cents per hour, is less than they could earn at 
maintenance jobs for the prison. Four inmate teaching assistants, one for 
each vocational area, earn 25 cents per hour. (Pay Incentive is established 
by the prison and not by the school.) "We've found that the best teachers 
are students. Learning speed Increases as the student turns around and 
teaches," the administrator says. "Our Instructors become coaches who admin- 
ister the program and, at the same time, help students to become teachers." 

The library media center contains both commercial and staff -devel oped 
audlovlsuals as well as texts and reference materials. The center Is equipped 
with 12 carrels. Each contains eight program stations. A closed circuit T.V. 
hootc-up to Honolulu Community College Is to be operational In September. 
Associate Degree credit classes in speech and psychology will be offered 
through this hook-up, and an expansion of course offerings fs anticipated for 
fall 1973. 

Team teaching, which represents the coordinated effort of academic and 
vocational Instructors, Is sometimes used. The school's administrator Indi- 
cated that while Individualized Instruction and programmed materials are at 
the core of the program, both he and the Instructors believe In flexibility. 
"We're developing our own learning activity packets, but much depends on the 
Individual student. If It Is possible to get an Idea across by simply talk- 
ing to an Individual, then that's the route to take." 

! 
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The school's instructional formula, which applies to all program levels 
and phases, is designed to emphasize the importance of creative problem 
analysis and problem solving. "Schools traditionally concern themselves 
with teaching very basic kinds of knowledge —nomenclature and methods, for 
example. "We're attempting to go beyond and to help students use knowledge 
creatively," says the administrator. He warns, however, against an attempt 
to Implement the formula without a complete understanding of how the program 
works. A summer workshop for staff members is planned and an operational 
manual that may be shared with other educators will be developed. "Continuity 
is Important to the function of the program, and the full mechanism is not yet 
in written form. Until the manual is ready," says the administrator, "we 
hesitate to attempt helping others begin such a program." 
Implementation requirements and costs ; A total of $107,733 has been spent 
since 1962 to equip six major areas: four shops, an academic area containing 
three classrooms, a learning center, and an administrative office. $1,499 
has been spent for books; $3,755 for instructional tapes, cassettes, films, and 
other audiovisual aids*, $7,909 for administration and audiovisual equipment*, 
$4,582 for general vocational equipment (typewriters, stands, chairs, and air 
conditioning)*, $3,823 for math and science; $643 for general academic instruc- 
tion; $1 ,054 for mechanical drawing; $14,413 fp,t Mo body; $23,933 for auto 
mechanics; $20,645 for cabinet^^H^Hontry; and $25,472 for welding. 

Buildings area guard are provided by the prison. The four shop 

^Ipl^S are housed in two quonset huts; each shop Is about 40 x 50 feet. The 
climate of Hawaii is such that quonset huts were easily adapted, and much of 
the work, such as welding playground equipment and rebuilding cars, can take 
place outdoors. 
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Most of the money for the program has been directly allocated by the 
legislature, and funds are distributed to the school by the university. 
In 1972 the school received $187,798 from the state's general fund and 
$34,027 from the federal government. Funds earned through a sale of spe- 
cial projects grossed $18,000. 

Student selection methods ; Any prisoner at the State Prison or the Halawa 
Jail is technically eligible for admission to the school and may participate 
on either a full or part-time basis. To enroll, the prisoner first files an 
application with his counselor who then arranges for the prisoner's inter- 
view with school staff. A program contract is established during this inter- 
view on the basis of the applicant's tested ability, background, and goal's. 
The counselor must then appear before the Program Committee with the appli- 
cation and contract. It is to the Program Committee that the (|e;eision falls. 
While a third of the prison's population is enrolled, it is also true that 
enough inmates must be available for prison maintenance. An assignmefrsJ^ to 
the school is considered to be an assignment to a work uni't. A new H[i0nt 
is placed on 30-day probationary status and may be reassignesd tb'o another 
work unit should he not be recommended to continuing s-tatus tsy the school 
faculty. 

An applicant may enter the program at any time during his sentence, aEd 
because the program is essentially open entry-exit, he may conclude at an^ 
time. Students who have completed training but are not eligible for release 
may elect to remain in the program as graduate assistants. 
Program administration ; The school is administered by the communi^ty GCflBefs 
system which is part of the University of Hawaii. There have been same 
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problems with the integration of training programs and the prison*^s operation. 
The school's administrator sees the problem as being largely the result of 
the differing long-range goals of the college-run school and the correctional 
division-run prison. The relationship, however, is basically one of cooper- 
ation; students at the school, as part of work experience, sometimes work at 
r^epair and maintenance tasks in the prison. 

The school's affiliation with the community college system does have 
advantages. The credibility of the school and its instructors is Important 
to trairrees who find transferring credits from the school to a community col- 
lege or the university facilitated by the arrangement. 

Tire cooperation of unions and the division of employment security is 
sought by the school in an effort to help released graduates find placement 
in jobs antf apprenticeship programs. 

Staff ; Members of the staff, although selected by the school, are paid by 
the university and may teach in evening programs at the community colleges. 
Instructors are at the school eight hours a day, eleven months of the year, 
and are responsible for program development, teaching, counseling, and in 
some Instances, administrative duties. The vocational instructors, accord- 
ing to the administrator, have an average of 20 years experience in their 
fields; none have fewer than seven years experience, and all are state certi- 
ficated. "We look for leadership talent, trade exDerience, and teaching 
ability when we hire new staff members," the administrator says. 

The staff consists of four vocational and three academic. instructors, 
one clerk, and an administrator. The school's graduate students and teach- 
ing assistants help with instruction and recordkeeping. Practice teachers 
from the University of Hawaii are to be utilized upon completion at the level 
L^9^ and phase progression plan. 
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Evaluation ; Upon parole or release to a furlough center, a graduate of the 
Certificate of Achievement Program is given the basic tools of his trade and 
maybe placed either in a job for which he is certified or in a continuing 
education program. 

In 1972, ten students graduated with Certificaterof Achievement, eight 
students with Certificates of Completion, and five received high school 

diplomas. . ~ ' 

Four of those students are enrolled in degree programs, six in community 
college associate degree programs, and eight in union apprenticeship programs. 
"In a way, I'm glad I got sent to this joint," said one inmate.' "Don't get 
me wrong, I don't like being here and not having iny freedom. But if I never 
got sent here, I never could have gone to school, and I wouldn't know what I 
, know now about auto mechanics." :^ 
Supplementary services : The cluster approach to vocational education demands 
that related support courses be taught in conjunction with trailing. The 
school offers a . special course of academic study for each of the four voca- 
tional technical programs. Courses in graphics, mathematics, social sciences, 
communication, business, science, electricity, and electronics are required of 
students oriented toward a technical career. 

In addition to the Support Academic Program, the school, through cooper- 
ation with the state department of Education and the Farrington Community 
School for Adults, provides eighth grade and high school certification. 

A .'.losed circuit T.V. hook-up with the Honolulu Community College is 
currently offering two credit courses. The school hopes to expand the con- 
cept by including other colleges and the yniversity. A pilot program in 
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credit courses with the religion department of the university Is scheduled 
for implementation. 

The Kamehameha Cotidltlonal Release Center Is located on the other side 
of the fence from the state prison. It offers residential facilities for 
trainees deemed ready to return to the community but not eligible for release. 
History and development ; The Hoomana School has been In operation since 1961. 
.1 The administrative transfer of the school from the department of education to 
the Unlyerslty of Hawaii and the community college system In 1970 signaled 
the beginning of rapid changes. The high school and eighth grade courses ^ 
were moved from an evening to a day schedule anci vocational offerings were 
expanded. 

The expansion resulted In the redesigning and reinforcing of the struc- 
ture of courses and the creation of a philosophy and objectives. The resources 
of the school were made available to all prisoners at the Hawaii State Prison. 
A level and phase progression plan was developed which enabled a student to 
graduate at his own speed and to select from two vocational technical certi- 
ficate goals in addition to a simultaneous approach to eighth grade or high 
school certificate. ■ ^ ■ 

Future plans ; In an attempt to alleviate duplicate services, the school has 
proposed an integration plan that calls for combining the several shop areas 
maintained by the prison with similar areas in operation at the school. It 
is hoped that the prison machine shop, as well as the construction garage and 
carpenter shop, will be transferred to the school. Cooperative work and use 
agreements have been proposed for the prison's electric and plumbing shop, 

\ 

and the -food service uMtt 
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The hiring of four additional staff members has also been proposed: 
an administrative aide and fiscal officer to assist the administrator, a 
project coordinator to supervise on-the-job training projects outside the 
school area, a counselor to coordinate the testing service, placement and 

■ * 

follow-up activities, and a stenographer.- 

It is hoped that the ten-year proposal will mean an increase in student 
enrollment that will involve more than 80 percent of the prison's resident 
population and increase the number of academic classes. The present voca- 
tional facilities, according to the administrator, can accommodate eight 
students per shop. Present enrollment averages 12. With expansion, each 
vocational school will beiable to handle 25 full-time students. An addi- 
tional 40 part-time students can be absorbed by the academic division of 
the. school, which hopes to expand offerings to art, crafts, and music. 

. Currently, students are paid according to a prison set rate: beginning 
students, seven cents [per hour; continuing students, 12 cents per hour; 



teaching assistants, 35 cents per hour; and graduate students, 12 cents per 
hour. The school hopes to be able to increase the pay rate for graduate and 
teaching students and establish a bonus pay system comparable to industries. 
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4. ATTITUOINAL RATING 

Attendance 
Safety Practices 
Conformity to School Rules 
Consistency in Work Habits and Quality 
Care of Equipment 

5. Describe factors justifying attitudinal rating. 



6PA 



6, Grading System: 



Grade 
A 
B 
C 
0 
F 
N 
I 
P 
? 



Grade Points 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

0 Computed for GPA, Dismissal Only 
0 Not Computed GPA 
0 Not Computed GPA 
0 Challenge Exam GP Is computed 
on ex^m grade for GPA 



Instructor 



Divlsibn Chairman 



School Administrator 
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SUMMARY OUTLINE 
Program title ; Mutual Agreement Prograimlng (MAP) 

Special features ; Contractual agreement which sets a fixed parole date; use 
of vouchers for education and training; experimental and control research plan. 
Job skins taught ; Varies with the Individual contract. 
Length of course ; Release negotiated as close a§ possible to minimum release 
date as set by statute. 

Number of subjects ; Arizona 144 experimental s, 72 controls; Wisconsin 150 
experlmentals, 50 controls; California projects 60 experimental s, 60 controls, 
Administration ; ACA Parole-Corrections Project, in cooperation with three 
institutions. 

Staff ; Six professionals - two in the central office; a research director 
and three coordinators in the field. 

Cost and funding ; $500,000 for four years; funded by the Office of Research, 
U.S. Department of Labor, including in-kind matching contributions by the 
states involved. 

Descriptive materials available ; In addition to individual brochures on each 
of the state models available through the central office, five documents will 
be developed. Parole; Its Origin. Development* Current Practices^ and 
Statutes ; Proceedings of the National Workshop on Corrections and Parole 
Administration ; Change; the Theory and Practice of Chang e in Correctional 
Settings win be available by Ute 1973. 

Locations ^ Arizona Stats Prison, Horence; Wisconsin Correctional Institu- 
tion, Fox Lake; California Institution for Men, Chlno. 
Contact ; Leon Leiberg, Director, Parole-Corrections Project, American 
Correctional Association, 43?.l Hartwick Road, Suite L-208, College Park, 
Maryland 20740. 
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Mutual Agreement Progranmlng (MAP) - page 2 

Suitinary t As part of a contractual agreement between the inmate, the 
Institutional staff, and the parole board, California MAP participants are 
living in the community and receiving vocational training in local voca- 
tional-technical schools and colleges. Different experimental models of 
MAP-^Mutual Agreement Programming—have been implemented in Arizona, Wis- 
.consin, and California. In Arizona and Wisconsin MAP participants are 
enroled in vocational training programs inside the institution. A stringent 
evaluation system has been developed*, when completed, the study should offer 
valuable information for decision-making to correctional administrators 
and educators. 

MethodJ The basis of the MAP program is a clearly defined contract with 
the inmate agreeing to successfully complete certain requirements, the 
institution providing the necessary services, and the parole board fixing 
the date for release. As a part of the contract, the participant may be 
required to complete requirements or objectives in skill training. For 
example, the prisoner may agree 1:o attend 180 hours of bricklaying and 
complete the remaining 90 hours of carpentry to the satisfaction of the 
instructor, or to take and complete auto mechanics, or to obtain TV repair 
certification. Contractual agreements are not limited to vocational edu- 
cation. Some other areas which may be included in the contract are 
general education, treatment, discipline, and work assignment. 

Gerald Mills, Fox Lake MAP coordinator, offers this outline of the 
four-step process for Individual contract development in Wisconsin: 

1. The inmate writes his own program choices on the first proposal. 

2. The inmate and coordinator evaluate and review the proposal and 
evolve a second copy of the form. This form is then "pre-negotiated." 
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The inmate meets with the various staff members who are responsible 
for the programs and services that have been listed on the contract . 
form. 

3. During the "pre-negotiations" changes may he made in the proposal by 
the inmate and staff. Upon return to the coordinator, a third draft 
is prepared and a copy sent to all parties of the negotiations and 
the inmate's parole officer two weeks before scheduled negotiations. 

4. A final draft is prepared during these negotiations and, if agreed to 
by all parties, that proposal becomes a binding contract." 

If the institution, inmate, and parole board are not able to agree on a 
contract, the inmate is returned to the regular institutional program. While 
the inmate can cancel his contract without prejudice at any time prior to 
completion of parole release date, the institution or parole board can cancel 
the contract only if the inmate does not successfully complete the agreement, 
if the Inmate commits a major disciplinary Infraction, or if formerly unknown 
1nformation\about previous sentences and offenses becomes available. 

Contract renegotiation may take place if the inmate requests it or if 
the project coordinator decides that the inmate is failing to meet the 
objectives and advises a renegotiation. Renegotiation follows the same 
pattern as the original negotiation process. 

It is the responsibility of the coordinator to monitor the progress of 
the inmate after completion of negotiations. Sixty days prior to completion 
of the crr.v.r^viu the parole board is informed by the coordinator that the 
Inmate hi& ';u:c'jssfully finished his program to date and recommends that the 
parole machinery be put In gear to permit rel^ease on the promised date. 
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Final successful completion 1s certified ten days prior to the 
release date and the parole board processes the Inmate for release on 
his contract parole date. If the Inmate Is una^e to successfully complete 
his objectives by this time, the contract may be renegotiated. 
Implementation redulfetnents MAP programs can easily be adapted 
to meet the varying needs of inmates, parole boards, and institutions. In 
order to test MAP's applicability in different situations, three experimental 
models were developed In Arizona, Wisconsin, and California. The basic MAP 
model operates in Arizona, where the contract Includes work assignments, 
vocational training, basic education, and behavior standards. The contract, 
negotiated among the Inmate, the parole board, the state prison and the state 
coordinator, leads to an assured release within nine months of the minimum 
eligibility date for parole. 

In Wisconsin, the basic MAP model is coupled with Intensive Employment 
Placement (lEP) which offers each of the 200' participants an opportunity to 
make contacts and appointments for employment prior to release. The project 
coordinator, the Wisconsin State Employment Service, state parole services 
and private organizations provide transportation and escort service so that 
the inmate can participate In employment interyiews prior to parole. The 
Wisconsin State Employment Service assists in teaching job seeking skills 
and in locating jobs. 

The third model is located at the Central City Community Center in Los 
Angeles, and will involve Inmates from the California Institution for Men. 
It win provide participants individual referral and placement services in the 
commanity in lieu of institutional programs. California statutes allow, for 
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research purposes, the release of a small number of inmates from prison 
at any time after Incarceration. All experlmentals will be released to a 
community facility after sixty days at the reception center and will have 
a voice in determining which community training facility they wish to 
attend. The MAP project administrators hope to be able to test and com- 
pare institutional ( Vocational , and educational training versus services 
purchased in the open community. ^ 
Student selection methods : Selection of MAP participants varies from state 
to state. In Arizona those prisoners who would be released before July 1, 1973, 
and those admitted only two weeks before the one-time selection occurred were 
not included in the program. Wisconsin excluded prisoners that were serving 
life sentences and those committed under sexual psychopath statutes. In 
California, inmates serving terms for assaultive crimes, those with extensive 
narcotic histories, and those with serious charges of violating gun laws 
are excluded from participation. In all three states, participation was 
limited to those with sentences up to fifteen years and with no detainers. 

In Arizona, participants were selected from a computerized list of all 
eligible inmates. Since the number of eligibles was considered too large 
for the experiment, final selection was random. 

In Wisconsin, the administration and the ACA state coordinator selected 
all eligible participants and then posted selection criteria, asking any 
inmate who felt he met the criteria to contact the coordinator. 

Selection in California has been conducted over a long period of time 
since only new admissions to the center are considered for the program. Selec- 
tion is made by the California coordinator and the institutional research 
division. 

All participants are randomly divided into two groups—experimental s 
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and controls. A11 eligible Inmates have an equal chance of being Included 
In either of the groups. Those in the control groups participate in the 
regular institutional program. 

Course administration and staff ; The MAP Project is administered by the 
project director in College Park, Maryland. Other staff members Include 
the research director, senior research associate, and .three state-based 
coordinators who work closely with state officials, community organizations, 
and inmates to secure the terms of the contracts. 

In Arizona the deputy director of the department of corrections serves 
as liaison between MAP and the institution. In Wisconsin a steering committee, 
composed of a representative of institutional services, probation and parole, 
planning, development, and research, the office of legal counsel, the parole 
board, and the institution, reviews, advises and helps establish coordination 
of groups involved in the project. In California two menibers of the parole 
board and the research division of the department of corrections work with 
the state coordinator to Insure the smooth operation of the program. 
History and development ; A MAP publication explains one the reasons for the 
development of the MAP project: "Because of the uncertainty of parole dates 
and the unpredi eatable aspects of ihdetermi nate sentenci ng, it has not been 
possible to plan completion of vocational training cycles to coincide with 
dates of release from the institution^ As a consequence, knowledge and skills 
developed in training dissipates due to lack of meaningful post-training oppor- 
tunities for their application. Independent evaluation reports and the 
procedings of two national seminars attest to the fdct that lack of agency 
cooperation has resulted in a severe time lag between training achievements 
and release decisions which affect the employability of offenders in over 
forty state and federal jurisdictions where inmates are trained in MDTA projects. 
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Phase I of the Parole-Corrections Project started in September, 1971 and 
was designed to carry out background research, publish resource documents, 
convene a national workshop for corrections and parole administrators, develop 
a model, and complete negotiations for the implementation of the model under 
experimental research conditions. 

Phase II, begun in October, 1972, was designed to carry out the implemen- 
tation and necessary research of the model and publish all findings to assist 
the government in formulating future manpower needs in corrections. 

MAP is a direct descendant of prescription programming, a concept tested 
In the middle and late sixties in Colorado, where results showed that par- 
ticipants spent more time in prison in order to complete their prescriptions 
than they might otherwise. Parole and corrections administrators attending 
the national workshop in New Orleans developed a iset of guidelines based on 
prescription programming, but allowed more responsibility on the part of 
the inmate. Later negotiations with states interested in the MAP concept 
produced the models now in operation. 

The administrators of the MAP program note, "The Implications of this 
Project for corrections and parole are immense. At the very least it will 
create articulated parole selection and release criteria. Increase agency 
cooperation and effectiveness, and improve the economic stability and community 
participation of the offender. It will also shift responsibility to the inmate 
in meeting rehabilitative goals seen as essential and Involve him from the 
start of institutionalization. The inmate will obtain equality In negotiatinq 
a contract with parole and corrections personnel, set short and long range 
treatnient goals, thus creating a different level of relationship based on 
reali'Stic expectations by exercising his human Hghts and sharing responsi- 
bility and commitment." 
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Program title ; Open Community Training Program 
Special features ; A contingency management system based upon operant 
learning principles and Incorporating the use of a token economy, con- 
tingency contracting, and group counseling. Offers selected offenders a 
residential treatment program that Is Initially highly structured and later, 
highly flexible. 

Length of time In operation ; Two years. 
Number of residents ; 25 per year. 

Administration ; Community Centers Branch, Corrections Division, Depart- . 

ment of Social Services and Housing, state of Hawaii. 

Staff requirements ; One administrator, three correctional counselors, two 

live-in social service assistants, and one stenographer. 

Cost and funding ; $70,000 per year through the State General Fund. 

Descriptive and curriculum materials available ; "Kamehameha Conditional 

Release Center, Program Plan", February 1973. Available from the administra 

tor of the Corrections Division* Department of Social Services and Housing. 

Location ; Kamehameha Conditional Release Center, 2233 Kamehameha Highway, 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96819. 

Contacts ; Wayne Matsuo, section administrator, Kamehameha Conditional 
Release Center, 2233 Kamehameha Highway, Honolulu, Hawaii 96819t Michael 
Kakeiako, administrator. Community Centers Branch, 647 Laumaka Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819. 

Community liaisons ; Hawaii state system of community colleges, local 
unions, and the University of Hawaii. 
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Summary; By avoiding traditional approaches and what they see as "philo- 
sophical theorizing," the staff at this conditional release center has 
sought to provide Its residents with a hlqhly structured program for success- 
ful re-entry to the community. Three comDonents— contingency contracting, 
token economy, and group counseling—are at the core of the center's approach 
to resoclallzatlon. The resident enters Into a series of contract agreements 
which represent the assumption of Increasing self-responsibility. Success- 
ful completion of tasks within the contract earns the resident points which 
are then used to purchase privileges such as recreation, double or single 
room, and furloughs. 

Teaching and learning methods ; A new resident Is considered to be at entry 
level and Is assigned to a bare six-bed ward. He Is required to work at 
maintenance tasks for eight hours a day. The resident Is also expected to 
complete an orientation program composed of a series of tape and slide pre- 
sentations which are broken into three modules: House Rules, Contracting 
Systems, and Token Economy. A check sheet is used td Insure learning and 
to pinpoint areas missed or not understood. 

The resident next develops a long-range contract which must Include 
plans for employment, residence on parole, school, training, and finances. 
It must also include a statement, regarding understanding of the orogram 
and an agreement to fully participate. Special problems or areas of concern 
may also be Included. The long-range contract must then be agreed to and 
ratified by a triad group composed of two other residents and a counselor 
which meets twice a week to assume responsibility for contracts as well as 
the awarding of points for completed tasks. Group discussion and counselor- 
guided use of a variety of techniques help the residents to deal with. problems 
and provide a forum for social reinforcement. 
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Once the long-rnnge contract is accepted by the group the resident is 
ready to develop a weekly contract covering short-term goals and immediate 
tasks, This weekly contract initiates his participation in the Token 
Economy System and the awarding of points for accomplished tasks. 

Now considered to be at Level I, the resident Is allowed to move to a 
double room and must, on the basis of the long-term contract, begin to esta- 
blish contacts with the outside community. Two eight-hour furloughs may be 
purchased with points earned by securing employment or successfully partici- 
pating in a training or academic program. 

At Level II, the resident is eligible to lease a carpeted private room 
at the center. Points are given for all functional behavior; however a 
group decision may cause a trainee to lose points and even levels should he 
not fulfill contractural obligations. 

Once a resident indicates that he is successfully meeting responsibilities 
and continuing to function successfully, he is placed at Level III, and a 
weaning from the day-to-day point system begins. Ninety-six hours of fur- 
lough per week are allowed. A curfew of 10:00 guarantees that the resident 
remains involved with the center, and daily group meetings are still required. 

At Level IV, the resident is completely removed from the point system. 
. He is eligible for an extended furlough, which means he finds living quarters 
In the community and establishes a relationship with the parole officer to 
whom he must report at least twice monthly. He continues to attend weekly 
group meetings. The center may recommend review and immediate parole even 
though a resident may not have completed his minimum sentence. 
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of community-based alternatives to residents. Manpower development training 
offers a concentrated employment program of work orientation and manpower 
training. For those interested in training and academic programs, vocational 
rehabilitation provides $100 per month, tuition, books, clothing, transpora- 
tatir 1 allowances, and vocational counseling. In addition to local union 
support for offender membership in their apprenticeship programs, the car- 
penter's union funds a half-day weekly training program in theory and prac- 
tical application. According to the center's administrator, barberinq is the 
only union in the state which excludes those with criminal records. 
Staff ; While the staff of the center maintains responsibility to t\\'c correc- 
tions division of social services and housing, to the community, and to 
residents. It is emphasized that their functions within the center remain flex- 
ible. The administrator oversees the running of the center, but may, for in- 
stance, spend weekends working with other members of the staff and residents 
in the renovation of the building. 

The center employs, in addition to the administrator, three correctional 
counselors and two live-in social service assistants. The two social service 
assistants act in the role of supportive services to the full-time counselors 
and sleep overnight at the center. They are normally graduate students at 
the University of Hawaii and are paid on a fee-for-service basis (plus room 
and board). 

Qualifications for each of the staff positions are flexible, and the 
administrator prefers that counselors not be committed to a specific counsel- 
ing technique. "Although our counseling is behavior oriented, we rely on a 
variety of techniques for dealing with specific situations and prefer to 
train counselors here," the center administrator says. 
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Each of the staff members may serve as a group leader. The leader 
may be directive in instructions about contracting ?ind ponfrontive regard- 
ing adjustment problems; however, group members themselves have a major 
part in decision-making. 

Evaluation ; Because the program is in its beginning stages, there is no 
current evaluative information available. Hawaii, with a population of 
900,000 is unique in that there are only 320 prisoners confined to the 
state's correctional facilities. "By the time an offender reaches incar- 
ceration," stated the center's administrator, "he may have been through every 
state agency. We are hoping in the Kamehameha Conditional Release Center 
to provide selected offenders an alternative to incarceration in a total 
institution. We are attempting to give these residents an opportunity to 
earn their way back into the community. The onus is on the offender, 
where it should be." 

History and development ; The Kamehameha Conditional Release Center is 
located on the site of the former Adult Furlough Center which prepared all 
inmates for parole from the state's three correctional facilities through 
a 90-day release program. Partly in preparation for the development of a 
long-term treatment program, the staff of the center travelled to the main- 
land in 1972 to observe a number of residential programs. Future plans 
include establishing a learning resource center. 

Emphasis on job placement will continue to be an important prerequisite 
to resident success in the program. According to the center's administrator: 
"If we can place a man and get him functioning in the community, we can then 
begin to help him deal with his problems. The reverse approach is just not 
workable. In our opinion, therapy for some is best applied in the real world. 
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Program title ; Rikers Island MDTA $hop 

Special feature s; Intensive prevocational counseling and a wide range of 
support services. 

Job skills taught ; Automotive service mechanics, woodworking machine 
operation, and metal fabrication: power brake, power shear, and punch 
press operation and welding. 

Length of course ; Fuli day sessions average fewer than eight months, 
Number of trainees ; 1,200 during first three years; 60 in program, spring, 
1973. 

Administration ; New York City Board of Education In cooperation with the 
state department of education, state employment service, and the department 
of corrections. 

Staff ; Three counselors, two basic education teachers, and three vocational 
teachers. 

Cost and fundin g: Originally an MDTA pilot project, the shop and classroom 
facility was built and stocked at a cost of $2.3 million. Funding for 1972- 
1973 was $300,000. 

ftr riculum materials available ; Topical Outlines "Automotive Service 

Mechanic," "Woodworking Machine Operator," and "Metal Fabricator," are 

available from the Board of Education, Manpower Development Training, 

no Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York 11390. 

Location : Manpower Training Program, Rikers Island, New York. 

Co ntact ! Edward O'Daniel, director, MDT program; or Alice Reed, administrator, 

Rikers Island, 14*<14 Hazen Avenue, East Elmhurst, Queens, New York 11390. 
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Summary ; Originally designed to serve the adolescents from the Remand 
Shelter, the MDTA program is attempting to extend its offerings in pre- 
vocational exposure, intensive counseling, skill training, and job place- 
ment to male and female adults housed on Rikers Island in New York. 
Although funding is tenuous, students, staff members, and graduates con- 
tinue to plan expanded services in an attempt to meet a variety of needs. 
Teaching and learning, met hods: The approach used in the skill training 
aspects of this program is consistent with other MDTA training centers in 
New York City. The curriculum devised by the city's board of education 
under the provisions of the Manpower Development and Training Act applies 
to three training areas: automotive service mechanics, woodworking machine 
operation, and metal fabrication— the operation of power brakes, power 
shears, and the punch press, as well as welding. The curriculum for each 
training area is broken into topics, and each topic into areas of concern- 
major units, specific job skills, instructional materials, and evaluation. 

The automotive service mechanics program, for example, requires a total 
of 570 hours for successful completion. The major units of instruction 
include shop organization, tools, performing drive-way services, checking 
engine oil, lubricating a car, and replacing water pumps. Specific job 
skills for the service mechanics program involve methods of operation and 
techniques for performing specific tasks. Instructional materials for each 
unit are listed and include the tools, booklets, film strips, and equipment 
necessary to teach each of the specific tasks. Performance is rated 
according to trade standards, and each unit of instruction ends with an 
evaluation which may be oral or written. 
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The curriculum is designed to provide prevocational training in con- 
junction with basic education and counseling. Each of the three training 
programs is divided into shop, classroom, and counseling hours. A weekly 
breakdown for the automobile service mechanics program requires 15 hours 
of training in the shop area, 10 hours ^n class, and five hours of coun- 
seling. An attempt is made to coordinate basic education with skill train- 
ing, the three skill training programs are supplemented by a learning 
laboratory and library, but each, according to the administrator, lacks the 
equipment necessary for an individualized approach to learning. 

"Every part of our program hinges on counseling," says the a.dministrator, 
"and although we once concentrated on pre-employment and vocational counsel- 
ing, we have found it more effective to be concerned with whatever the trainee 
wants." A wide variety of counseling techniques is used. Group counseling 
may involve "hot seat," constructive criticism and role playing, and include 
mock job interviews. "We've found it most important to relate the prison 
environment to the outside world and to concentrate on the problems of coping 
with life as an ex-con," one of the counselors explains. "Reality therapy, 
which we interpret to ask the question 'What can 1 learn here and now which 
will help me deal better with myself and other people on the outside?' is 
basic to all of our techniques." 

Individual counseling is conducted by MDTA social workers whose case 
loads are drawn from the six MOT centers in New York City. There are 10 
part-time social workers for the six centers; although they are relied on 
heavily by the Rikers Island facility, each has an extensive case load. "We 
have tried to encourage aggressive follow-up counseling for our graduates as 
well as Individual counseling for our trainees, but heavy caseloads make it/ 
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difficult to provide the kind of services needed," a counselor explains. 
Instead, the program relies on the advisory council and the alumni associa- 
tion to help graduates. 

Implementation requirements and costs : Most of the equipment used in this 
three-shop training program was purchased out of a $2.3 million, three-year 
grant from MDTA. A reduction in MDTA funding. and the resulting staff cut- 
backs have meant that not all the equipment purchased in 1965 for a seven- 
shop model training program is currently being used. 

Operational funding, which began in 1972 for 56 weeks, provides 
$300,000 and supports an enrollment of 120 trainees for an average of 48 
weeks at a weekly cost of $54 per person. 

Trainees are paid $20 per week for perfect attendance. Five dollars 
may be spent; the remainder is held in trust until the prisoner's release. 
"Recidivism," according to the administrator, "is at its peak during the 
first six weeks of a man's release from prison. Most men leave neemiless, 
and even those for whom we secure jobs have to wait two weeks to a month 
before they are paid. What are they to do for food and rent money until the 
paycheck comes? Many of them steal. That's what we feel the holding fund 
will prevent." 

Eight staff members are paid $12,000 each per year. No benefits are 
provided. Three guards are paid by the institution. 
Student selection methods ; The MOT program is voluntary. Written appli- 
cations are made to the program administrator. There were 500 applicants 
in February 1973 waiting to enter the program. Interviews are scheduled as 
soon as vacancies occur. "About one-half are really interested in growth," 
according to administrator Alice Reed. "The others just want to escape work 
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. in the prison laundry or sanitation department. I don't care if a man's not 
properly motivated. Just get him here and we'll do the rest." 

Prospective trainees should be within six months of release and demon- 
strate eighth grade reading and math ability. The state employment service 
has been unwilling to test at the institution, and, according to counselors, 
the program does not have either the money or the staff to do aptitude test- 
ing. "The best we can do on our own is to administer the standard reading 
and math tests," says Reed. 

Program administration ; The program is administered by the New York Board 
of Education in cooperation with the state department of education, state 
employment services, and the department of corrections. 
Staff ; The program continues to exist largely because of the determination 
of administrator Reed. Originally the only woman counselor with the pilot 
program, she was appointed coordinator of the Concentrated Employment Project 
in East and Central Harlem and South Bronx when funding for the three-year 
MOT pilot expired in 1969. When refunding was anticipated in 1971, she was 
appointed teacher-in-charge. A dynamic and competent woman who had been 
trained as a social worker and experienced as a teacher, she spent the next 
year gathering support for her battle to be refunded. Two years after its 
closing, the program was reopened. 

As administrator of the MOT program, she is responsible for the coordi- 
nation and development of the program. Her responsibilities increase as the 
number of supportive and supplementary services to the core program continue 
to expand. 

Three counselors conduct groun and individual counseling sessions related 
to academic, vocational, and social skills. Two basic education and three 
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vocational teachers maintain Instruction for the 60 trainees enrolled in 
the program. 

The Board of Education requires that all counselors and basic education 
instructors be degreed. Vocational Instructors must have nine years of 
experience in the fields they are teaching. 

According to Reed, "Every teacher in the program has a deep concern for 
the trainees. We operate like a family and are primarily concerned with how 
well a student is apt to adjust once he leaves." 

Staff involvement is encouraged; judging from the number of graduates, 
who return to visit and remain concerned with the program, the Involvement 
is effective. "We would like to be able to hire graduates as counselors," 
Reed says, "but are restricted from doing so. The department of corrections 
does hire ex-offenders." 

Evaluation : Figures for the year 1972-73 showed that 60 trainees are cur- 
rently enrolled; 45 have been released. The total enrollment for the metal 
fabrication program was 32; 15 have terminated, and 20 are currently enrolled. 
The woodworking program had a total enrollment of 35; 16 have terminated, isnd 
16 are enrolled. In the auto service mechanics program, there had been a 
total of 38 students; 14 have terminated, 24 are currently enrolled. 

A 23 percent recidivism rate for the program compares favorably with the 
78 percent return rate for the prison, but because many of the students do 
not have complete training at Rikers, accurate figures on job placement are 
not available. Fifteen graduates are enrolled in college and university pro- 
grams. "We manage, in one way or another, to find jobs for almost all of our 
graduates who will not be going on to other training programs," Reed says, 
citing the help of alumni and advisory groups. 
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Supplementary services ; A wide range of supplementary services bolster 
the effectiveness of the program for trainees as well as for graduates. 

An advisory council representing nearly every facet of political and 
industrial activity in New York supports fund raising, job finding, and 
training activities. An alumni association meets monthly and helps with 
the identification of job openings, places to live, and self-help groups. 
Both groups have provided tuition scholarships for graduates. 

Counseling sessions in the program involve guards as well as students 
and help to create an atmosphere of cooperation and understanding. Adult 
prisoners are trained with adolescents and provide a steadying influence, 
according to one of the counselors. 

The state department of motor vehicles has cooperated by waiving the 
license restrictions usually imposed on ex-offenders, and a driver education 
program has been initiated on the grounds of the institution. Inmates con- 
victed of felonies must be cleared through the state department of motor 
vehicles, misdemeanors through the city office. The course requires 20 hours 
of classroom instruction and 10 hours of driving. 

A student council, composed of elected representatives from each of the 
three shop areas, provides an opportunity for trainees to contribute to pro- 
gram planning and to deal with discipline problems. Officers from the Rikers 
Center meet monthly with representatives from the six MOT Centers located in 
the New York City area to discuss mutual problems. The meetings help to ease 
the transition for some of the trainees from Rikers to outside training 
programs. 
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Program history ; Model programs are often unique. Usually designed to 
attain specified goals within a funded time limit, they are caught in a 
strange paradox. 

In October. 1965, the Departments of Labor and H.E.W. funded a pilot 
Manpower Development Training (MDT) program at Rikers. As is often the 
case, federal funding was contingent on the city and state's willingness 
to someday assume responsibility for continuing the program. 

A $2.3 million classroom and shop facility was built and equipped. 
During the following three years, 1200 adolescent prisoners were given 
basic education courses and trained in such skills as printing, furniture 
finishing and repair, woodworking, machine shop, and metal working. A 
master's study, conducted by Benjamin Malcolm, deputy commissioner of 
correction for New York City, indicated the recidivism rate for MDT grad- 
uates was one-third as high as that for regular inmates. The specified 
goals had been attained; the program was a success. On August 22, 1969, 
the funding expired, program staff members were assigned to other schools, 
and the facility closed. 

The Board of Education appointed Alice Reed "teacher-in-charge" when 
it was expected that the program would reopen in June of 1970. It was 
largely due to her unpaid persistence over a period of 12 months that the 
program was refunded with a budget of $300,000 in July of 1971. 

Shop machines had been dormant over the two year battle for funds. 
Many were rusty and unusable. A $35,000 offset camera continues to lie 
idle because the printshop was not refunded. A third of the classrooms and 
shops are not being used because there is no money to staff them. 
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Halfway through the funding ordeal, Ms. Reed talked with one of 
Senator Jacob Javits's staff. What would have happened, she asked, if 
we had lied about our succesr. and shown that the model program had actu- 
ally failed? "Well," replied the man, "since model programs remain model 
programs until they work well* you would have been told to change a few 
things around, to try harder, and then been refunded for another three 
years . " 

Future plans ; The program staff, students, and graduates continue to plan 
despite funding uncertainties. The hope is for expansion in several direc- 
tions, although getting back to capacity enrollment is the first priority. 

Future plans include coordinating prison maintenance work with the 
training program. "There is hardly a labor detail that couldn't profit 
its participants," says Reed. "It's impossible and a waste of money to 
duplicate shops already operating at the prison." The first step will be 
to combine the MDT auto mechanics shop with the one at the prison in an 
attempt to provide trainees with a broad range of experience. 

According to Reed, women prisoners housed on Rlkers Island in 1973 
receive no vocational training. Adult male prisoners have already been suc- 
cessfully integrated with adolescent males in the MDT program. It is hoped 
that the facility will be opened to females on a coeducational basis. 

Other plans include establishing a half-way house as a logical pro- 
gression from an Intended concentrated effort In pre-employment counseling. 
Part of the plan for pre-employment counseling Includes a job development 
facility which would have two purposes: to determine actual manpower needs 
and to obtain job placement guarantees from Industry. The MDT program 
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Program title t Sandstone Vocational School 
Special features ; Training outside walls. 

Job skills taught ; Entry level skills - truck mechanics, refrigeration, 
welding, truck-trailer body repair. 

Length of courses ; Open-entry, open-exit; six months average. 

Number of trainees : Program capacity is 15 high school students, 

30 federal Institution students, and 40 state institution students. 

In mid-1973 programs had been in operation for an average of 

seven months each; 46 state and federal graduates. 

Administration : Directly administered by department of corrections. 

Local public school district acts as fiscal agent. 

Staff ; 38 staff members including nine instructors. 

Cost and funding ; Average cost per student is $1,327. Funded 

by MOTA, department of corrections. Vocational education- special needs, 

and Upper Great Lakes Regional Commission - Department of Labor. 

Descriptive materials ; Individualized learning packets currently 

being developed. Some materials prepared for use with 3M Company 

sound page and record slide equipment are available from Sandstone 

at cost. 

Location ; Sandstone Vocational School and Willow River Camp 
Contact ; Stanley F. Wood, director. Sandstone Vocational School, 
P. 0. Box P, Sandstone, Minnesota 55788. 
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Sunwary ; This program Is an Intermediate step between prison and cojnmunlty- 
based training. High school students and federal and state prisoners receive 
skill training in four vocational areas in a department of corrections 
operated training center located outside the walls. State trainees, who 
live 15 miles from the school, participate in a total treatment program 
consisting of skill training, related training, basic education, and group 
therapy. In nild-1973 classes had been in operation about seven mt^nths; 17 
of the 22 state Institution graduates had been placed in jobs directly 
related to training or were continuing training outside. 
Teaching and learning methods : Skill training for the program is offered 
at two sites, the Sandstone Vocational School and the Willow River Camp. 
Sandstone Vocational School is a skill center where training in welding, 
truck mechanics, and refrigeration is offered to local high school students . 
and federal and state prisoners. Fourteen high school students attend an 
afternoon exploratory welding class at the school. At the same time, prisoners 
frciW the Federal Correctional Institution ir. Sandstone receive training in 
refrigeration or truck mechanics. Some FCI residents are also trans ported. to 
the Willow River Camp for an afternoon skill class in truck trailer body 
repair. 

The majority of the trainees are state prisoners, who live 15 miles 
from the school at Willow River Camp. Before training begins, each student 
signs a contract. If the student does not attempt to make progress in skill 
training or towards social and emotional maturity ^ he may be returned to the 
sending institution. The programs are open entry; the average length of training 
is six months.. All students receive a $10 per week salary; some collect 
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costly Gussemer urethane foam spray unit. He explains that the spray technique 
Is rather costly, difficult to teach, and Involves high maintenance. While 
the urethane Insulation Is expensive. It will last longer and insulate 
better than fiberglass. 

The Instructor recommends a shop area 50' x 60' for 10 students. Major 
equipment necessary for the course includes a circular saw, thickness 
planer, jointer, spindle grinder, band saw, disc grinder, metal nibbler, metal 
shear, drill press. Impact wrench, hydraulic floor jack, electric winch » 
frame dolly, later?.l band saw, TIG welding unit, arc welders, and oxyacetylene 
cutting and welding units. 

Besides skill training, state students attend two hours of related 
classroom training in the afternoon at Willow River Camp. Two instructors 
teach the two-hour related education classes for the four skill areas. The 
teachers visit the morning skill classes a few hours each week to coordinate 
related Instruction with shop assignments. Coordination Is also done through 
progress charts and a log book which contains weekly student assignments. 
The majority of the Instructors said they preferred the division of classroom 
and shop teaching. They also saw advantages to the separate training locations, 
noting that the arrangement offers a change of pace. 

In addition to skill and related training, state prisoners attend two hours 
of academic education In class each day. The purpose of the class Is to provide 
remedial education, supportive education, credits or assistance toward the 
General Equivalency Development Certlflcata, and to offer pre-release planning 
assistance. An adult basic education counsel or** tutor administers the Iowa 
Test to students entering and leaving the program. Job-seeking skill training 
Is Included. Students are taught how to complete a job application form and 
how to handle explanation of their prison sentence. Mock interviews are video- 
taped, played, and criticized by the group. The interviews are redone within 
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two days of the original lesson. 

As a part of the total treatment program students are required to 
attend guided group interaction meetings four nights a week for an hour and a 
half. In these meetings, officially called Positive Peer Vocational Interaction, 
trainees discuss problems under the guidance of a counselor. Anything said 
in group is confidential, but counselors may report general student progress. 
One counselor describes the meetings thiis way: "The group deals with problems, 
sees things that should be changed, and works on them-. It helps them solve 
their own problems. It's better than one-to-one counseling. They've been 
preached to before by caseworkers. Here the group members, not the person in 
authority, are doing the influencing." 

The group meetings developed from staff visits to transactional analysis 
sessions at a nearby state juvenile institution. A consultant works with the 
four group leaders to suggest ways that the groups might work more effectively. 

Administrators at Sandstone emphasize that they are not much concerned 
with security. There are no guards at the school, and the director sees no need 
for them. He says that tight security is unnecessary because the program is 
interesting, that the students are near the end of their sentences and would 
be giving up a great deal if they escaped, and that the positive influences 
of the group sessions help prevent individuals from escaping. 
Implementation requirements and costs: One of the first, prerequisites to 
establishment of a skill center In a community is the cooperation of the 
residents. At Sandstone this was not much of a problem because the towns- 
people have grown up with corrections. The Federal Correctional Institution Is 
located within the city limits, and until recently two forestry camps operated 
a few miles from town. Many of the residents work in corrections, 
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and high school students work part time at FCI. The school district serves as 
the fiscal agent for Sandstone, conmunity people serve on an advisory 
comnittee, and high school students receive training at the skill center. 

The director of Sandstone sees the following as important considerations 
for other institutions considering implementation of any vocational training 
program: 

1. A trade advisory council composed of representatives from industry, 
vocational schools, corrections and labor unions should be formed and should 
hold regular meetings. In addition, an advisory committee composed of influ- 
ential community members should be appointed. 

The original council for Sandstone consisted of the commissioner, a 
warden, superintendents and associate superintendents at nearby institutions, 
representatives from the state department of vocational education, MDTA, 
a transportation company, the AFL-CIO, a njanpower services agency, a construe^ 
tion company. Special Needs Division of the Vocattonal Education Department, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and a parolee. 

The advisory committee aids in publicity, fund raising, and with community 
relations. In June 1973 the committee helped organize an open house to which 
townspeople were invited; trainees acted as tour guides. 

2. A survey of inmate vocational training interests and characteristics of 
potential students should be conducted. 

In Minnesota a prisoner's program will be mapped out from the beginning 
of his term. Administrators at Sandstone hope that this will alleviate the 
need for remedial education at the vocational school and that students will 
have pre~vocationa1 experiences before entering Sandstone. 
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3. A survey of employment opportunities should be made. 

For Sandstone, the job training and employment development section of the 
department of corrections helped research job opportunities. In addition, the 
director of the Sandstone Project sent letters to corporations in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area asking for employment predictions. He telephoned all who responded 
and visited some. One of the companies, RCA Whirlpool, offered the employment 
prediction services of their main office in Chicago. Optimistic employment 
predictions were made for four trade areas surveyed.. 

4. A survey should be conducted of classes existing in other area institutions. 

Needless duplication of courses could result in competition for students, 

5. Investigate funding possibilities. 

An institution should have some assurance that a program can be continued 
beyond one year if it proves to be a good one. 

6. The screening of students should be done by the receiving institution. 
Others may screen without a realistic assessment of the program, students 
may be disillusioned if an inaccurate picture has been presented, 

7. Curriculum development should begin after all the above steps have been 
completed. 

8. Secure services of a consultant from a similar program. In addition, 
staff members should visit the program or send a representative. 

9. The staff should have prior orientation and training in addition to 
continuous In-service training. 

10. The staff should be made up of those who have a background in corrections 
and those who do not. 

11. Follow-up studies of graduates should be conducted, Studies should be 
used for program revision. 
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The program at Sandstone will conduct a follow-up at three, six, and 
12 month Intervals. 

Funding for the first year of operation included $118,000 of state 
vocational education special needs money, $11,000 from the Department of Correc 
tions, $36,600 from Upper Great Lakes Regional Conmlssion, Department of Labor, 
and $3,000 from the local school district. In addition to the $168,000, 
Sandstone received $101,000 from MDTA for expenses from February 1972-1973. 
The cost of equipment for the first year will be $90,000-$! 00, 000. The Depart- 
ment of Corrections pays all costs for the operation of Willow River Camp. 
With full capacity of 60 students the yearly cost of Willow River Camp is 
estimated at $6,250 per bed. Sandstone estimates the cost of skill training 
at $1,327 per student for a six month period. The costs for the total six 
month treatment program including housing is $4,452 per student. 
Student selection methods ; | 

Sandstone receives students from two institutions, the State Reformatory 
in St. Cloud and Minnesota State Prison in Stillwater. At St. Cloud a 
classification committee composed of staff members from the education, 
security, and counseling departments reviews applications. If the committee 
agrees that the resident is ready for minimum security status, staff of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation administers a battery of tests, 
gives the inmate prevocational training, and recommends candidates for training 
at Sandstone. When the program started; representatives from Sandstone 
set up a booth at the reformatory and explained the program to interested 
prisoners. Student group leaders and the staff from the institution also 
visited the school. 
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At Stillwater the education department reviews inmate files and administers 
aptitude tests. The classification committee — composed of staff members 
from the education department, caseworkers and custody personnel — then reviews 
the files and selects students on the basis of Interest, past work experience, 
and security risk. Files are then sent to Sandstone where the director and 
assistant superintendent review the files and interview candidates. If the stu- 
dent is accepted, a transfer is recommended. Trainees must be within a year 
of their next appearance before the parole board. Students range in age from 
18 to 52. Students with any number of offenses are accepted. 
Course administration ; The program is administered by the department of cor- 
rections. The local school district is the fiscal agent. All purchase orders 
are routed through the district, which is also responsible for hiring 
teachers . 

Staff ; The staff consists of three administrators, three clerk- typists, four 
vocational teachers, two related teachers, two academic teachers, a part-time 
tutor, two placement officers, four group leaders, two drivers, nine group living 
supervisors* two night supervisors, one maintenance person, and three cooks. 

The director of the program has had experience in teaching vocational 
education and has been able to establish rapport with the community. All 
four skill teachers are vocationally certificated! One of the related teachers 
is credential ed, the other Is working on his credential. The director notes 
that employment placement coordinators should have strong industrial back- 
grounds in addition to social work or counseling experience. Group leaders 
should have some counseling experience. 
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Evaluation : The first graduate was placed in February 1973. In mid-1973 

the programs had been in operation for an average of eight months. A 

total of 46 graduates had been placed. Twenty- two of the graduates were state 

prisoners, the remainder were federal. Of the 22, 17 were placed in jobs 

directly related to training. Two were continuing vocational training 

outside, and three were placed on non-related jobs. Graduates were placed 

In refrigeration servicing and repair, testing and inspection of new refrigeration 

units, production and repair welding, truck body manufacture, repair services, 

truck mechanics, and construction company mechanics. 

All five graduates of the high school welding class who wanted full time 
employment in the field were employed during the first day of job hunting. 

According to statistics available to the federal coordinator of placement 
and follow-up, most graduates are working and none have returned to federal 
institutions. 

Evaluation by trainees ; Nine state trainees, at least two from each course, 
were selected at random and Interviewed privately. Comments were also 
elicited from two federal students and the entire class of high school students. 

Students in two of the courses, truck-trailer body and welding, felt 
that they had received training that would enable them to get high level entry 
jobs. Students viewed the refrigeration course as a difficult one, and felt 
that at the end of six months they would have enough skill to work servicing 
domestic units under supervision. Students in truck mechanics said they felt 
that they could use more experience with diesel rather than gas engines and that 
work with emission control systems and air conditioning repair training would 
be useful. Physical facilities for auto mechanics and trailer body were 
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considered inadequate. High school students said they thought that the welding 
training they were receiving was superior to training they would have received 
in any skill training class in a typical high school. 

Most students felt that they wf.e gaining very little from the supportive 
education classes. They indicated that the majority of trainees already had 
their GED»s or diplomas. Most said they felt that they could profit more from 
college level courses or correspondence courses. They suggested that time 
spent in the shop would be more valuable. 

Student opinions about the group meetings varied. One said that "Group 
is helpful," another that "Group breaks up the day," and a third, "It holds 
everyone together, we have fewer fights, and learn how to cope with others." 
Some trainees resented having to discuss what they said were trivial incidents 
with other inmates. A few felt that they did not have the expertise or right 
to evaluate the behavior of others. A few of the students thought that Group 
should be held less frequently. 

Supplementar y services ; The current advisory committee is composed of a 
manager of a department store, a superintendent of schools, a banker, a 
vocational education teacher, a newspaper editor, a judge, a sheriff, a high 
school counselor, a housewife, two businessmen, a farmer, a state senator, 
and a state representative. 

Two placement officers were recently hired for the program. It is their 
responsibility to take students for driving tests, coordinate vocational 
programs with industry, locate potential employers, secure placements, administer 
the follow-up program, serve as liaisons between the program and the parole 
officers, chair staffing committee meetings, and conduct job-seeking skills 
training. 
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History and development; Al Maresh, the educational coordinator for Minnesota, 
worked on the development and Implementation of vocational training programs 
inside the state prisons. He decided that a community based program should be 
developed and was given the full support of the commissioner. Stan Wood, 
program director, explained he felt that "society is not really ready to take 
these guys we've got here and give them a chance In the community. This program 
is half-way between an institutional program and a true community based program. 
Corrections is very invisible here." 

Sandstone plans to join with the public schools in making maximum use 
of facilities and staff. It is the goal of Sandstone administrators to become, 
or work closely with, a vocational center In order to provide training for 
both prisoners and local citizens. 

Sandstone planned to implement a truck driver training course in early 

1974. 
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LIST OF CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND TRAINING CENTERS 
WHERE SITE VISITS WERE CONDUCTED 
BY MEMBERS OF THE SOURCEBOOK PROJECT STAFF 

Arizona State Prison, Florence, Arizona 

California Institution for Men, Chino, California 

Deuel Vocational Institution, Tracy, California 

C^ilifornia Institution for Women, Frontera, California 

California Rehabilitation Center, Corona, California 

Preston School for Boys, lone, California 

Youth Training School, Ontario, California 

General Motors Training Center, San Leandro, California 

California State Prison, San Quentin, California 

Connecticut Correctional Institution, Cheshirej Connecticut 

Tampa Marine Institute, Tampa, Florida 

Hooinana School, Hawaii State Prison, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Kamehameha Conditional Release Center, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Illinois State Penitentiary, Pontiac, Illinois 

Cook County Jail and House of Correction, Chicago, Illinois 

Kansas State Penitentiary, Lansing, Kansas 

Concentrated Employment Program, New Bedford, Massachusetts 

Elma Lewis School of the Fine Arts, Dorchester, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Correctional Institution, Framingham, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Correctional Institution, Norfolk, Massachusetts 

Medfield State Hospital, Medfleld, Massachusetts 

Middlesex County House of Correction, Billerica, Massachusetts 



Project Model, Westford, Massachusetts 

Sandstone Vocational School, Sandstone, Minnesota 

Wniow River Camp, Willow River, Minnesota 

Nebraska Penal and Correctional Complex, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Correctional Institution for Women, Clinton, New Jersey 

Youth Correctional Institution, Annandalo, New Jersey 

New York City Correctional Institution, Rikers Island, New York 

State Correctional Institution, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 

Purdy Treatment Center for Women, 61g Harbor, Washington 

Wisconsin Correctional Institution, Pox Lake, Wisconsin 
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ACA Parole Corrections Project; Mutual Agreement Progranunlng , 368. 
AFL-CIO; Institutional Training Project, 17?. 

Air conditioning: A. Campbell High School, 308; Federal Prison Camp, 39; 
Philco-Ford Training, 128; Vocational & Inservlce Training, 159. 

Aircraft mechanic: FAA Approved Aircraft Training, 217. 

Air Force, U.S.: Dental Laboratory Technical Training, 174. 

American Correctional Association: see ACA. 

Animal Grooming, 195. 

Apparel industry, tailor: Pre-Vocational Evaluation, 295. 
Appliance repair: Philuo~Ford Training, 128. 
Appliance serviceman: Philco-Ford Training, 128. 
Apprentice Machine Shop, 171. 
Apprenticeship programs: See Chapter 3. 

AFT (Shell Oil Automotive Professional Training Program) , 145. 

Architect, landscape: Project N6w View, 52. 

Arisona Multi-Agency Cooperative Training, 2. 

Arizona: Mutual Agreement Programming, 368. 

Florence, State Prison: Arizona Multi-Agency Cooperative Training, 2. 

Arthur Campbell High School, 308. 

Artist, commercial: Purdy Work training Release, 57. 

Artist, performing: Purdy Work Training Release, 57; Technical Theater 
Training, 74. 

Arts, fine: Technical Theater Training, 74. 

Assembler: Pre-Vocatlonal Evaluation, 295; Singer /Graf lex System, 303, 
Training Release, 84. 

Associate of Arts Degree Program in Five Vocational Areas, 7. 
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Associated Marine Industries, 311. 

Attendant, hospital; Cooperative Education In Health Services, 199; 

Purdy Work Training Rslease, 57. See also Health Service Occupations. 

Attendant, service station: Cooperative Work Study In DE, 92; A Model of 
the EXXON Course, 111; Service Station Salesmanship, 142; Shell Oil 
Training, 145. 

Automated Instruction, Inc.: Mobile Training Units, 282. 

Automobile body repairman: Arizona Multi-Agency Cooperative Training, 2; 

A. Campbell High School, 308; Community College Cooperative Program, 12; 
Cooperative Programming at Pox Lake, 28; Dade County Center, 34; 
GM Training, 100; Hoomana School, 352; Pre-Apprenticeship Training, 181; 
Sandstone Vocational School, 390 j Washington Community College Program, 88. 

Automobile mechanic: A. Campbell High School, 318; Arizona Multi-Agency 
Cooperative Training, 2; Associate of Arts Degree Program, 7; Federal 
Prison Camp, 39; GM Training, 100; Hoomana School, 352; Mobile Training 
Units, 282; Nebraska Penal Complex Skill Center, 115; PACE Institute, 287; 
Pre-Apprenticeship Training, 181; Rikers Island MDTA Shop, 381; Sandstone 
Vocational School, 390; Training for Prisoners & Private Citizens, 79; 
Transportation Opportunity Program, 189; VW Training, 162. 



Barber: A. Campbell High School, 308; Training for Prisoners & Private 
Citizens, 79; Purdy Work Training Release, 57; Washington Community 
College Program, 88. 

Behavior modification: Associated Marine Institutes, 311; Open Community 
Training Program, 375; R.F. Kennedy Youth Center, 299; 

Blueprint reading: Intensive Training in Welding, Related Math, and Blueprint 
Reading, 42. 

Bookkeeping'. Sales & Business Skills Training, 236. 

Bricklayer: Federal Prison Camp, 39; see Building Trades Occupations. 

Broadcaster: Federal Bureau of Prisons Television Production, 223. 

Building custodian! Cooperative Programming at Fox Lake, 28. 

Building trades occupations! A. Campbell High School, 308: Cluster Approach) 
249; Community College Cooperative Program, 12; Federal Prison Camp, 39; 
Hoomana School, 352; Institutional Training Project, 177; Media Center, 
261; Nebraska Penal Complex Skill Center, 115; ,PACE Institute, 287; 
Pre-Vocational Evaluation, 295; Singer /Graf lex System, 303; Washington 
Community College Program, 88. 
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Bureau of Adult Vocational & Technical Education : Transportation 
Opportunity Program, 189. 

Bureau of Prisons, U,S, s 

EgUn Air Force Base, Florida: Federal Prison Camp, 39: Fort Worth 
Texas: Federal Bureau of Prisons TV Production, 223 ; Leavenwo??^ * 
Kansas: Federal Bureau of Prisons TV Productlo , 223, Fedl^SUSson 
Keinedf?^ Programing, 97; Morgantown W, Virgin": R F? 

5;jS?lIt"tS;a"^f9!'' Transportation 

Business admlnstrator: Community College/PEN, 21. 

Business & industry cooperative programs: see Chapter 2; see also: 

Business training: see Clerical & related occupations. 
California: 

5S«?ni„J"'5iS?"'^r" /"^"^^ Grooming, 195; Deep Sea Diver 

Trll^lV f^l: S°'^°y«»„R«^«^"iJ«tion Center: Radiologic Technical 
illi^i^l* IMl p Vocational Institute: FAA Approved Aircraft 

Training, 217; Prontera, Institution for Women: Cosmetology, 257: 
Licensed Vocational Nurse Training, ?26; lone, Preston School of 
sSeU Sli TrlZtl « 5,%' Salesmanship, 142; LaHonda, Log Cabin Ranch: 
Shell Oil Training, 145; Los Angeles, Central City Community Center: 

?r\l^f;r"?S^/%°«'T'"«; Oakland, Ruperic?5Stenden Cei?e;: 

^nl i?J?®*oi ? n??^^^"*^^"» Institution for Men: Apprentice Machine 
RnvS: l \ Training, 145; Stockton, O.H. Close School for 

SS^?raln?i« ^tl^'r''''^* ^^^JP^* Correctional Institution: 

?^anl«irij?;ni '^^l^nd* Federal Correctional Institution: 

Transportation Opportunity Program, 189, 

Carpenter, see Building trades occupations. 

Cashier, see Clerical & related occupations. 

Chesapeake City Jail Training Release Program, 278. 

Child care worker: Purdy Work Training Release, 57. 

Civil aviation: PAh Approved Aircraft Training, 217. 
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Clerical & related occupations 5 Arizona Multi-Agency Cooperative Training, 2; 
Associate of Arts Degree Program, 7; Community College Night Owl Classes, 
16; Cooperative Work Study in DE, 92 j Mobile Training Units, 282; 
Pre-Vocatlonal Evaluation, 295; Purdy Work Training Release, 57; Sales 
& Business Skills Training, 236; Training Release, 8A. 

Clerk, grocery: see Clerical and related occupations.. 

Cluster Approach to Skill Training, 249^ 

^Coeducational programs: Honeywell Computer Programming, 105; R.F. Kennedy 
Youth Center, 299. 

Commercial artist, see Artist, 

Commercial programs: Federal Prison Industries, 97; Honeywell Computer 
Programming, 105; Media Center, 261; Mobile Training Units, 282; 
Nebraska Penal Complex Skill Center, 115; PACE Institute, 287; 
Philco-Ford Training, 128; Project EXIT, 133; Saijdstone Vocational 
School, 390; Shell Oil Training, 1A5; Singer/Graf lex System, 303j 
UNIVAC-IBM Training, 153; Vocatl( .al & Inservlce Training, 159; 
VW Training, 162; Xerox Training, 165. 

Communications: Federal Bureau of Prisons TV Production, 223. 

Community College programs: Community College Cooperative Program, 12; 
Community College Night Owl Classes, 16; Community College/FEN, 21; 
Federal Prison Camp/Community College Vocational Training, 39; Hoomana 
School, 352; Paraprofessional Training, A7; Training for Prisoners 
& Private Citizens inside Prison, 79; Washington Community College 
Program, 88. 

Community involvement in training: Animal Grooming, 195; Apprentice 
Machine Shop, 171; Arizona Multi-Agency Cooperative Training, 2; 
Associated Marine Institutes, 311; Chesapeake City Jail Training, 278.J 
Community College Night Owl Classes, 16; Cooperative Progr«mmlng at 
Fox Lake, 28; Cosm^stology Program, 257; Federal Prison Camp, 39; 
Honeywell Computer Programming, 105; Institutional Training Project, 177; 
Licensed Vocational Nurse Training, 226; Nebraska Penal Complex Skill 
Center, 115; Open Community Training, 375; Optical Mechanics, 266; 
PACE Institute, 287; Project EXIT, 133; Rlkers Island MDTA Shop, 381,* 
Sales & Business Skills Training, 236; Sandstone Vocational School, .390; 
Training & Technology, 1A8; Training for Prisoners & Private Citizens, 79; 
Transportation Opportunity Program, 189; VW Training, 162. 

Community worker: Community C^ilege/PEN, 21. 

Computer programmer: Federal Prison Camp, 39; Federal Prison Industries, 97; 
Honeywell Computer Programming, 105*; UNXVAG'-IBM Training, 153. 
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Connecticut: The Correctional School District, 317. 

Construction worker, see Building trades occupations. 

Cook, chef! Associate of Arts Degree Program, 7; Community College 
Cooperative Program, 12; Dade County Center, 34. See also 
Food service worker. 

Cook, Ken Transnational Corporation; Mobile Training Units, 282. 
Cooperative Education In Health Services, 199. 
Cooperative Programming at Fox Lake, 28. 

Cooperative programs: Business & Industry, see Chapter 2; School & college, 
see Chapter 1; Trade union, see Chapter 3. 

Cooperative Work Study In Distributive Education, 92. 

The Correctional School District, 317. 

Cosmetologist: Cosmetology Program at California Institution for Women, 257. 

Counseling occupations: Cooperative Education in Health Services, 199; 
Training Release, 84; Ward Aide Program, 243. 

Curriculum materials available: Animal Grooming, 195; Apprentice Machine 
Shop, 171; A. Campbell High School, 308; Cluster Approach, 249; 
Community College Cooperative Program, 12; Community College Night 
Owl Classes, 16; Community College/PEN, 21; Cosmetology Program, 257; 
Dental Laboratory Technical Training, 174; FAA Approved Aircraft 
Training, 217; GM Training, 100; Hoomana School, 352; Licensed 
Vocational Nurse Training, 226; OJ>tlcal Mechanics, 266; PACE Institute, 
287: Phi Ico- Ford Training, 128; Prison Maintenance, 271; Radiologic 
Technology Training, 232; R.F. Kennedy Youth Center, 299; Rlkers . 
Island MDTA Shop, 381; Sales & Business Skills Training, 236; Sandstone 
Vocational School, 390} Shell Oil Training, 145; VW Training, 162; 
Watch & Instrument Repair, 274. 



Dade County Training and Treatment Center, 34. 
Deep Sea Diver Training, 207. 

Delaware: Smyrna, Correctional Center: A Model of the EXXON Course, 111. 
Dental Laboratory Technical Training, 174. 

Diesel mechanic: Institutional Training Project, 177; Philco-Ford Training, 128. 
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Dispensing optician: Optical Mechanics, 266. 

Distributive Education, see Sales occupations. Cooperative Uork Study 
In Distributive Education, 92. 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) : Dental Laboratory Technical 
Training, 174; GM Training, 100; Licensed Vocational Nurse Training, 
226; Phllco-Ford Training, 128. 

Draftsman: Arizona Multi-Agency Cooperative Training, 2; Associate of 
Arts Degree Program, 7; Federal Prison Camp, 39; Singer/Graf lex 
System, 303; Training for Prisoners & Private Citizens, 79; Washington 
Community College Program, 88. 

Driving occupations: Transportation Opportunity Program, 189; 

Dry cleaner: Pre-Apprenticeship Training, 181. 

DVR, see Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Ediiaatlonal media technician: Paraprofesslonal Training in Media Technology, 47. 

Educational Testing Service: Community College /Prison Education Network, 21. 

Electrician: Federal Prison Cimp, 39; PACE Institute, 287; see Building 
trades occupations. 

Electronic computer operator: Community College Night Owl Classes, 16. 

Elroa Lewis School of Fine Arts: Technical Theater Training, 74. 

ESEA (Elementary & Secondary Education Act) : Cluster Approach to Skill 
Training, 249. 

EXCEL (EX-Of fenders Coordinated Employment Lifeline): Project EXIT, 133. 
EXIT, Project, 133. 

EXXON Oil Company: A Model of the EXXON Service Station Attendant & Mechanic 
Course, 111. 

FAA Approved Aircraft Mechanic Training, 217. 

Farm equipment mechanic: Training for Prisoners and Private Citizens, 79. 
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Federal Aviation Administration, see FAA. 

Federal Bureau of Prisons, see Bureau of Prisons, U.S. 

Federal Bureau of Prisons Television Production, 223. 

Federal Prison Camp/Conmjunity College Vocational Training, 39. 

Federal Prison Industries Computer Programming, 97. 

Filmed instruction with training: Mobile Training Units, 282; PACE 

Institute, 287; Sandstone Vocational School, 390; Shell Oil Training. 
145; Singer /Graf lex System, 303. 

Florida: Dade County Training & Treatment Center, 3A; Eglin Air Force Rase: 
Federal Prison Camp, 39 i Tampa Marine Institute: Associated Marine 
Institutes, 311. 

Food processing technician: Training for Prisoners & Private Citizens, 79; 
Training Release, 84. 

Food service worker: Pre-Apprenticeship Training, 181. 

Furniture upholsterer: Arizona Multi-Agency Cooperative Training,, 2. 

Gasoline service station attendant, see Attendant, service station. 
General Motors Training Program, 100. 

Graphic communications: Mobile Training Units, 282; R.F. Kennedy Youth Center, 299. 



Hawaii! Honolulu, Conditional Release Center: Open Community Training 
Program, 275; State Prison: Hoomana School, 352. 

Health service occupations: Cooperative Education in Health Services, 199; 
Dental Laboratory Technical Training, 174; Licensed Vocational Nurse 
Training, 226; Purdy Work Training Release, 57; Radiologic Technology 
Training, 232; Ward Aide Program, 243. 

Honeywell Computer Programming, 105. 

Hoomana School, 352. 

Horticulture, ornamental: Ornamental Horticulture, 125; Project New View, 
52; Training for Prisoners & Private Citizens, 79. 
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Illinois: The Correctional School District, 317; 

Chicago, Cook County Jail: PACE Institute, 287; Pre^-Vocational 
Evaluation, 295; Menard, State Penitentiary: Watch & Instrument 
Repair, 274; Pontiac, State Penitentiary: Associate of Arts Degree, 7; 
Sheridan, Industrial School for Boys: Vocational & Inservice Training, 159; 
Vandalla, State Farm; Intensive Training, A2; Vienna, Correctional 
Center: Training for Prisoners & Private Citizens, .79. 

Indiana: Plalnfield, Youth Center: Arthur Campbell High School, 308.^ 

individualized instruction: Cooperative Work Study in DE, 92; Hoomana 
School, 352; Media Center, 261; Mobile Training Units, 282; 
Nebraska Penal Complex Skill Center, 115; PACE Institute, 287; 
Pre-Vocatlonal Evaluation, 295; Radiologic Technology Training, 232; 
R.F. Kennedy Youth Center, 299; Sales & Business Skills Training, 236; 
Sandstone Vocational School, 390; Shell Oil Training, 1A5; Transportation 
Opportunity Program, 189; Watch & Instrument Repair, 27A; Xerox training, 165. 

Industrial training: Mobile Training Units, 282. 

Industry, prison: Dental Laboratory Technical Training, 17A; Federal Prison 

Industries Computer Programming, 97; Honeywell Computer Programming, 105; 
Media Center for Prison Industries, 261; Optical Mechanics, 266; 
UNI VAC-IBM Training, 153. 

Inmate developed course: Cooperative Education in Health Services, 199; 
Technical Theater Training, 7A. 

Inmate taught course: Honeywell Computer Programming, 105; Hoomana School, 
362; UNIVAC-IBM Training, 153. 

Inspector: Pre-Vocatlonal Evaluation, 295. 

Institutional Training Project, 177. 

Instrument maker: Watch & Instrument Repair » 274* 

Intensive Training in Welding, Related , Math , and Blueprint Reading, A2. 

Iowa: Anamosa, Men's Reformatory: Community College Cooperative Program, 12. 



Jails: Chesapeake City Jail Training Release Program, 278. 
JEVS, see Jewish Employment and Vocational Service. 

Jewish Employment & Vocational Service: PAGE Institute, 287: Pre-Vocatlonal 
Evaluation, 295; Slnger/Graflex Sys tern » 303. 
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Kansas: Lansing, State Penitentiary? Philco-Ford Training, 128; Sales 
& Business Skills Training, 236; Leavenworth. U.S. Penitentiary: 
Federal Bureau of Prisons TV Production, 223; Federal Prison Industries, 97. 

Kennedy, Robert F. Youth Center Introductory Vocational Program, 299. 

Keypunchert Mobile Training Units, 282. 



Landscape architect, see Architect, landscape. 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) : Associated Marine Institutes 
311; Chesapeake City Jail Training, 278; Nebraska Penal Complex Skill ' 
Center, 115; PACE Institute, 287; Project EXIT, 133; Purdy Work Training 
Release, 57; Technical Theater Training, 7A. 

LEAA, see Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

Learning Systems, Inc.: Cluster Approach, 249. 

Library technician: Paraprofessional Training in Media Technology, 47. 
Licensed practical nurse , see Health service occupations . 
Licensed Vocational Nurse Training, 226. 



Machining occupations: Apprentice Machine Shop, 171; Cooperative Programming 
at Fox Lake, 28; Rikers Island MDTA Shop, 381; Washington Community 
College Program, 88; Watch & Instrument Repair, 274. 

Maine: So. Windham, Men's Correctional Center: Project EXIT, 133; ITiomaston. 
State Prison: Project EXIT, 133. 

Maintenance, prison: Apprentice Machine Shop, 171; A. Campbell High School, 
308; Dade County Center, '34; Federal Bureau of Prisons TV Production, 
223; Ornamental Horticulture, 125; Prison Maintenance, 271; Project 
New View, 52; Radiologic Technology Training, 232; Shell Oil Training.- 
145; Ward Aide Program, 243; Xerox Training, 165* 

Manpower Development Training (MDT) j Animal Grooming, 195; Associated 

Marine Institutes, 311; Deep Sea Diver Training, 207} PACE Institute, 
287; Rikers Island MDTA Shop, 381 > Sales & Business Skills Training, 
236} Sandstone Vocational School, 390; Training & Technology. 148 i 
Washington Community College Program, 88. 
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Manufacturing: Pre-Vocational Evaluation. 295; Mobile Training Units. 282. 
Singer/Graf lex System. 303. » ^o^:. 

MAP, see Mutual Agreement Programming. 

Maryland: Hagerstovm, Correctional Training Center: Institutional Training 
Project, 177; Jessup, Correctional Institution for Women and House of 
Correction; Institutional Training Project, 177. 

Massachusetts: Framingham, Correctional Institution: Honeywell Computer 
Programming, 105; Medfield, State Hospital: Cooperative Education 
in Health Services, 199; Norfolk, Correctional Institution: Honeywell 
SchoorDisJ?ic?r317.* Training, 74; The Correctional 

MDTA, see Manpower Development Training. 

Mechanic, repairman: Arizona Multi-Agency Cooperative Training, 2; A. Campbell 
2^ • of Arts Degree Program, 7; Community College 

Night Owl Classes, 16; Dade County Center, 34; Federal Prison Camp, 39; 
GM Training, 100; Hoomana School, 352; Institutional Training Project. 
177; Media Center, 261; Mobile Training Units, 282; Nebraska Penal 
Complex Skill Center, 115; PACE Institute, 287; Philco-Ford Training, 128; 
Rlkers Island MDTA Shop, 381; Sandstone Vocational School, 390; Singer/ 
Graflex System, 303; Transportation Opportunity Program, 189; 
Vocational & Xnservice Training, 159; VW Training, T6 2. 

A Media Center for Prison Industries, 261. 

Merchant Marine, OCCS: Institutional Training Project, 177. 

Michigan: Jackson, State Prison: Community College Night Owl Classes, 16. 

Minnesota: Sandstone, Vocational School, 390; Shakopee, Correctional Institution 
for Women: Training Release in a Small Institution, 84. 

Missouri: Jefferson City, State Penitentiary: UNIVAC-IBM Training, 153. " 
Mobile Training Units, 282. 

Model Cities: Institutional Training Project, 177. 

A Model of the EXXON Service Station Attendant & Mechanic Course, 111. 

Moss, Bud Corporation: Mobile Training Units, 282. 

Multimedia instruction: FAA Approved Aircraft Training, 217; Hoomana 

School, 352; Licensed Vocational Nurse Training, 226} Media Center, 261; 
Mobile Trainlttg Units. 282; Optical Mechanics, 266} PACE Institute. 287j 
Paraprofesslonal Training, 47; Sandstone Vocational School, 390; Shell 
Oil Training, 145. 
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Mutual Agreement Programming (MAP), 367. 



Nebraska: Lincoln. Penal & Correctional Complex: A Media Center for 

Prison Industries. 261; Nebraska Penal Complex Iklll S^ter! 115. 
Nebraska Penal Complex Skill Center. 115. 

New Jersey: The Correctional School Dlstrlef -^i?. m wji m 

Bordentown. Youth Correctional iZllurl: . *n Training Units. 282; 

Prison Malntenancer27ir jS^esbrrf ¥ra?n^ 

Seft:r boia i y T\1Sia!\\1i„'it"i7/°T"''^ College/PEN. 21^ 

Community College/S. 2^ Snii v '.k^^^'^"; ^'^'^ 

center: W^fissLfl\rlLt^^ ,3^^ 

'tiand''!S5I Llp^^VrwXJJ^^.^^^^ ^'^-^ 

F, waiiKiii. Correctional Facility: Optical Mechanics. 

Northern Systems: Nebraska Penal Complex Skill Center. 115. 
Nurse, see Health service occupations. 

Office of Economic Opportunity: Project New View. 52. 
Open Community Training Program. 

Z2 tZl^lL DE°°S^"'J™ '"f'^-ing " Fox L«ke. 28, Cooperative 

ra«*.o* lie I A neaia Center. 261; Nebraska Penal Complex Skill 

2SJn?* J^^i Institute. 287; Pre-Apprentlceship TralSg 181' 

^Jes\°1usIne1rs\%'T"J"?' ^'^^ <»y VoSth Cel? 309;' 

sales & Business Skills Training. 236; Technical Theater Training 74. 
Watch & Instrument Repair. 27A. *"e»ter i raining. 7^, 

Optical Mechanics. 266. 

Oregon: Salem. State Penitentiary; Xerox Training. 165. 
Ornamental Horticulture, 125. 

PACE Institute (Programmed Activities for Correctional Education), 287. 
Palmer /Paulson Associates: Project EXIT. 133. 
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Paraprofessional Training in Media Technology, 47. 

Pennsylvania: Camp Hill, State Correctional Institution: Cluster Approach, 249; 
Rockview, State Correctional Institution: Project New View, 52. 

Petroleum, natural gas production: Deep Sea Diver Training, 207. 

Philco-Ford Repair Services Training, 128. 

Plumber, pipefitter, see Building trades occupations. 

Pre-Apprenticeship Training, 181. 

Pre- Vocational Evaluation through Work Samples, 305. 

Printing: Arthur Campbell High School, 308; Mobile Training Units, 282. 

Prison Education Network (PEN) : Community Colleg/PEN, 21. 

Prison industry, see Industry, prison. 

Prison maintenance, see Maintenance, prison. 

Prison Maintenance Related Training, 271. 

Professional & related occupations, see Chapter 4. See also: 

Community College /PEN, 21; Federal Prison Industries, 97; Honeywell 
Computer Programming, 105; Paraprofessional Training, 47; Project 
New View, 52; Technical Theater Training, 74; Training Release, 84; 
UNIVAC-IBM Training, 153. 

Programmed instruction: Hoomana School, 352; A Media Center, 261; Mobile 
Training Units, 282; a Model of the EXXON Course, 111; Ornamental 
Horticulture, 125; PACE Institute, 287; Paraprofessional Training, 
47; R.F. Kennedy Youth Center, 299; Sales & Business Skills Training, 
236; Shell Oil Training, 145; Watch & Instrument Repair, 274. 

Programmer, computer, see Computer programmer. 

Project EXIT, 133. 

Project New View, 52. 

Psydiiatrlc aide, technician; Cooperative Education In Health Services, 199; 
Training Release, 84. 

Purdy Work Training Release Program, 57. 
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Radio & television broadcaster: Federal Bureau of Prisons TV Production, 223' 
Washington Community College frogram, 88. * 

Radio & television technician, see Television & radio technician. 
Radiologic technologist: Radiologic Technology Training, 232. 
Rlkers Island MDTA Shop, 381. 

Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center Introductory Vocational Program, 299. 
Sales and Business Skills Training, 236. 

Sales occupations: Cooperative Programming at Fox Lake, 28; Cooperative 
Work Study in DE, 92; Project New View, 52; Sales & Business Skills 
Training, 236; Service Station Salesmanship, 142. 

Service occupations: Dade County Center, 3A; Purdy Work Training Release, 57. 
See also. Animal grooming. Attendant, Barber, Cosmetologist, Food 
service worker. Health service occupations , Psychiatric aide, Social 
service aide. 

I 

Service Station Salesmanship, 142. 

Sheet metal worker, see Building trades occupations. 

Shell Oil Automotive Professional Training (APT), 145. 

Shipping and receiving clerk, see Clerical & related occupations. 

Short term courses, see Chapter 6. See also: Aasoctateid Marine Institutes, 
311; Dade County Center, 34; Intensive Training, 42; A Model of the 
EXXON Course, 111; Nebraska Penal Complex Skill Center, 115; Purdy 
Work Training Release, 57; Service Station Salesmanship, 142; Shell 
Oil Training, 145; Training Release, 84. 

Singer /Graf lex Vocational Evaluation System, ^n-^. 

Small engine repairman: Cooperative Programming at Fox Lake, -28; Mobile 
Training Units, 282; Philco-Pord Training, 128. See also Mechanic. 

Social service aide: Ward Aide Program, 243. ' 

Social & Rehabilitation Service, HEW: Pre-Vocatlonal Evaluation. 295 » 

Standard Oil of California: Service Station Salesmanship, 142. 
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Stationary fireman: Prison Maintenance Related Training, ,271. 

Systems analyst: UNIVACIBM Computer Skills Training, 153. See also 
Computer programmer. * * 

Technical Theater Training > 74. ) 

^^^^''1choil!'390.'^°"* ^^'^'^^^'y College/PEN, 21; Sandstone Vocational 

Tennessee: Petros. Brushy Mt. Penitentiary: Training i Technology, 148. 
Texas: The Correctional School District, 317. 

w'p'rodJSioItiM! <:«"««1»"«1 Institution: Federal Bureau of Prisons 

Theater artt, technician; Technical Theater Training, 74. 
Ihlokol Corporation: Mobile Training Units, 282. 

JSa^SlSglrogJ^t 375?"^' """"" ^' "'^'^ 
Training and Technology, 148. 

Training for Prisoners & Private Citizens inside Prison, 79. 

Training r-lease: Associated Marine Institutes, 311; Chesapeake City 
i? Ca. ^^^^ Cluster Approach, 249; Community College 

Night Owl Classes, 16; Cooperative Education In Health Services, 199; 
Cooperative Work Study in DE, 92; Deep Sea Diver Training, 207; 

lli^L ^Zl* ^ ^"^4«f » ''^^^^^^^ Vocational Nurse 

ll^ni^V t.^T ?°!T"i?y T^taining Program, 37St Paraprofesslonal 
11^4 H^l ^l^'i^''^ ^^'^ ^2; Purdy Work Training Release, 57; 

Service Station Salesmanship, 142; Training & Technology, 148; 

pJog?^! 189?**^ ^" * ^""^^ Institution, 84; Transpprtatlon Opportunity 

Training Release in a Small Institution, 84. ' 
Transportation Opportunity Program, 189. 

Truck, trailer body repairman^ Sandstone Vocational School, 390. 
Typist, see Clerical & related occupations. 
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UNI VAC-IBM Computer Skills Training, 153. . 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons, see Bureau of Prisons, U.S. 

Virginia: Chesapeake City Jail Training Release Program, 278. 

Vocational & Inservice Training at the Illinois Industrial School for Boys, 159. 

Volkswagen Training Program, 162. 

Voucher system: Mutual Agreement Programming, 368. 

Ward Aide Program, 243. 

Washington: Gig Harbor, Purdy Treatment Center: Purdy Work Training Release, 57 
Monroe, State Reformatory: Ornamental Horticulture, 125; Shelton, 
Corrections Center: Washington Community College Program, 88. 

Washington Community College Program, 88. 

Waste water treatment plant operator: Training for Prisoners & Private 
Citizens, 79. 

Watch and Instrument Repair and Manufacture, 274. 

Welder, oxygen, arc cutter: Arizona Mutll-Agency Cooperative Training, 2; 

Community College Cooperative Program, 12; Deep Sea Diver Training, 207; 
Hoomana School, 352; Intensive Training, 42; Nebraska Penal Complex 

i^^J^^'m"!; ^^"^ "^^^ S*^°P» 381; Sandstone Vocational 

School, 390; Washington Community College Program, 88. 

West Virginia: Morgantowa, R.P. Kennedy Youth Center Introductory Vocational 
Program, 299. 

Windham School District; The Correctional School District, 317. 

Wisconsin: The Correctional School District, 317. 

Pox Lake, Correctional Institution: Cooperative Programming, 28, 
Mutual Agreement Programming, 368. 

Work release: Chesapeake City Jail Training, 278 ^ Cooperative Work Study 

in DE, 92; Open Community Training, 375; Paraprofesslonal Training, 47s 
Pre-Apprenticeship Training, 181; Purdy Work Training Release, 57. 



Xerox Technical Representative Training, 165. 

X-ray technologist: Radiologic Technology Training, 232. 



